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WORLD POPULATION PROBLEMS’ 


R. R. KUCZYNSKI 


THE view is widely held that for two centuries Europe has had a dynamic, 
growing population in a stagnant world and that European peoples are now 
approaching population stability in a rapidly expanding world. There is no 
doubt that Europe has had for two centuries a dynamic, growing population. 
But was the rest of the world stagnant? I am inclined to believe that the 
population of Africa, leaving out of consideration the countries bordering 
the Mediterranean, is at present only about as large as it was two hundred 
years ago. But the population of Asia has, I think, increased considerably, 
and the increase in the number of non-Europeans in America has probably 
been greater still. There is, in fact, no sign that the population of the world 
outside Europe will expand more rapidly in the future than it has done in 
the past. The rapid increase of the natives of Africa has been around the 
eorner for fifty years but has never materialized. In China the population 
is probably smaller now than it was thirty years ago. A rapid expansion of 
the population of North America is hardly to be expected. But let us suppose 
that, in spite of the decline of the birth-rate among the whites, the population 
of the world will treble in the next two centuries, as it has done in the last two 
centuries. It would then amount to about 6 milliards. This figure, related 
to the economic resources of the world, is rather small. The land surface 
of the world is equal to 33 or 34 milliards of acres. Assuming that there are 
15 milliards of acres of arable land there would be—with a total population 
of 6 milliards—2.5 acres per person which is at least twice as much as is 
necessary to support a single individual. 

In dealing with world population problems we must abandon slogans 
which are utterly out of date. It took a very long time for people to realize 
that the appalling poverty in which the bulk of mankind is living is not due 
to factors connected with production but to difficulties in distribution. By 
now we should also realize that world population problems, so far as over- 
population is concerned, must be solved by a better distribution of the 
population. But there is one great difference in the two problems. We 
have not yet devised a technique for adapting our present economic system 
to the distribution of goods to hundreds of millions of people who lack pur- 
chasing power. But a very simple technique of escaping over-population 
was discovered thousands of years ago. It consists in migration; and 
migration has gone on all the time. 

Until the first World War immigrants were welcome in most countries, 
and where they were not actually welcome they were, as a rule, admitted 
nevertheless. Since the first World War most countries have restricted 


1Paper read at Chatham House on May 2, 1944. 
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immigration, and freedom of migration is not one of the freedoms which 
has been promised to mankind during this war. The reasons for this change 
of attitude towards immigration have certainly nothing to do with econo- 
mics. The population capacity of the world is limited not so much by 
our physical and our intellectual resources as by comparatively recent 
psychological peculiarities which find expression in what we may briefly term 
“national egoisms.” The position, as I see it, is this. The inhabitants of 
the overcrowded countries will before long claim the right of occupation 
of the less densely settled territories. If the people of those territories 
resist and try to maintain their immigration restrictions policy, war 
becomes unavoidable. Should the nations with a relative surplus of territory 
win the war, the defeated nations, if their growth is not otherwise checked, 
are doomed to starve. In the event of the nations living in densely 
populated areas being victorious, they would force the defeated nations 
to abandon part of their territory. Wars caused by over-population 
can, it seems to me, be avoided only by a change in the immigration 
policy of the sparsely settled countries. The simplest device would be 
the re-introduction of free immigration. If this solution is unacceptable, 
some international organization, say, the International Labour Office, should 
allocate a generous emigration quota to each over-populated country, and 
fix an immigration quota for each sparsely settled country. If some sparsely 
settled country does not want to take its full quota, it should pay for each 
immigrant it does not accept a certain amount, say £500, to another sparsely 
settled country which is ready to exceed its quota or to the country whose 
emigrants it refuses to take. But the whole over-population question is only 
a minor and easily solvable part of the world population problems with 
which we are confronted. The major problem and the problem which is 
very difficult to solve is the impending population decline in most countries 
preponderantly inhabited by whites. 

* A hundred and seventy-five years ago, the whites constituted about 20 
per cent of the population of the world. At the outbreak of the first World 
War the proportion probably exceeded 35 per cent. But it has diminished 
in the course of the last thirty years. For Europe, excluding Russia, the 
military losses, the excess of civilian deaths, and the deficit of births during 
the first World War have been estimated at 22 millions, while the combined 
effects of war and revolution are estimated to have cost Russia 26 million 
people (including, of course, the deficit of births). Between 1922 and 1939 
the proportion of whites among the population of the world did not change 
essentially, but it has no doubt again diminished during this war. It is 
impossible today to estimate the human cost of this war, but it is necessary 
to realize that even if the military losses, the excess of civilian deaths, and 
the deficit of births should each be much smaller this time, the effect might 
be greater because, if there had been no war, the population increase, owing 
to the deline in fertility between the two wars, would have been much 
smaller in 1940-5 than thirty years earlier. I estimate that the population 
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of Europe, including Russia, decreased between the middle of 1914 and the 
middle of 1919 by altogether 12 millions. The decrease in the population 
of Europe between the middle of 1939 and the middle of 1946 will, I am 
afraid, considerably exceed 12 millions. 

Population trends, of course, have not been uniform all over Europe. 
But the only outstanding exception to the rule was Russia where population 
growth in peace years has hardly changed in the course of time. For the 
rest of Europe it has been estimated that its share in the population of the 
world fell from 21 per cent in 1910 to 19 per cent in 1920, and to 18 per cent 
in 1939. It is now smaller still, and it will continue to fall after this war 
unless fertility should increase. Soviet Russia’s position is evidently quite 
different. She incorporated between September 1939 and August 1940 
areas which comprised 22 or 23 million inhabitants, and in spite of the 
appalling number of military and civilian deaths her population will no 
doubt be much greater at the end of the war than in August 1939. It is 
furthermore safe to assume that her population will grow after the war at 
no less a rate than before the war. Peace-time mortality in Soviet Russia 
was much higher than in Western Europe, and even if fertility should decline 
considerably the effects may for a long time to come be offset by a decrease 
in mortality. If fertility were to decline continually, Soviet Russia would, 
of course, finally reach the same stage as Western Europe: her population 
would no longer be replaced even if every newly-born girl reached the age 
of fifty. But it must be realized that the time-lag in this matter is all- 
decisive. I will illustrate this by one example. In 1770 there were about 
8 million persons of English descent in the world. Today they number 
something like 80 millions. The persons of French descent, on the other 
hand, have only increased in the same period from about 25 millions to 
about 50 millions. That the French, who 175 years ago were three times 
as numerous as the English, now lag so far behind is due exclusively to the 
fact that fertility began to decline in France a hundred years earlier than 
in England. The decline in England was much steeper than the decline in 
France. But the time-lag was all-decisive. Three years ago the population 
of Soviet Russia was only half as large as the population of the rest of 
Europe. It is quite possible that if in the next forty years fertility in Soviet 
Russia does not decline at a more rapid rate than mortality, that country 
will have more inhabitants than the rest of Europe. It is obvious that such 
a development would have far-reaching political consequences. 

The problem of an impending population decline is more serious for 
England than for any other country in the world. The two main reasons 
are as follows: 

First, reproduction is inadequate in England throughout the country. 
In 1936, when the net reproduction rate of France, i.e., the average number 
of future mothers born to a mother of today, was 0.88, no fewer than 39 of 
the 90 Départements had net reproduction rates equal to or greater than 
unity. In 1930-2, when the net reproduction rate of England and Wales 
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was 0.80, the net reproduction rate exceeded 1 only in the registration county 
of Durham where it was 1.05. In all the other 54 registration counties it was 
below unity. This difference between the two countries is of the greatest 
importance. Let us assume that in France fertility and mortality after the 
war are in each Département the same as in 1936, and remain constant. The 
population of the country as a whole would then decrease for some time, 
because the net reproduction rate would at first again be 0.88. But as the 
population of the Départements with a net reproduction rate greater than 
unity would continually increase while the population of the Départements 
with a low fertility would continually decrease, the proportion of the popu- 
lation enjoying a high fertility would steadily increase, the net reproduction 
rate of the entire country would finally be greater than unity, and the 
population of the country as a whole would ultimately rise. Let us assume, 
on the other hand, that in England and Wales fertility and mortality after 
the war are in each registration county the same as in 1930-2, and remain 
constant. The population of the country as a whole would then decrease, 
because the net reproduction rate would be 0.80, and there would be no 
prospect of a turn of the tide because a net reproduction rate of 1.05 in one 
county could not have a decisive effect. This is, of course, not meant to be 
a prediction of what will actually happen, but in view of the fact that since 
the beginning of this century the net reproduction rate of France has de- 
clined only from 0.98 to 0.88 while the net reproduction rate of England 
and Wales has dropped from about 1.30 to 0.80, I am inclined to think that 
the difference was due in part to the existence of vast areas in France where 
the net reproduction remained high. They operated as a brake while there 
was no such brake in England. 

Secondly, the problem is more serious for England than for other coun- 
tries because the seriousness of the problem has not yet been recognized 
here. There are still plenty of otherwise intelligent people who say: Granted 
that the population will begin to decline in the nineteen-fifties, what does 
it matter? We will in due time grant family allowances and encourage 
marriage, and everything will right itself. But this view which, incidentally, 
was also taken by the Registrar-General in his White Paper! published in 
1942 is utterly out of date. First of all, the computations which showed 
an increasing population until the early nineteen-fifties and a decline there- 
after, though published in the third year of war, were based on the assump- 
tion that immigration into this country would continue and that mortality 
would gradually decrease from year to year. But immigration has ceased, 
and mortality, of course, has increased considerably. In order rightly 
to appraise the situation it is necessary to realize that England’s demographic 
position in 1939 differed essentially from that in 1914. It is true that deaths 
averaged about 500,000 a year both before the last war and before this war. 
But births dropped from nearly 900,000 to about 600,000. Although the 
annual number of births in 1915-19 was 150,000 lower than in 1911-14, and 


1Current Trend of Population in Great Britain, Cmd. 6358, H.M. Stationery Office. 
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although deaths of non-civilians were about 600,000 the population of 
England was notably larger at the end of the last war than at its beginning. 
This time conditions will be different. Although the average number of 
births was slightly greater in 1940-3 than in 1936-9, although the deaths of 
non-civilians were considerably less in 1939-43 than in 1914-18, although 
fewer civilians have been killed by enemy action than perished in the influ- 
enza epidemic of 1918, the population today is hardly larger than it was at 
the outbreak of the war. In any case, the population will be much smaller 
in 1950 than if there had been no war and the inescapable decline will start 
from a much lower level. 

Many forecasts, as you know, have been made regarding the future 
population of England. But none of them took account of the effects of 
this war. However, it so happens that an estimate made some years ago by 
David Glass! indicates what may be the population trend after this war. 
Glass computed what would be the population of England if from 1935 on 
fertility and mortality were to remain the same as in that year, and if there 
were no emigration and no immigration. He found that the population 
which in 1935 was 40,645,000 would increase until 1947 when it would be 
41,400,000, and would thereafter decrease. The decline would be slow at 
first but would become ever more rapid. In the year 2000 the population 
would be 30,543,000. The age distribution would, of course, change very 
much in the course of time. The number of children under fifteen would 
drop from 9,267,000 in 1935 to 5,147,000 in 2000, while the number of 
people over sixty would increase from 5,143,000 to 7,051,000. Had there 
been no war Glass’s estimate would have been too low for the nineteen- 
forties because there was a considerable immigration in 1935-9 which might 
have continued for some time, but the war losses have cancelled out the 
gains obtained through immigration before the war. His estimate may 
therefore be accepted as indicating what will actually happen if fertility does 
not decline still farther, if emigration does not exceed immigration, and if 
there is not a recurrence of war. 

Whether wars can be prevented is a controversial question. But what 
can be prevented is an excess of emigration over immigration. Nothing, 
perhaps, shows more clearly the complete lack of understanding of the 
demographic position of England than the prevailing attitude towards immi- 
gration and emigration. Immigration is considered to be undesirable while 
to promote emigration is accepted as a sound policy. It has not yet been 
realized that the great chance of peopling the overseas Empire with British 
and Irish emigrants was lost in the nineteenth century. Between 1836 and 
1900 there was a net emigration of 8} million people from Great Britain and 
Ireland, but the other areas of the Empire had a net immigration of only 24 
millions. It was the United States and not the Empire which attracted the 
emigrants from Great Britain and Ireland. Canada and Australia, to be 
sure, will need immigrants. But to encourage Englishmen to emigrate over- 

1Population Policies and Movements in Europe (Oxford, 1940), pp. 358-60. 
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seas would be a suicidal policy. In a volume just published by the League 
of Nations! the authors say: 

Overseas migration after the war would reduce the number of men in the 
working ages available in Europe. Likewise it would tend to age the working 
force because emigrants are mostly young adults. From the viewpoint of 
Europe, the resumption of overseas migration composed primarily of 


young men would have the quantitative effect of an equivalent number 
of military deaths. 


But even should there be no more war and no excess of emigration over 
immigration, we would still be confronted with the gigantic task of raising 
fertility. I mentioned before that encouragement of marriage has been 
suggested as an effective means. Unfortunately this is an illusion. Mar- , 
riages have been much more numerous in 1933-42 than in any prior period. 
The number of spinsters marrying in this decade was 3,550,000. What this 
means can perhaps best be understood if one realizes that in that same 
decade only about 3,200,000 girls reached the age of sixteen. The enormous 
number of marriages was possible only by depleting the accumulated stock 
of spinsters who had reached adult age when the frequency of marriages 
was much smaller. The number of unmarried females between twenty and 
thirty has in fact decreased from about 2,050,000 in 1933 to about 1,400,000 
in 1943. The average number of girls born annually in 1928-43 was 302,000. 
Of these girls about 275,000 may reach the age of sixteen. If they all marry 
at sixteen there will be 275,000 brides each year. It is obviously impossible 
to keep the annual number of brides constantly above the level of the number 
of girls reaching the age of sixteen. Even if the encouragement of marriage 
were to go so far as to make it compulsory for every girl to marry on her 
sixteenth birthday (and incidentally for every boy too) the decline in the 
number of marriages to be expected would be very heavy. The decline has 
in fact already started. The number of marriages (including marriages of 
widows and divorced women) dropped from 470,000 in 1940 to 295,000 in 
1943. It goes without saying that, unless marital fertility increases, the 
number of births is also bound to decrease very much. That the number 
of births did not decrease during this war and even increased slightly was 
due only to the extraordinarily large number of marriages. Marital fertility 
itself, that is the ratio of legitimate births to married women of child-bearing 
age, has actually decreased considerably during the war. 

The above figures are all the relevant facts I know. This statement may 
cause surprise and you may say: Well, you have not told us how many 
women remain childless. My answer is: I wish I knew. Some time ago a 
well-known writer on population problems sent me a scheme for family 
allowances and asked me whether I agreed with his assumption that 10 per 
cent of all women (married and unmarried) remain childless. I replied that 
I should have guessed 30 per cent asa minimum. You may want to know 
how many families there are with two children and how many with three or 

1The Future Populations of Europe and the Soviet Union (Geneva, 1944), p. 138. 
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more children. All I can say is that, in the Memorandum on Family Allow- 
ances published by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in May 1942,! the 
number of second children was estimated at 2.7 millions and the number of 
third and later children at 1.8 millions, while in the Memorandum by the 
Government Actuary attached to the Beveridge Report? the number of 
second children is estimated at 2.2 millions and the number of third and 
later children likewise at 2.2 millions. Thus one expert estimates that the 
second children are 50 per cent more numerous than the third and later 
children, while the other expert thinks that they are equal in number. You 
may say: But we read all the time that the fertility of the poor is much 
greater than that of the well-to-do, that the wives of workers have many 
more children than the wives of employers, that the agricultural population 
is much more fertile than the industrial population, that the Catholics have 
many more children than other people. If I read such a statement it is as if 
I read that it rains more often on Thursdays than on Tuesdays. It is pos- 
sible, but I would have to see some evidence before I believe it. We have 
not had a fertility census in England since 1911 and, judging from more 
recent fertility censuses in other countries, I expect that the next fertility 
census in England will not show any essential differences between the various 
social groups. I would not even be surprised if the workers’ wives who 
have married in the nineteen-thirties and nineteen-forties should prove to 
have had fewer children than the employers’ wives who have married in the 
same period. 

The main reason why our population statistics are much less adequate 
than those of the British Dominions and of most other civilized countries is, 
I think, that they are prepared in the Registrar General’s Office. A Registrar 
General is rightly selected for his qualifications to function in this capacity 
and it would be a strange coincidence if he were at the same time interested 
in demographic questions. I mentioned before that the only English census 
at which questions concerning fertility of women were asked was that of 
1911. The reason for the omission of such an enquiry at the 1921 census 
was explained by the Registrar General in the following terms: ‘‘The express 
fertility enquiry of the 1911 Census was omitted in 1921, notwithstanding 
its importance, in view . . . of the fact that the full examination of the ma- 
terial then collected was suspended during the war period and had not been 
completed when the 1921 Census questionnaire was prepared.’ It is true 
that the final report on the 1911 enquiry was published for England and 
Wales in 1923, while this had been done for Scotland and Ireland in 1913, 
but that final report of 1923 would have been the more valuable if it had 
included the results of an investigation carried out in 1921. Another explan- 
ation had to be given, of course, for the omission of the fertility enquiry in 
1931. This time the Registrar General stated that he was planning a reform 

1Cmd., 6354, H.M. Stationery Office, 1942. 


2Cmd. 6404, H.M. Stationery Office, 1942, Appendix A. 
3Census of England and Wales, 1921, General Report, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 
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of the birth statistics and that he would rather make a fertility enquiry in 
connection with the census of 1936. No census was taken in 1936, partly 
in order to save the expense of £300,000, and partly, I think, because the 
examination of the material on other questions collected in 1931 was still 
in full swing—actually the final report on the 1931 census has not yet been 
published. In July 1938 the questionnaire used for birth registration, which 
had not been changed since 1837, was enlarged owing to the urgent demand 
of Parliament. The first results, covering the second half of 1938, were 
ready for publication in 1942 and those covering the year 1939 in 1943, but 
they were not published, the explanation being that paper was not available. 
Moreover, the results compiled are very meagre, probably because the 
Registrar General’s Office had to give priority to the work connected with 
National Registration. 

To embark on a population policy without proper population statistics 
is like embarking on a commercial policy without proper foreign trade 
statistics. We know enough of our demographic position to be able to say 
that something should be done and done quickly, but we do not know 
enough to say what should be done. A Royal Commission has now been 
appointed.! Its terms of reference are: To examine the facts relating to 
the present population trends in Great Britain; to investigate the causes 
of these trends and to consider their probable consequences; to consider 
what measures, if any, should be taken in the national interest to influence 
the future trend of population; and to make recommendations. This pro- 
gramme, it seems to me, is excellent. It would be futile, for example, to 
investigate the causes of the present population trends before having exam- 
ined the facts relating to these trends. It will be necessary, therefore, first 
of all to take a fertility census, i.e., to ask every married woman to state her 
age, the date of her marriage and the number of children she has borne. I 
do not see how the Commission could possibly examine the facts without 
having these basic data. 

The investigation of the causes of the declining birth-rate will probably 
centre around the question: Why do people want few children? It is to be 
expected that most witnesses will know the cause: economic pressure, or bad 
housing conditions, or social ambition, etc. As a matter of fact, things are 
more complicated, and I agree with Alva Myrdal, who says: ‘There is a 
dynamic process preceding any decision about family limitation, a process 
in which are merged known facts, supposed facts, acknowledged goals, 
dreamed goals, experiences and expectations about economic pressure, 
material inconveniences, and social ambitions—all weighted according to 
some secret coefficients.’ 


1The names of the members of the Commission and of the technical committees on 
the statistical, economic and medical aspects were announced by the Prime Minister on 
March 2, 1944. The Commission held its first meeting on the following day. 

2Nation and Family: The Swedish Experiment in Democratic Family and Population 
Policy (New York, 1941), p. 52. 
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The examination of the probable consequences of present population 
trends, on the other hand, will be all to the good. It is to be expected that 
the Commission will come to the conclusion that there is no room for com- 
placency, and that both the political and the economic consequences of a 
steep population decline would be disastrous. 

The most controversial question of all, of course, is: What measures 
should be recommended to increase fertility? One thing is certain: babies 
cannot be bought at bargain prices. Generous family allowances, improve- 
ment of housing conditions and similar welfare measures should be put into 
operation with the least possible delay because they would almost certainly 
have some effect. But whether economic measures alone will suffice to 
check the population decline is very doubtful. 
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Nosopy who visits the Middle East today can regard the present state 
of affairs there with anything but grave disquiet and foreboding—nobody, 
I mean, who is really concerned about the welfare of the Middle East itself 
and about its future relations with the outer world and with Great Britain 
in particular. On the one hand, there is an unparalleled opportunity wait- 
ing to be seized by wise and resolute statesmanship; on the other hand, the 
whole of Middle Eastern society, for lack of statesmanship, is being infected 
by poisons which, in the almost unanimous opinion of local observers, can 
produce only disaster in the Middle East itself and for its and our wider 
interests. Worst of all, for lack of adequate information on the really im- 
portant issues, no kind of control is or can be maintained by either Parlia- 
ment or public opinion in Great Britain upon the policy or policies now being 
applied in a region which is admittedly of vital importance to the Common- 
wealth. From both Englishmen and Egyptians in Cairo, sometimes also 
from Americans and others, I have heard a number of very strange reports 
and much downright comment, which on certain points was very nearly 
unanimous. But it is not my purpose in this paper to discuss what has or 
has not been done in Egypt, Syria, Iraq or Arabia; I want rather to draw 
attention to certain general features and problems which seem to me to be 
fundamental to any consideration of policy in the Middle East. 

In the Middle East the war has produced an entirely new orientation. 
For the first time, economic questions have thrust politics out of the front 
rank of public interest and attention. This is the result in the first place 
of bitter personal experience. In every country all members of all classes, 
except the very wealthy, the self-sufficient and the war profiteers, have been 
severely hit by the shortage and immense rise in prices of necessities. In 
spite of propaganda trying to throw the blame for this on different parties 
(and more especially on the British and Allied armies), there is a general 
recognition that the causes are to be found in unregulated or badly regulated 
economic institutions, in insufficient power of control on the one hand and 
maladjustment of production and distribution on the other, in the general 
failure of the local Governments to understand the problems involved, their 
knuckling-under to powerful interests, their selfishness and their general 
fumbling. But beyond this, the new realization of economic weakness has 
awakened the ambition to strengthen and build up the economic structure 
of the Middle East (though there is as yet no agreement as to the basis and 
scale of reconstruction), and to free its economic life from domination by 
foreign interests. 


1Address given at Chatham House on July 11, 1944. 
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This change in the focus of public interest, and the resulting eagerness 
to see a serious attempt made to deal with these economic questions, has 
simultaneously produced two further consequences. One is impatience with 
political questions, whether small or large, and especially with the bickerings 
and jealousies of local political parties and leaders; the other is a growing 
understanding of the relation of social to economic questions, a growing 
consciousness of social evils, and a wish (it is scarcely more than that as yet) 
that some effort should be made to tackle social problems. 

Impatience with political questions does not, however, imply the rele- 
gation of politics to limbo. So far as internal affairs are concerned, it takes 
different forms according to local circumstances, with a general and rather 
unhealthy distrust of all politicians and a predisposition to welcome swifter 
and sharper methods. But in respect of the great questions of external 
politics the effect has been to wish them quickly out of the way, and there- 
fore to increase irritation at the delay in reaching solutions. These great 
questions of external politics are three: the termination of French control 
in Syria, a final and satisfactory settlement of the Palestine problem, and 
thirdly the removal of all outward servitudes which are felt to be incom- 
patible with full independence and national self-respect, such as the main- 
tenance of British garrisons in Egypt. 

This is a much rationalized analysis of the situation, and it may be 
questioned whether more than a very few in the Middle East are clearly 
aware of the process which is going on. The temper of the general body is 
one of uncertainty, a kind of bewilderment, swaying between distrust of 
everything and everybody and readiness to grasp at the first thing that 
comes along. On the one hand there is a sense of impotence, of being 
mere pawus, and hardly even that, in the struggle between nations, which 
stimulates the desire to assert themselves and to play, by some means or 
other, some striking role in world affairs. On the other hand, the illusions 
generated by their relative freedom from direct involvement in the war, 
together with the expansion of the national finances resulting from the inflow 
of money and currency inflation, make it still more difficult for them to see 
the realities of the situation and to guard a sense of proportion. 

To translate these generalities into concrete particulars would require a 
detailed survey of each country. I might take one country, say Egypt, and 
trace the succession of economic “‘crises,’’ i.e., local shortages of articles of 
consumption, cloth, small change, etc., which have followed one another 
since 1940 and the measures taken to deal with them. But though the 
details vary, much the same sort of thing has happened in all the Middle 
Eastern countries. The drastic reduction of foreign trade and the steady 
increase of inflation have been, of course, common underlying causes; but 
the actual ‘‘crises’’ were directly caused in almost every case by the selfish- 
ness of landowners, traders or hoarders, supplemented by difficulties in 
distribution. In order to relieve the often acute distress of the population, 
Governments have often been forced to employ the method of political 
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bribery (by guaranteeing excessive prices to growers, for example), and, by 
the impossibility of imposing adequate controls, have been forced to tolerate 
flourishing black markets. The British authorities, for their part, found it 
necessary to organize and control imports into the Middle East, in order 
first to ensure that local sources of supply and the restricted import tonnage 
available were utilized to the greatest advantage, and secondly to prevent 
economic collapse in a vital area of operations. The body which carries out 
this task is the Middle East Supply Centre. Thus, for the first time, there 
is an organization in existence which handles the general economy of the 
Middle East as a whole. 

In the meantime, some considerable efforts have been made to expand 
local industry on the basis of local raw materials, not only in order to meet 
local needs and shortages, but also in the hope that they would lessen eco- 
nomic dependence in the future on foreign countries and foreign merchants. 
But it is obvious that this war-time industrial development can do little to 
meet the main problems of economic life, such as the provision of industrial 
power, capital and machinery and the questions of technical education and 
financial control, and that foreign economic controls cannot be seriously 
weakened until the Middle Eastern countries form an economically inte- 
grated unit. 

It might have been expected, then, that the economic co-ordination of 
the Middle East by the M.E.S.C. would have been welcomed as a first step 
towards economic integration: far from it. So great is the jealousy of the 
landowners, so easily is the public diverted from its expressed aims and 
interests to narrow chauvinism by playing upon fears of food shortages, 
that the M.E.S.C. has sometimes had to use the most energetic means to 
obtain a simple interchange of surpluses between the Middle Eastern coun- 
tries in war-time. 

For this futility local politics are chiefly responsible. In proportion as 
the prestige of local political leaders has declined, political life has become 
narrower, more artificial, more self-centred. All Governments pay lip- 
service to the ideals of Arab Federation; all are dominated by local interests 
and personal ambitions. Since February 1942 the Wafd has been in power 
in Egypt. It was thrust into power by extremely strong British action; 
and so we have a particularly strong moral responsibility for its actions: 
and no Egyptian is likely to allow us to forget it. One might have hoped 
that it, at least, would rise above the general level, in view of its claims to 
be a truly national Government, inspired by broad political principles and 
progressive social ideals. In fact it differs little from its predecessors and 
other Middle Eastern Governments, except for its unfortunate authoritarian 
obsessions. When it comes to actual measures, even the Wafd cannot afford 
to challenge vested interests and the privileges of the landowners. 

Nevertheless, in the present state of public feeling, one of the policies 
which figure prominently in the Wafdist programme is that of close co- 
operation with the ‘‘sister Arab countries.’””’ But even supposing al-Nahhas 
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Pasha was eager to create any effective economic co-operation with other 
Arab countries, what can he dare to do? There are scarcely any possible 
tariff modifications which would not affect the interests of Egyptian growers 
or industries (any measure which might be thought to benefit Egyptian 
industry at the expense of Syria or Iraq is, of course, blocked by the Syrians 
or Iraqis). So Arab co-operation, in spite of the intense desire of many of 
the most far-sighted as well as many popular elements in every Arab country 
to see something accomplished, is confined in practice to the innocuous field 
of “cultural co-operation’”’ by means of missions and interchange of teachers, 
students, books, etc., and the organization of cultural congresses. Mean- 
while the public is cosseted by the comings and goings of premiers and 
foreign ministers, by plans for conferences, by speeches and handshakings. 
And the Wafdist Press, by claiming for al-Nahhas the title of Fiihrer of the 
Arab countries, effectively reinsures the Wafd against any possibility that 
the Syrian or Iraqi politicians may envisage any serious step towards poli- 
tical association with Egypt. 

If one were to judge only by outward appearances and activities, the 
impression one would carry away from Egypt, and probably much the same 
would be true of Syria, Lebanon or Iraq, would be one of the pettiness and 
unreality of its political life, of the boomings of political leaders magnilo- 
quent in phrase but empty in performance, of self-deception and egoism in 
face of a situation and an opportunity that demands honest and clear- 
sighted effort. 

But as soon as one catches a glimpse of what is going on below the sur- 
face, one sees in a flash that local politics have little positive meaning. 
Underneath them, and for the most part independently of them, there is a 
stirring and vigorous life. Men, especially young men, and perhaps young 
women too, are thinking seriously about the problems that life is laying 
before them and refusing to listen to the fatuous rhetoric of ministers and 
marionettes. They see clearly that something is desperately wrong in the 
state of Egypt; they watch the social order growing day by day more 
unbalanced, more intolerable; they dread the narrowing down and dark- 
ening of their own future and that of their children by the pettiness and 
incapacity of those who claim to be leading Egypt along the paths of pro- 
gress and prosperity. 

In one sense, no doubt, this is not new; there are always and in every 
country young intellectuals and rebels against the established order. What 
is new is that behind the dissatisfaction of the young intellectuals this time 
there is a great mass of unvocal, vague, but real discontent, which also has 
lost faith in the Wafd and the other political parties, and is looking for new 
leadership. To a great extent the future of the Middle East for the rest 
of this century will be determined by the character and the ideals of that 
leadership when it finally emerges. 

What, then, are the objects and ideals of the younger generation? It is 
just this question that it is most difficult to answer. It is the curse of 
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demagogic rhetoric that it discredits all ideals. The young men are shy of 
proclaiming their faith in any political doctrine. They want practical 
measures. They are ready to support any policy which aims at breaking 
down the barriers that appear to hem them in: more opportunity, a wider 
field of vision and of work, to dethrone the big landowners from their privi- 
leged position and their stranglehold on the Government, to throw off the 
incubus of foreign capitalism. If some of them have more definite policies 
in view, the censorship makes it difficult to put them forward. For the 
censorship in Egypt is ferocious; but by stifling expression, it only drives 
feeling more deeply in. For the first time in my experience of Egypt there 
is talk of social unrest, of revolution. 

But as they look around the ranks of their own people for leadership, 
they can see nothing to bring them hope and encouragement. Only two 
alternatives to the discredited politicians seem to present themselves. One 
is a dictatorship based on the army. But whether it be a monarchial or a 
socialist dictatorship, whether it stands for property and privilege or reduces 
all classes to the same level, and however numerous its popular following 
may be, a dictatorship must necessarily bring in its train one disastrous 
consequence—a still sharper severance of each country from its neighbours, 


- a still greater narrowing of the field of vision and of opportunity for its 


citizens. The experience of Iraq has not been encouraging. Dictatorship 
in petty States is a factor of disintegration and conflict and runs clean counter 
to the aims which the young men have set before themselves. 

The other alternative is 2 Moslem Revolution, an anti-Western move- 
ment appealing to the old Moslem sense of solidarity, aiming at the reunion 
of the Arab lands under the banner of Islam by means of a violent upthrust 
of the Moslem masses, the driving out or extirpation of all the superficial 
Western institutions that seem to have brought only division and corruption, 
the reassertion of the supremacy of the Moslem, of Moslem Law and of 
Moslem institutions in their own homelands. For years past, at first slowly 
and secretly, now more and more openly, the foundations of a Moslem 
Revolution have steadily been organized; but whether they will ever be 
strong enough in the near future to bear the weight of open action depends 
mainly on the turn of events. 

By its very nature, a movement of this kind must be essentially popular, 
appealing to the crude instincts of the masses, and so repugnant to that 
thinking younger generation whose quest we are following. To them it 
appears to stand for regression, not advance; for blind fanaticism, not for 
clearer vision; for repression of human faculties, not for widened oppor- 
tunity. How, in a purely Moslem environment, they ask, can education 
keep pace with the advance of the secular world outside? What weakness, 
what humiliation, what poverty and decay did four centuries of Moslem 
isolation under Ottoman rule bring to the Arab lands? And yet, within a 
Moslem movement, there is a certain idealism, a certain power of attraction 
exercised by its ethical principles; and at least, in contrast to the disruptive 
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force of dictatorship, it is a force making for unity and social justice. And 
so it may well happen that the younger generation, if faced with a situation 
in which they see no glimmer of hope from outside, may turn back in bitter- 
ness and despair to this as the better of the only alternatives left to them, 
and as a gesture of defiance to the outer world which has deceived and dis- 
claimed them. 

For one cannot be surprised, after this, that in reality and whether 
expressed or not, the hopes of all those, young or old, who would see Egypt 
and the Arab countries advance to a larger life and closer unity rest upon 
the co-operation and initiative of the Western world. They find themselves 
embedded in a rut, and in order to get out of it some pull from outside is 
needed. The rut, it is true, is in the new road of Westernization, but the 
lesson that they draw is not that they should go back to the old road of 
Moslem despotism, but that the new road must be broadened and improved. 
In plain language, what is wrong with the present Western institutions in 
the Middle East is not that they do not fit the Arab peoples, or that they 
bring weakness and division, but that they are too superficial. Having no 
depth of foundation in the minds of either politicians or people, taken over 
simply as an external code of political behaviour, they furnish no guidance 
out of an impasse or at moments of crisis. So the political leaders drift 
helplessly with current and tide, and the currents that move beneath the 
surface are, and cannot be other than, the old deep currents of Eastern 
tradition. 

This is the real crisis of the Arabic East. The original impulse that it 
received from the West in the sphere of political institutions and thought is 
exhausted. Either it must receive a new impulse or it will fall back into a 
chaos of petty autocracies made a thousand times more repressive by modern 
methods of communication and control. If we of the West wish to have the 
Arab countries working in harmony with us, then we have to furnish that 
new impulse. And to be really effective, not merely to produce a me- 
chanical reaction without life and energy of its own, our impulse must be 
imparted on two levels. On the one hand, an immediate initiative in the 
political field, to lift the Arabic East out of its present deadlock; on the other 
hand, a long-term policy of co-operation in all fields, especially the cultural 
field, in order to reinforce, to deepen and above all to purify the contribution 
of the West to the life and thought of the East. 

For action on these lines, the hopes and expectations of the Arab world 
are centred first on Great Britain. In spite of all the grudges, the suspicions 
and the propaganda directed against us by enemies without and within, it 
is still British co-operation which the great majority desire to see extended 
in political and cultural life. But it must be made perfectly clear that their 
desire does not in any sense imply acquiescence in British political or econo- 
mic control, nor even British leadership, except in so far as the taking of 
an initiative confers a natural leadership within the group whose co-opera- 
tion is determined by that initiative. And it is equally important that 
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recognition of our leadership should not be demanded in advance, which 
would necessarily induce a feeling of dependence and inferiority on the other 
side, but should follow naturally from the part which we shall play in a 
common enterprise. 

It is one of the most heartening signs in the Middle East, the one beacon 
of hope that lights up a landscape otherwise uniformly dark and depressing, 
that there are today, not merely individual Englishmen, but British organi- 
zations of high standing and authority engaged in planning just such common 
enterprises. And, wisely, they are not planning on purely political lines, 
but are aiming primarily at building up a habit of co-operation between the 
Governments and peoples of the Middle East and at laying the foundations 
for closer and deeper relations in the moral and intellectual as well as the 
material field between Moslems and Westerners. It is by now, I think, 
common knowledge that the initiative in planning for future economic co- 
operation is being taken by the Middle Eastern Supply Centre, which began 
as a purely British organization, then expanded into an Anglo-American 
organ, and has now become the nucleus of an Economic Council for the 
whole Middle East. I should not venture, even if I knew all the facts, to 
put forward a summary of its plans and proposals. But this at least I can 
say from personal contact with members of its staff: that the spiritin which 
its enterprise is being planned is completely free from the old spirit of mono- 
poly and exploitation for selfish ends. The interests of the Middle Eastern 
countries are put first, and steadily kept there. And herein lies the promise 
of the first, immediate initiative to lift the Arabic East out of the rut. 

In the cultural and intellectual fields all plans must inevitably be con- 
fined, so far as the immediate future is concerned, to laying foundations, in 
the hope that upon these may be built in due course a solid edifice of shared 
experience and aspiration. Generally speaking, the curse of the Middle 
East is superficiality, the rapid learning of techniques without understanding 
the mental processes that have gone to their creation, whether they are in 
mechanics, the sciences or the arts, or in government, administration or 
law. And so long as this is the case, there can be no real co-operation in 
heart and mind between the East and the West. The objective set by such 
conditions is clear: to educate the youth of the East in the intellectual and 
spiritual foundations of Western culture and material civilization, so that 
in the end they will be able to restate the elements of value in their own 
Eastern tradition and bring them as their distinctive contribution to the 
future culture of mankind. 

The most significant feature about both the immediate economic and 
the long-term cultural planning is this: that although both are being made 
under British auspices, neither is conceived in purely British terms. It is 
true that the M.E.S.C., being now Anglo-American in composition, could not 
possibly serve British interests only. But neither in its plans for the future 
does it seek to serve Anglo-American interests only. These are conceived 
in the interests of the countries of the Middle East, with British and Ameri- 
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can co-operation to begin with, but not excluding the co-operation of other 
nations nor directed against the interests of any. 

So also the cultural and educational programme is based upon the unity 
of Western culture, without aiming to give British culture and the English 
language a dominant place in the Middle East. There is already a special 
organization for the purpose of extending the knowledge of English language 
and literature, namely the British Council. This is a legitimate and even 
desirable object, so long as it does not seek to push British culture at the 
expense of other European cultures. To do so is neither wise nor possible, 
and I am glad to say that, so far as my experience goes, the British Council 
is not attempting to do so. 

In this field (if I may digress for a moment) we have to draw both a 
lesson and a warning from the experience of the French. The lesson is this: 
that to achieve anything you must be convinced of the real value of what 
you are doing. That was the secret of the success of the French. They 
propagated French culture not purely out of political ambition, but largely 
from idealistic motives; because every Frenchman believes in the universal 
mission and validity of French culture as France’s greatest gift to the world. 
Few of our official representatives in the Middle East have held in the past, 
or do now hold with any conviction, such a conception of a British cultural 
mission, but they are perhaps the more likely in consequence to avoid the 
error made by the French. A cultural policy must not be exploited in order 
to gain politicalends. It was precisely this that brought the French to grief 
in Syria. British political action in the outer world has always been directed 
(when it was truest to itself) to the establishing of an identity of interests 
as the basis of mutual relations and anglophile sympathies, and it would be 
folly to attempt to substitute any kind of cultural policy for this. 

But the programme with which we are now dealing has no necessary 
connection with the British Council at all. From the angle of Western 
culture, the French and British contributions supplement one another, and 
both are essential for the task of overcoming the superficiality of which I 
was speaking. On this plane we must put politics behind us and strive 
together, British and French and Americans, in co-operation and honourable 
rivalry, without reckoning on material profit or loss or fixing our eyes on 
sectional interests. The things of the spirit cannot be bought and sold, and 
the cultural task before us demands the unselfish consecration to it of the 
best that isin us. For we have not only to construct; we have also to undo 
much that has been wrongly constructed in the past, and we shall find on 
our way many obstacles, of our own and others’ making, that only faith and 
perseverance can overcome. 

This then is the opportunity, visible to the eye of hope, in the Middle 
East. But itis most unlikely that either an immediate economic programme 
or a long-term cultural programme, however generously and unselfishly they 
may be conceived, can be put into operation without meeting and over- 
coming serious opposition and difficulties. The opposition will come pri- 
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marily from narrow political interests, the difficuities partly from old and new 
international rivalries, and partly from the imperfections of our instruments. 

In regard to local politics it may hardly seem necessary to say more than 
has been already said. But I use the term here in a wider sense to include 
all political systems and ideas in the Middle East which for selfish or mis- 
guided reasons are hostile to such co-operative enterprises. Of these systems 
there are three: regional politics in the sense already discussed, pan-Arabism 
and political Zionism. It is the conflict between these three which over- 
shadows and darkens the whole political outlook in the Middle East, not 
only because of the fact of conflict, nor even because of the bitterness which 
it engenders, but because it is a conflict between evils. Were any one of 
these three systems to gain its objective completely, the result would be not 
only politically disastrous, but even more disastrous to the peoples them- 
selves, morally and spiritually. 

The disruptive and sterilizing effect of regionalism needs no further dis- 
cussion. Pan-Arabism is not in itself a destructive or negative idea; but 
as a result of the conflict with Zionism and with the Western Powers, it has 
grown increasingly bitter and narrow in outlook. Except in those small, 
enlightened, but still unorganized nationalist circles which we are aiming to 
strengthen, pan-Arab feeling tends to ally itself more and more with the 
anti-Western ‘‘Moslem Revolution” and to become fanatically opposed to 
everything and everybody not Moslem. 

Zionism also has at bottom a healthy spiritual and social ideal. But 
political Zionism, born of a wave of spiritual defeatism amongst the Jews of 
Eastern Europe, has, like all similar movements, become a moral cancer, 
destroying its own people and infecting all other organisms in contact with it. 
It is not for us, who have not shared the agony of the Jews, to say any word 
of self-righteous rebuke or personal criticism. But it is a tragic fact that so 
many Jews, bruised by injustice, cannot see that they are themselves de- 
manding the infliction of injustice, cannot see that the doctrine of violence 
which is inherent in political Zionism must end by corrupting the whole body 
and generating named antagonisms and conflict. 

Only in one thing are all these evil and destructive perversions in 
accord—to oppose any plan for healthy reconstruction by every means in 
their power, so long as they do not see in it the full satisfaction of their private 
ambitions. Conversely, it is our duty, to ourselves and the world, so long 
as we hold a prime responsibility in the Middle East, to do our utmost to 
construct a solid triangle, by giving to the healthy and constructive forces 
in each of these movements its rightful place, each buttressing the others in 
a stable general system. We have to try to build up the regional units, 
while at the same time counteracting the influence of narrowly selfish inter- 
ests by making mutual consultation and co-operation ever closer and more 
profitable. We have to try to bring the pan-Arabs to substitute for their 
bitter anti-Westernism and anti-Zionism a sense of partnership in the 
rebuilding of the Middle East as a worthy unit on the world scale. And, 
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perhaps most difficult of all, we must give full play to our human sympathies 
for the despairing Jews of Central and Eastern Europe, yet not allow our 
vision of right and justice to be blinded by mistaken appeals on their behalf. 
For our own sakes as well as for theirs, we have a duty to bind up their 
wounds and to restore them to honourable life and fruitful activity within 
our society. But we must not listen to the demands of the political Zionists 
when we know that to carry them out would involve for us immediately the 
betrayal of all our hopes in and for the Middle East, and for them, in the 
long run, utter self-destruction. We must strive to bring Zionism to play 
its part with us in the restoration of the Middle East, in the spirit of the 
creative Judaism of the ancient prophets and the collaborative Judaism of 
the mediaeval doctors and philosophers, not of the sterile and fanatical 
Judaism of the Maccabees and the Roman War. 

In view of the demands which this makes upon us and of the formidable 
obstacles in the way of its realization, you will no longer be surprised at the 
pessimism of my opening words. With Commander Herbert Agar I believe 
that this is a ‘‘time for greatness.” In the Middle East, at least, we have 
only one alternative before us: either to do the big thing, or tocrash. But 
my heart sinks when I think of some of our political leaders and their fol- 
lowers, of the strategists and the vested interests, and the difficulty of getting 
public opinion in Great Britain to understand the problems of the Middle 
East. And our policy must be firmly based at home before we can put any 
plans into operation and hope to gain for them the support of the live and 
progressive elements in the Middle East itself, in face of the campaign of 
lies, of misrepresentation, of appeals to selfish interests and baser passions, 
which the opposing forces will wage. They will not hesitate even (indeed, 
they have already begun) to try to stir up rivalries between the Powers in 
the Middle East in order to forestall agreement. 

From this side, too, it is possible to foresee further difficulties. Assuming 
a firm decision on our part to pursue the kind of policy I have described, are 
we to be prepared to carry it out alone or must we wait for the co-operation 
of other nations? I hope that, if we are convinced that a given policy is the 
right one in any circumstances, we should do our utmost to carry it out, no 
matter what other peoples or Governments may do. It must be granted 
that it may not always be easy to bring other Governments to work in 
harmony with our policies, or even not to oppose them; yet I dare to think 
that, if we were firmly set on such a policy, we should find support and 
positive assistance in quarters where perhaps we might not have expected it. 
Let us look very briefly at the three peoples principally concerned: the 
French, the Americans and the Russians. 


(a) The French. 1 am one of those who believe most firmly in the 
absolute necessity of Franco-British collaboration for the rebuilding of 
Europe and European civilization, for lasting settlement in Europe, for our 
own safety, and also for our cultural programme in the Middle East. But 
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we should be under no illusions about the difficulties which may for a time 
attend all efforts on our part to work with the French. Apart altogether 
from our general political relations in Europe, our local relations in Syria 
never have been good and are not good now. Still, when it is remembered 
that the French interest in the Levant to which the French themselves 
attach most importance is their cultural tradition, and since not only do we 
honestly not wish to drive out French cultural influence but positively 
require French cultural co-operation, and since it is to be hoped that the 
French will see for themselves the dangers of continuing to play a lone hand, 
I think that we need not too quickly despair of reaching a working agreement 
which will remove any open or covert hostility to each other’s share in the 
common task. 


(b) The Americans. We have received so many warnings from qualified 
American sources that the United States is not likely to take any active 
interest in the Middle East after the war that it may seem useless to expect 
American co-operation of any kind. But two American interests are already 
so deeply engaged in the Middle East that their withdrawal is practically 
inconceivable. And fortunately these interests lie precisely in the two 
fields of economic and cultural development with which we are now mainly 
concerned. I mean, of course, the American oil interests in Saudi Arabia 
and the numerous American colleges headed by the American University of 
Beirut. These educational institutions are of particular importance as 
centres from which cultural influences radiate throughout the Middle East, 
and they have mostly taken such a broad view of their responsibilities that 
we can confidently count on their readiness to co-operate (without ceasing 
to be American) with any sincere and broad-based cultural programme. As 
for the oil interests, there are some grounds for the belief that they too are 
not unwilling to take a broad view of their privileges and responsibilities in 
the field of economic development, if they are approached fairly and squarely 
and on a basis of reciprocity. 


(c) The Russians. I believe that we should be well-advised in every 
way to invite Russian co-operation from the beginning. It is true that we 
have no indications of Soviet policy and ideas beyond the Persian agree- 
ments, and that the prevalent attitude towards the U.S.S.R. in political 
and religious circles in the Middle East appears to be one of fear. But in 
advanced socially-minded groups I found a certain expectancy in their atti- 
tude towards a possible expansion of Russian influence, and it is obvious 
that if the Soviets wish to take a hand in Middle Eastern affairs they will 
do so. I have long held that the U.S.S.R. has an invaluable contribution 
to make towards the solution of some difficult political and social questions 
in Asia, in which we have no experience to guide us, while the Russians have. 
But I should go farther. It is, I am sure, the fact that the progressive ele- 
ments in the Middle East would prefer that the initiative in the directions 
of political, economic and social reconstruction should come from us. But 
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if we fail them, there is still an alternative to the chaos of competing petty 
nationalisms. That alternative is Russian leadership; and I have no doubt 
whatsoever that if we are content to go on muddling along as we have 
done in the last twenty-five years, then it will be in the real and best 
interests of the Middle East and of the world that the Russians should step 
in and take from our hands a task which we shall be no longer fit to execute. 

And this brings us finally to a problem which I can only touch on, the 
problem of creating the proper instruments to carry out such a policy. For 
our traditional instruments, with their limited and divided functions, are 
plainly incapable of grappiing with any comprehensive scheme. The Foreign 
Office, in its present form at least, is inescapably entangled in the futilities 
of local politics, and in any case lacks the concentration of purpose and the 
specialist departments needed for a positive programme of development. 
That it is not trusted by the peoples of the Middle East is an equally serious 
objection. As for the Colonial Office, the shameful spectacle which it pre- 
sents in Palestine is the subject of incredulous amazement amongst our 
friends everywhere in the Middle East, and of scornful glee amongst our 
enemies. A Government which is forced to look on impotently while its 
subjects build up two, indeed three, rival armies which openly drill with 
weapons stolen from its own troops is no Government, but the abdication 
of all government. It is only fair to add that the responsibility does not 
rest solely upon the Colonial Office. But at all events, the net result of 
Foreign Office and Colonial Office administration is that the radius of 
British action has steadily become more and more circumscribed to the 
radius of British military action. 

\ hat is needed is an organization which will pull us out of the rut as well; 
which will co-ordinate Middle Eastern policy, economic and social, no less 
than political; which will work out definite lines of action now and start to 
put them into operation, with the reasonable assurance that other Govern- 
ment departments will not constantly interfere with or thwart its activity. 
The nucleus of such an organization already exists in the Resident Minister’s 
office plus the M.E.S.C., but it can do no more than plan until it is given 
permanent shape and status. This seems to me to be the unit of the right 
size and character for our future relations with the Middle East, and if our 
hopes of seeing some new kind of international organization are realized after 
this war, such a unit would be able to interlock for specific purposes with the 
appropriate sections of corresponding French, American and Russian 
representations. 

Summary of Discussion 

Srrk FREDERICK WHYTE (in the Chair) asked if the lecturer had discovered 
any contact between the Moslems of India and those of the Middle East. 
Were they the same mixture of reactionary and progressive forces? 


PROFESSOR GIBB replied that so far he had not noticed any contact 
between the Moslems of India and those of the Middle East. The latter 
appeared to take little interest in the problems of India. 
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ProFEssoR Davin Mirrany asked whether it was possible to identify 
the Moslem movement with any definite economic or social section or class 
of the population from which a lead might come. 


PROFESSOR G1bB replied that, at the moment, the strongest Moslem 
movement existed among the artisans, the working classes in the towns. 
The evidence of such statements as were allowed to appear and such infor- 
mation as could be gathered was that the movement would be revolutionary 
in that it was opposed to the retention of their privileges by the present 
ruling class, particularly the landowners. What redistribution of land and 
of political functions would take place, were this movement successful, it was 
impossible to say now. It was a historic characteristic of Moslem move- 
ments that they did not appear on the surface with any detailed programme; 
they came into existence and created a programme once they had started 
on their way. 


ProressoR NORMAN BENTWICH said that he had spent only a few weeks 
in Egypt recently, but had been able to feel the depths of social unrest 
which existed there. He did not know which was worse, the richness of the 
rich or the poverty of the poor. 

But there had appeared to him to be one or two beacons of hope. One, 
as the lecturer had said, was the growing influence of serious British thought. 
On the way out to the East he had met a group of students from Middle 
East countries who had been in England during four years of war studying 
at universities and technical colleges. 

Another cultural influence of growing importance in the Middle East 
was the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. It was already recognized 
amongst the Arab peoples as a great centre of learning, science and scholar- 
ship and a few Arab graduates were now among its research students. Its 
Arabic Institute was one of the best in the Middle East for Arabic literature, 
history and culture. Jewish brains and culture could play a great part in 
bringing Western thought to the East, as in the past they had played a great 
part in bringing Eastern thought to the West. 

Professor Bentwich added that he was no spokesman for political 
Zionism, but though it might be possible to read into its most extreme ex- 
pressions that violence referred to by the lecturer, it was only fair to say 
that the responsible leaders of political Zionism were determined to find a 
peaceful solution to the Palestinian problem. They were looking forward 
to the Jews being not only a political but an economic, social and cultural 
force in Arab countries, which should be a benefit to all the inhabitants of 


the area. It was a mistake to include Zionism among the disruptive forces 
in the Middle East. 


CAPTAIN THE Hon. MicHArL Astor asked what were the main factors 
of dispute between the Jews and the Arabs. To what extent was it likely 
that they would resort to arms in settlement of their differences? 


PROFESSOR GIBB replied that he could not describe the factors or differ- 
ence between Jews and Arabs in the space of a few minutes. They were 
economic, political, social and especially psychological. The more intensely 
these differences were felt the more likely would a clash become, and hardly 
anyone expected Palestine to escape another triangular civil war within the 
next few years. 
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PROFESSOR W. J. ROSE said that the work which had made the Soviet 
Union what it was today was, seen in its proper perspective, the consequence 
of nearly a century of the activity of the intelligentzia in Eastern Europe. 
Was there such a thing in the Middle East as a Moslem intelligentzia 
working as a ferment, even with nihilistic tendencies, as against the vested 
interests and traditions in that region, as those in Eastern Europe had 
worked against the altar and the throne twenty years ago? Could Great 
Britain co-operate with this force? 


PROFESSOR GIBB replied that there was an Arab intelligentzia, though 
it was somewhat unorganized. It was centred in one or two larger towns 
and especially in Cairo. ‘This intelligentzia had been building up for many 
years, certainly since the time of the British occupation, and was now com- 
posed of a number of personalities with a small following. The part which 
it might play as a leaven of social ideas was becoming more and more clear. 
For the first time this intelligentzia was becoming aware of its function as 
the disseminator of certain doctrines which bore a marked similarity to 
some of the ideas expressed by the intelligentzia of old Russia. He had been 
surprised to find how far the influence of Russian ideas had penetrated in 
the Middle East during the past five years. 

He considered that Great Britain should be able to co-operate with these 
progressive forces in the Middle East without ideological prejudice or pre- 
conceptions. It must be left to the people of this area to work out their 
own solution of their economic and social problems. The British must not 
try to provide the solution they thought fit. One of the oddities of history 
was that the classical liberalism of the nineteenth century, which had prided 
itself upon not being revolutionary, had not realized that in importing itself 
into and propagating itself in the Middle East it was introducing a revo- 
lutionary leaven into the Middle Eastern society as it then was. Partly for 
this reason it had not had the effect upon that society which had been 
expected. 


Mr. LioNEL AirD asked whether it were not true that in the past the 
religious leaders in the Middle East and in Asia had tended to be the con- 
servative element, whereas those adopting or adapting Western ideas and 
scientific achievements had been mainly non-religious. Might not this be 
a reason why the people of the Middle East found it so difficult to digest 
the Western contribution referred to? Had the lecturer met any religious 
groups, theologians or others, with liberal or progressive ideas? 


PROFESSOR GIBB replied that he did not know of any progressive reli- 
gious group in the Middle East, but he did know of such individuals. If 
a cross-section of the mentality and outlook of students and teachers at 
El Azhar today could be compared with a cross-section made fifty years 
ago, it would be found that a good deal of movement had taken place. So 
far it had not had much outward effect, but it did exist. 


Stk EpGar BoNHAM CARTER asked the lecturer whether he did not 
consider that the growth of nationalism and anti-foreign feeling was so 
strong in the countries of the Middle East that it would be difficult for any 
outside country to have much influence there after the war. He had sug- 
gested that economic and cultural influences were stronger than formerly, 
but would this be sufficient to make it possible for Great Britain to carry 
out a policy such as he had outlined? 
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PROFESSOR GIBB replied that it would be impossible to carry out any 
policy which would not stir up some anti-foreign feeling, both on political 
and also partly on economic grounds. The policy he had put forward was, 
in his view, the only one which might possibly succeed in view of the existing 
situation in those countries. It would be necessary somehow to get behind 
the local Governments, who represented a very limited, rather conservative 
social element, particularly the land-owning classes. The intelligentzia were 
not only tired of these Governments but believed it impossible for the Middle 
East to advance politically, economically and socially so long as they were 
in power. Therefore the only chance for Great Britain to assist the work 
of reconstruction in the Middle East would be fer her to work with and 
through this progressive intelligentzia and to by-pass the attempts of the 
local Governments to stir up trouble. That it would be difficult was certain, 
that it would be impossible he would not dare to say. 

Mr. HAro_tp Goap asked what were the economic foundations of the 
society in the Middle East. 


PROFESSOR GIBB replied that the society of the Middle East was founded 
mainly on the basis of the large estates. Small peasant owners did exist 
and also small artisans were to be found in the towns, but their social position 
was weak and their political and economic position weaker still. 
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HEALTH IN EUROPE’ 


NEVILLE M. GOODMAN 


‘THE health of Europe today is, with one reservation, ‘‘not too bad”’; it 
is by no means desperate or irremediable. The reservation lies in the risks 
for the future, the potentialities of the immediate liberation and post- 
liberation periods, the possibilities, indeed probabilities, which it will take 
all our skill, resources and goodwill to resolve. 

Any picture of the medical state of Europe now must have as its back- 
ground the sombre shadow of malnutrition and its medical effects. About 
two years ago an independent Swiss observer, Dr. Gautier, Chief of the 
Health Section of the League of Nations, estimated that about a hundred 
million people in Europe needed feeding; that number has since increased. 
He did not mean, of course, that a hundred million people in Europe were 
starving; he meant that a hundred million people needed additional food 
to maintain them in health and efficiency. The countries of Europe can 
be divided very roughly into the starving, the half-starved, the hungry and 
those like the British people who have had their choice reduced but are still 
getting enough to maintain them in efficiency and good health. It is invi- 
dious to classify, but into the list of the starving countries I would put 
Greece, Poland, occupied Russia, parts of Yugoslavia; into the half-starving 
countries, Belgium, urban France, Norway, Finland, Spain and Portugal, 
perhaps Italy; into the hungry countries Holland, Denmark, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and the rest of the Balkans. This leaves us with Germany, Great 
Britain and the neutrals, Sweden, Switzerland and Eire. 

Even more important is a classification according to the value of the 
individual to the German war effort. The Germans have by now so organ- 
ized the feeding of Europe that a man who is contributing directly to the 
German war effort may be getting perfectly good rations, whereas his neigh- 
bour who is not so contributing may be living at starvation level. There are 
other differences and discrepancies within one country or one area. In 
war-time rural populations are always, with certain exceptions, better off 
than urban populations; even the Germans have not succeeded in taking 
away all the food from those who produce it. There is the difference be- 
tween the rich and the poor, between those who can take advantage of the 
Black Market and those who cannot doso. For instance, the official ration 
of the Polish Jew is said to be 400 calories a day. Since 2,400 calories are 
required to maintain an adult doing light work, a Polish Jew can exist on 
his official ration for one-sixth of a day, four hours. Since the Jew is not 
usually a peasant, and in any case has been herded into ghettos in the town, 


1Address given at Chatham House on August 1, 1944. 
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his chances of supplementing his ration are small and, of course, the inevi- 
table has happened. 

A Polish Medical Officer, who had exceptional opportunities for obser- 
ving a large community living under starvation conditions, speaks, in a 
confidential report, of the sensation of hunger which appears after four to 
six weeks of inadequate diet. It is very disturbing at first and causes 
nervousness and irritability. After some months it calms down and is 
replaced by general weakness and exhaustion. During this period the 
sensation of hunger occurs only immediately after the last mouthful of food 
and ceases after some minutes. He goes on to describe the loss of weight, 
the disappearance of fat and the abscesses which form. Deep ulcers may 
appear on any part of the body; they are not related to washing facilities 
but appear equally whether the camp has good washing facilities or bad 
ones. The skin changes, thinning and flaking, and the muscles begin to 
show their shape externally. Hunger swellings appear. Children show a 
pale, swollen face with a doughy skin; after normal feeding their faces 
become lean and rosy. He describes the diarrhoea, to which a great deal 
of attention has recently been given in the medical press in connection with 
our prisoners who have been on a starvation diet in Italian prison camps. 
This diarrhoea is one of the common causes of death from starvation, with 
stools up to twenty or thirty a day. Under the heading ‘‘Mental Symp- 
toms,” he mentions irritability alternating with depression and inability to 
concentrate. He cites, as an example, men whose chief relaxation was to 
play chess, who were unable after some weeks of inadequate diet to play 
any but the simplest type of card games. Finally he draws a picture of 
people starving and slowly nearing the end of their lives. He could find 
hardly any human features in their mentality. They persisted in a state 
of lassitude; they took no interest in their surroundings, their health, their 
work or the weather. Food, and anything connected with food, alone could 
affect them. These people did not often go to the dispensary but fell dead 
suddenly during the roll-call or at work; they were rarely taken on stretchers 
to the hospital. He adds: ‘‘Amongst so many others I remember well one 
man who came to the waiting-room with the help of two others. He sat 
down on a bench and began searching for something. At last he said: ‘Where 
is my kettle?’ When the kettle, which was by his feet, was handed to him, 
he embraced it with both hands and died.” 

Apart from these more striking and extreme examples we have the large 
group of medical complications of starvation. I have already mentioned 
the hunger swellings, the hunger oedema. We now think it is caused prima- 
rily by a lack of first-class (animal) proteins. Most people are familiar with 
photographs of it. Paradoxically the less one eats the fatter one gets. 
It is due to a deposit of fluid in the tissues and is exactly comparable to the 
condition caused by the last stages of heart and kidney disease. Swellings 
appear round the eyes and the points of the elbows, in the abdomen and at 
the ankles. 
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Special diseases result from particular vitamin deficiencies. The two 
best known are scurvy and rickets. The first results from a shortage of 
Vitamin C, contained in fruit and fresh vegetables. Haemorrhages occur 
under the skin and around the teeth. Rickets appear in children who are 
lacking in Vitamin D. The classical picture of a child with advanced 
rickets shows him with a pale face, bulging sweaty forehead, the “rickety 
rosary’—a knot on each rib where the rib joins the breast-bone—a pot- 
belly, not caused by fluid like the hunger oedema but due to the laxity of 
the muscles, and with the knock-knees or bow legs due to the lack of lime 
which makes the bones too soft to support the weight of the body. There 
are also the less well-known diseases like beri-beri, pellagra and so on. 

Anaemia is another result of under-nourishment, due to a deficiency of 
iron. The broad effect of anaemia is to reduce resistance to bacterial infec- 
tion, so that wounds, particularly operation wounds, which should heal 
cleanly, become septic. Another effect of extreme anaemia is to cause women 
to miscarry. 

An under-nourished population invariably means an increase in skin 
diseases, such as scabies and impetigo. That situation in Europe is aggra- 
vated today by a shortage of washing facilities, a shortage of fuel for hot 
water and particularly a shortage of soap. 

There are the dysenteries and diarrhoeas; mild dysentery has been 
sweeping over Central Europe. The increase is due to a combination of 
circumstances, improper and inadequate food, badly stored food, food which 
has been dirtied, contaminated and so on; a general lowering of the food 
standards. 

Finally, malnutrition plays an important part not only in tuberculosis, 
but also in typhus and malaria. 

The situation in the immediate liberation period may possibly be wor- 
sened, at least temporarily, by the movement of displaced persons or by the 
return home of the conscripted peasant or small farmer. Displaced persons 
will make every effort to get home as soon as possible. Obviously whatever 
controls are instituted, large numbers will congregate at nodal points on the 
transport system and unless food is provided for them at those points their 
condition in relation to food may be temporarily aggravated. The peasant 
or small farmer, who has been conscripted either into the armies or war 
factories inside Germany will also try to get home by hook or by crook as 
soon as he possibly can. When he gets home he may find his farm destroyed, 
with no livestock, no tools and no seeds; for a short period he too may be 
considerably worse off for food than when he was getting even a barely 
adequate ration as a factory worker in Germany. 

The only bright spot in this gloomy picture is that, speaking very gener- 
ally, the permanent effects of malnutrition are very small. People either die 
of starvation or of some disease caused by starvation, or get over it. There 
are exceptions, such as the bony changes I mentioned in connection with 
rickets; but our experience during and after the last war has shown that 
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permanent changes are rare. (After all, it was the generation of Germans 
who suffered during and after the last war that very nearly conquered 
Europe in this one.) 

Epidemics provide the next problem to be dealt with. In the foreground 
of the picture are the different types of typhus and malaria. Typhus occurs 
in many parts of the world in many different forms. It is spread by many 
different kinds of insects, fleas, ticks and so on; but the typhus we are afraid 
of in Europe is war-typhus—epidemic or exanthematic typhus—the old 
gaol-fever, which is spread exclusively by the louse and the excreta of 
the louse. 

The problem then of typhus is the problem of the louse, plus one other 
factor which I will refer to later. In pre-war Europe, typhus could nearly 
always be found in three areas—a big one, a smaller one and a little one, like 
the three bears. The big one was in Eastern Europe roughly from the Baltic 
to the Bosphorus, through eastern Poland into Roumania, Bulgaria and 
Turkey and, incidentally, right along the southern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. The second area appeared in Spain a year or so after the end of 
the Spanish Civil War. Thirdly, a smail number of outbreaks of typhus 
occur nearly every year in western Eire. We can ignore the last two areas; 
in Spain it has been gradually diminishing since the outbreak in 1939. In 
the eastern area typhus was endemic; it died down during the summer to a 
few dozen cases in each country and increased during the winter to a few 
hundred. Winter is the typhus season because the enterprising louse, who 
wants to take up a new housing estate, then finds his opportunities, since 
it is in winter that people wash and change their clothes less, and huddle 
together round the stove more; that is the opportunity for the louse to 
breed and move about. The typhus might perhaps have died out, but it 
was kept up during the summer by wandering bands of gypsies and tinkers. 

During the war there has, of course, been a vast amount of traffic back- 
wards and forwards across this eastern typhus area and, as might be ex- 
pected, the disease has spread westwards. It has spread over the whole of 
Poland, into Germany, Czechoslovakia, Austria and Hungary. The farthest 
west it has reached, so far as we know, is Holland, where there have been a 
few cases, and Belgium. In the Reich it has not in any way got out of 
control. Large numbers of cases have occurred, four or five thousand each 
winter and spring, but they have been dotted about all over the country and 
confined to small outbreaks of six to a dozen people. These outbreaks have 
been almost confined to non-Germans, prisoners-of-war and imported work- 
ers; the number of cases amongst the Germans has been extremely small. 
After all, the Germans are a clean race; they keep their hair cut short and 
have a good system of sanitary administration. 

In the Balkans typhus has appeared round Athens but has apparently 
been suppressed there. [It has also become epidemic in Yugoslavia. It 
appeared in Naples, having been introduced, I understand, from Yugoslavia 
and not, as might have been expected, by Germans and Italians returning 
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from North Africa. Then it occurred in Southern France, in this case having 
been imported from North Africa: there was an outbreak in Marseilles in two 
of the filthy Vichy gaols, and scattered cases have appeared all over Southern 
France. Since the Allied occupation has cut off North Africa from metro- 
politan France, we have no up-to-date information of typhus occurring in 
France. 

The real danger will come later when the millions of displaced persons 
start moving back to their own countries. Many of them will be lousy and 
some will be infected. We are not quite sure how malnutrition operates so 
far as typhus is concerned, but we believe that for a major typhus epidemic 
it is necessary, not only that people should be infested with infected lice but 
also that they should have been suffering from malnutrition over a long 
period. In Europe we have these two factors present; and it was these two 
factors which, after the last war, were estimated to have caused the death 
of between two and three million people in Russia, a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand in Serbia and several hundred thousand in Roumania. 

We have, however, two new weapons to use in the fight against typhus 
which we lacked after the last war. The first isa vaccine; no one claims that 
it is 100 per cent effective as a protection against an attack of typhus, but 
it will almost certainly prevent death and it will very probably reduce the 
incidence of the disease. Whether there will be enough for everybody we 
cannot be certain, but there will be enough for a large number of people in 
the areas where there are epidemics and for those who are specially exposed 
to risk. But much more important than the vaccine is the new anti-louse 
powder. These powders, which were very secret at first, have now been 
mentioned in the press. The best one is commonly known as D.D.T. 
powder. Anti-louse powders were used in the last war, but the soldiers 
used to say that they made them scratch more than the louse did. D.D.T. 
powder has no ill-effects on the human skin. American doctors have lived 
in the atmosphere of the stuff for months without any ill-effects. It has no 
idiosyncrasies, or at least we have not so far met anyone who is sensitive to 
it. It kills the lice within some twenty-four hours and its potency lasts for 
some considerable time. It does not kill the eggs, but provided one does 
not wash too much and the powder stays on, it will kill the young lice as 
they hatch out. The old method of bathing an infected person, cutting his 
hair, disinfecting his clothes, etc., was satisfactory, but in five minutes he 
might often be reinfected. In Naples recently squads with blowers went 
round the shelters and other places where people were lousy and would pull 
a man to his feet, blow D.D.T. up his sleeves, his trouser legs, down his 
shirt and through his hair and he was deloused almost before he woke up. 
Provided he did not take too many baths he would then be protected from 
reinfection for two or three weeks. 

Before the war the malarious area was to some extent comparable to the 
typhus area. It stretched from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, but it was 
much larger than the typhus area and covered the whole of the Balkans, not 
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merely the eastern Balkans, and the whole of the Mediterranean coast, north 
as wellas south. There were smaller malarial areas in Hungary, in Holland, 
and so on. The anti-malarial work in progress has, of course, suffered on 
account of war operations, but we have not heard of any really severe epi- 
demics. The danger is that the Anopheles mosquito, the most dangerous 
insect in the world, is to be found, with the exception of the extreme north, 
in every country in Europe, including Great Britain. So in each country 
there is the danger that the malarial person will come home and be bitten 
by this insect. 

It is the displaced person, using the term in its broadest sense to include 
soldiers and prisoners-of-war, of whom we need to be frightened. Italian, 
German and Roumanian prisoners-of-war will be coming back from Russia, 
infected with typhus, malaria and relapsing fever, a milder louse-borne 
disease which goes with typhus. French, Belgian and other prisoners-of- 
war, infected with tuberculosis, will be returning from Germany. Soldiers 
and prisoners-of-war will be coming back from tropical areas of almost every 
country in the world with tropical diseases. Poles will go back to Poland 
from Russia and the Middle East, Central Africa and elsewhere; the Jews 
will be going back to their own countries from every quarter of the globe. 

Obviously the numbers of displaced persons can only be guessed at, but 
a published estimate gives a total of about twenty-two million. That is to 
say, about twenty-two million people are away from their own homes, pos- 
sibly half of them away from their own countries; and one of the priority 
tasks of the relief organizations will be to transfer these people back to their 
homes. From the health point of view two objectives must be borne in 
mind: first, they must be prevented, so far as is possible, from spreading 
disease into clean areas; secondly, and almost as important, their return 
must not be delayed unnecessarily on health grounds. Otherwise they will 
take the law into their own hands, and the whole system will break down. 
This was one of the first tasks undertaken by the health authorities in 
UNRRA. An Agreement has been worked out imposing the application of 
minimal health measures for displaced persons in the country where they are 
found, in the country of transit and in the country of final destination. 
That Agreement is almost ready for signature by Governments and, when 
it is signed and comes into force, each country can be assured of the health 
measures applied to displaced persons in transit with the result, we hope, 
that they will not be piled up on every frontier by unnecessary quarantine 
regulations. 

We do not anticipate much trouble from the water and food-borne dis- 
eases, typhoid, para-typhoid and dysentery, except in local areas, where 
there has been such destruction from bombing, fighting or scorched earth, 
that the water and sewerage systems are not working. The film, ‘‘Naples 
was a Battlefield,’’ shows people with buckets lifting up the sewer covers on 
the road and taking the water from the sewers, on account of the destruction 
of the water supply. That is an ideal prescription for an epidemic of 
typhoid. 
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Scarlet fever and diphtheria have been epidemic on a very large scale in 
Central Europe and Scandinavia, but they are not war diseases, and there 
are some signs that they are subsiding. A good deal of epidemic jaundice 
has occurred in Great Britain and even more on the continent. Laymen 
often ask about the possibility of an outbreak of the deadly influenza which 
was so widespread in 1918-19. Influenza is not a war disease and its occur- 
rence then was probably only a coincidence. If that is true we need not 
fear, except by chance, an epidemic of deadly influenza after this war. 

Cholera and plague are only possibilities, but it is always conceivable 
that they may be introduced from their reservoirs in Asia. They may be 
carried by ships, more likely through air traffic and most likely perhaps 
through the Mecca Pilgrimage, which has been the means of entry into 
Europe before. Large numbers of Moslems collected in Saudi Arabia under 
extremely insanitary conditions: they dispersed home and spread cholera 
into Europe. But the conditions of the Pilgrimage are under much greater 
control now, and we are not very frightened of this source of infection, be- 
cause the very names plague and cholera excite such ‘‘alarm and despon- 
dency”’ that every effort is at once made to stamp them out, and with our 
modern weapons we should be able to cope with them. 

The so-called social diseases, tuberculosis and venereal diseases, are war 
diseases and always have increased in time of war. In this respect the pre- 
sent war is no exception. Tuberculosis has increased everywhere: in Great 

sritain the deaths from it are now back to pre-war level but on the Con- 
tinent there is a large increase. Particularly alarming reports have been 
received about French prisoners-of-war and about the increase in the disease 
in Belgium and France, especially amongst children. Pulmonary tuber- 
culosis is also reported as having taken an acute form, resembling the old 
“scalloping consumption.”’ The cure is twofold, first to detect and isolate 
all your ‘‘open”’ cases, i.e., all those who are spreading tuberculosis—an 
enormous job; secondly, an even more enormous job, to get back to normal 
conditions, because the increase in the disease is due to the general lowering 
of health standards, less food, particularly fatty food, overcrowding, bad 
ventilation, long hours of work and so on. 

Venereal disease is aggravated by the partial break-up of family life, the 
unnatural excitement of war and alcoholism. Here again the cure can be 
stated in a few words but it may take years to carry out. It is simply to 
detect the cases and treat them until they become non-infectious. From 
the purely public health point of view we are concerned to render a person 
non-infectious rather than to cure him. If we could render every case of 
venereal disease non-infectious tomorrow by a stroke of the pen, there would 
be no more fresh cases, although there would still be a large number of cases 
of the disease. 

A legacy of a past war shows how the effects of war linger on. The 
Bulgarian Government between the wars asked the Health Organization of 
the League of Nations to investigate an obscure condition affecting all the 
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inhabitants of a remote district in Bulgaria. The League experts found to 
their astonishment that all the inhabitants of this remote area were suffering 
from various forms of congenital syphilis and that it originated from a con- 
valescent camp for Allied soldiers established there after the Crimean War. 

The impairment of the tools with which we have to try to put all this 
straight presents a real difficulty. The shortage of doctors will not come 
to an end with the armistice. The number of medical students training as 
a whole has been much less than in peace-time and infinitely less than the 
demand will be. This is due toa number of reasons. In some countries the 
Germans deliberately suppressed university, including medical, education. 
In other countries the universities became centres of resistance against 
tyranny. They were always getting into trouble and constantly being 
closed and interfered with by the occupying authorities. The same thing 
to a much less extent applies to nurses and auxiliary medical personnel. We 
do not expect an over-all shortage of hospitals and laboratories; a small 
proportion will obviously have been destroyed by war operations, but they 
are almost negligible in comparison with the whole number. Some drugs 
are very short in supply; the shortage varies from country to country but 
there is an over-all shortage of certain drugs, i.e., insulin and other gland 
preparations, iodine and all the ointments with a fatty base, due to the 
shortage of fats. Surgical instruments are scarce in many places. Dress- 
ings, hospital clothing, bedding and equipment and above all soap are in 
very short supply. 

In conclusion, I want to add a word about the general solution not only 
of medical relief problems but of other relief problems. The United Nations 
have set up UNRRA as their official instrument for relief and rehabilitation. 
There is at present a world shortage of supplies in the broadest sense of the 
word. There may be just enough to go round; there certainly will not be 
plenty for everyone. If, in order to secure everything we want, we, par- 
ticularly the people of Great Britain and the United States, allow present 
controls and rationing to be removed immediately after the war, our superior 
purchasing power will certainly ensure that we shall have plenty and that 
others will have little or nothing. I should like to suggest that if we do 
allow that to happen we shall each have a personal responsibility for the 
under-nourishment, the ill-health and the deaths which will inevitably ensue. 
Four hundred years ago John Donne wrote the following words, which have 
never been more apposite than today: 

No man isan island, entire of itself; every man isa piece of the continent, 
a part of the main; if a clod be washed away by the sea, Europe is the less, 
as well as if a promontory were, as well as if a manor of thy friend’s or of 
thine own were; any man’s death diminishes me, because I am involved 


in mankind; and therefore never send to know for whom the bell tolls; 
it tolls for thee.! 


1Henry Alford (ed.), John Donne, Works (6 volumes, London, 1889), vol. III, p. 575. 














NEW GUINEA UNDER WAR 
CONDITIONS 


W. E. H. STANNER 


WITHIN a few weeks of the attack on Malaya, the Japanese armies 
had secured lodgments far to the east in the Australian territories of 
New Guinea and Papua. By the middle of 1942 they had completely 
swamped New Britain, New Ireland and parts of the Solomons, and had 
moved forward to the south-east corner of the mainland of New Guinea. 
By August they were well down the Huon peninsula, and were striking 
over the very difficult territory of the Owen Stanley Ranges to within 
thirty miles of Port Moresby. They were at the threshold of Australia 
and, for us, the fortunes of the war in the Pacific had reached their nadir. 
The Japanese had almost completely over-run.most of the settled areas, 
the habitable zones, and many of the important ports of Papua and the 
Mandated Territory of New Guinea, and the island groups of Melanesia. 
We seemed to be faced with the ruin of many years of colonial effort. 

The Japanese were then held and decisively defeated by Australian 
troops in the Kokoda region, and were flung back to the north-east coast. 
To the south-east at Milne Bay, they were also soundly thrashed in August- 
September 1942 in the first clear-cut land victory any Allied force operating 
against them had had. These truly memorable episodes were some of 
the turning points in the Pacific campaign. There followed one of the 
most bitter and exhausting struggles of the war along the coast from 
Buna, Sanananda and Gona to Salamaua, Lae, Nadzab and Finschhafen. 

Now (July 1944), after this immense effort by the Australian and United 
States forces, the campaign in the New Guinea area appears to be over 
in the strategic sense. The work of rebuilding has already started. The 
emergency administrative changes which Australia had to make, with 
great urgency, during the forward move of the Japanese, and when in 
contact with them, are still generally in force. Any understanding of 
New Guinea under war conditions makes it necessary to understand what 
these administrative arrangements are, and how they came about. 

Papua and the Territory of New Guinea were formerly administered 
by two separate and independent Australian administrations. Papua 
has been administered for many years as a sovereign territory of the 
Commonwealth, and the Territory of New Guinea as a territory under 
Mandate. The Territory of New Guinea was captured from the Germans 
by Australian troops in 1915. It was subsequently governed by a military 
administration, and passed to Australian control as a Mandate under 
the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles. Since that time it has been 
governed by an administration of a fairly orthodox colonial type. 
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The onrush of the Japanese in 1942 found the local authorities relatively 
unprepared. Many areas were swiftly over-run, and a high proportion 
of the civil officials were killed or captured. In both territories the respec- 
tive administrations were suspended in February 1942, and the Australian 
National Security (Emergency Control) Regulations were applied. Under 
these Regulations the Commander-in-Chief was empowered to take any 
action or to do anything necessary for the security of any area in which 
a state of emergency had been proclaimed. These Regulations correspond 
generally to the British Defence Regulations, as I understand them, and 
as their name indicates confer extraordinary powers upon the Commander- 
in-Chief, or to such officers as he delegates them. 


ESTABLISHMENT AND FUNCTIONS oF ANGAU 


After the departure of the civil administrations, the then military 
commandant at Port Moresby was faced with the need to make such 
provision as he could for the continued maintenance of law and order 
throughout the territories. It was to meet this local emergency, that, 
under the powers conferred by the Regulations, the nucleus of the unit 
later to become known as ANGAU (the Australian New Guinea Adminis- 
trative Unit) was established, though not in its present form. It has 
remained the sole authority in the area ever since. It was constituted 
with the approval of the Commonwealth Government, and functions as 
a military unit under command of Headquarters, New Guinea Force. 

It is difficult to summarize even the broad facts of the situation which 
then ruled over the larger part of New Guinea. In the forward areas, 
as I mentioned earlier, many courageous officials of the civil administrations 
who had stayed at their posts in an attempt to maintain control had been 
killed or taken prisoner; many tiny points of official and planter settlement, 
often hundreds of miles apart, had been over-run by enemy troops or 
were threatened with attack at any hour; some natives were out of hand; 
some had fled terrified to the bush; others were under brutal control by 
the Japanese; others were lost and leaderless. In the southern areas in 
which our forces were intact (some small forward garrison forces and special 
detachments had been over-run), there was both the possibility and the 
need to re-establish administrative control. At the same time Australian 
and American forces were being moved to south-eastern New Guinea, the 
Solomons area and other island groups in some strength. This imposed 
upon the Administrative Unit the immediate burden of providing native 
labour forces, without which it would scarcely have been possible for 
Allied troops to operate in some areas at all. 

ANGAJU has carried on its work in the face of heavy obstacles, and in 
spite of a number of legal and constitutional difficulties in its position. 
I understand that some legal authorities consider that the Territory of 
New Guinea and the Territory of Papua continue to exist as separate 
constitutional entities, although they are being administered by the General 
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Officer Commanding, New Guinea Force, as a military unity. It is held 
that although a number of legislative and executive acts have been carried 
out under the provisions of the Australian National Security (Emergency 
Control) Regulations, the whole body of law in each territory remains 
as it was at the date of the cessation of civil government. There is also 
a legal curiosity in the fact that administrators appear to be in being 
for each of the territories, although neither carry out any actual functions 
at the moment, and are not present in the territories. There are legal 
subtleties I am not competent to unravel; nor perhaps are they immediately 
important. 

The broad charter of ANGAU was to set up an organization capable 
of carrying on the general administrative duties of the former civilian 
authorities, with certain other special duties which I will deal with later. 
In the first category, it has, for example, established and maintained a 
Police Force, which includes the former civilian constabulary and police 
force. It maintains prisons, gaols, and lock-ups, and is fully responsible 
for the maintenance of civil discipline. It recruits native labour, and 
provides for their pay, feeding, housing and medical care. It has a wide 
range of normal ancillary administrative duties; they can be summarized 
as all civil administrative tasks concerned with the administration of justice, 
and the control and rehabilitation of the native population. 

ANGAU originally consisted merely of two additional services as part 
of the Headquarters of New Guinea Force. These were District Services 
and Production Services, and operated alongside, and in the same way, 
as the other services of a formation in the field—Ordnance, Medical, 
Supply and Transport and so on. Later, as the task grew with the de- 
velopment of the campaign, and as the Japanese were flung back, a separate 
Administrative Headquarters was formed, with a number of additional 
services. From time to time new War Establishments have been autho- 
rized as the administrative tasks increased. As its responsibilities develop, 
ANGAU should grow proportionally. Today it is a separate formation, 
with a separate Headquarters, and is under the command of a Major- 
General. The proportion of officers to men is higher than in a normal 
military unit, and indicates both the nature of the task and the very 
great responsibilities which each ANGAU officer carries. The Head- 
quarters organization at Port Moresby is along the general lines of a 
military formation at about the brigade or divisional level, with special 
compromises to fit in with its tasks of colonial administration. Since it 
functions as a military organization, the senior officers at Headquarters 
are in most cases regular officers of the Australian Army, assisted by 
fully-trained officers drawn from various Australian Imperial Force units. 
At this Headquarters there are now a number of directorates to control 
native labour, stores and supply, medical services and soon. It is unneces- 
sary to go into the details of how these services operate, except to say that 
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personnel from them are attached to the stafis of district and assistant 
officers who constitute the field units of ANGAU. 

As a military formation under command of New Guinea Force, ANGAU 
has had, and has discharged splendidly, important operational functions. 
Detachments of the unit have operated against the Japanese as required 
by Headquarters, New Guinea Force, or by the particular Commander 
of any area in which ANGAU personnel have been posted or located. 
Jne cannot over-estimate the first-rate operational service this Unit has 
giv en. 

ANGAU has a close analogy in this respect to the Civil Affairs teams 
which have accompanied the British and Allied Forces into North Africa, 
Sicily, Italy and North-West France. Detachments of ANGAU personnel 
have accompanied every major operation in the New Guinea theatre. 
They went ashore with the first wave of the Allied forces which landed at 
Nassau Bay, Finschhafen, Saidor, Arawe, Cape Gloucester, Aitape and a 
number of other places. The functions performed on these occasions have 
been of such value at all stages of the assaults that several United States 
Commanders told me that they would not move anywhere without their 
ANGAU teams. Relations with the United States Forces in the area 
have been excellent. The repute of the ANGAU teams with the Australian 
Forces is equally high. 

Usually, each ANGAU detachment proceeding with a task force is 
led by an Australian officer with personal knowledge of the area under 
attack. He takes with him other Australian officers and non-commissioned 
officers, and natives with local experience. They carry out vital work of 
early reconnaissance and intelligence. They provide guides, and topo- 
graphic information. They lead or guide patrols; they make quick contact 
with the native population in the assault area, and secure their help and 
co-operation; they recruit local labour; and take care of and control refugee 
natives in the area of operations. As soon as possible they reinstitute 
local military administration. These are essentially the same functions 
as are carried out by Civil Affairs detachments accompanying the Allied 
Forces in the Mediterranean and European theatres. 

It is not known for what further period ANGAU will continue, for 
although the campaign is over, in the strategic sense, a number of Japanese 
enclaves still remain. Allied forces have penetrated as far as the western 
tip of Dutch New Guinea, but there are still fairly large Japanese forces 
in the field in Bougainville, in New Ireland, in the Gazelle Peninsula of 
New Britain, at places like Wewak and Aitape on the British mainland 
and in a number of areas in Dutch New Guinea. All these Japanese 
forces are cut off and in all probability doomed. Ultimately, they will 
either be mopped up by the Australian and American forces, or they will 
die of starvation and disease, or be killed by the natives. Several attempts 
to build up Japanese strength have failed; the Japanese have not been 
able so far to stage any major counter-offensive, and it does not seem 
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at all likely that they can recover the initiative in this area to the point 
which would enable them to return in force to New Guinea. All their 
efforts seem now to be directed towards escaping. They are facing in- 
superable difficulties of supply and reinforcement and, though they may 
carry out occasional harassing attacks, they seem bound, before long, to 
be reduced to the status of guerrillas, living and fighting as best they can 
on dwindling supplies in a harsh country, until they finally succumb. 

Nevertheless, the problem of mopping up is a difficult one, and for 
this reason alone the maintenance of the military administration is essential; 
indeed, many of the administrative measures necessary to support the 
great and successful military movement of the last two years have de- 
pended on the skilled assistance of ANGAU. In addition, many ports 
in New Guinea and the associated islands are being used as bases and 
staging points, and will continue to be required for these purposes for 
some time to come. This is a second reason why the military administra- 
tion is likely to remain for a considerable further period. Operational 
requirements remain paramount, and although the Australian Army 
(already carrying a very heavy burden) is not anxious to bear the adminis- 
trative responsibility for New Guinea any longer than is absolutely neces- 
sary, it seems very probable that it must continue to do so for the time 
being. 

ANGAU has been under great strain to carry out its operational tasks 
simultaneously with the restoration of the administrative structure of 
New Guinea. Many officers have been killed in action in the course of 
their duties. When the history of the war in that theatre is written, I 
am quite sure that the reputation of this unit will rate very high indeed. 
Many visiting officers have spoken in generous terms of its organization 
and conduct. 


COMPARISON WITH CriviL ADMINISTRATIONS 


2 
i 


sroadly speaking, ANGAU has followed the structural lines of the 
administration as it was under civilian control. There were many differen- 
ces of detail and policy between the administrations of Papua and New 
Guinea. Briefly, however, both territories were divided for administrative 
purposes into Districts (called Divisions in Papua) and sub-Districts. 
Each District was in charge of a district officer (resident magistrate in 
Papua), who had under him an assistant district officer and patrol-officers. 
In the Territory of New Guinea cadets were attached to each District. 
Usually each District also had a number of native constables attached 
to the European officer, some of them remaining at his headquarters, 
others accompanying officers on patrol. This system has been largely 
followed under the military régime. As Districts or Divisions were 
recaptured from the Japanese, an officer was placed in charge, usually 
with the rank of Major. Most of the Territory of New Guinea had been 
occupied by the enemy, but very little of Papua; both areas have received 
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equal care. In almost every case, these divisional officers are former 
civilian district officers or resident magistrates. They are now serving 
as soldiers, and have been enlisted in the Australian Imperial Force in 
the ordinary way. Their functions are very largely the same as their 
functions in pre-war days, except for their operational duties, but their 
powers tend to be wider, in as much as they operate ultimately under 
Australian National Security (Emergency Control) Regulations, by 
delegation from superior formations, in addition to being serving officers 
with special functions. They can be regarded in one sense as a militarized 
colonial administration of the same type as, for example, the British 
Military Administration in Eritrea, except that Eritrea was formerly an 
Italian territory. The typical present establishment of an ANGAU 
district officer is one or more assistant district officers with the rank of 
Captain, with attached patrol officers, possibly a native labour officer or 
non-commissioned officer, a non-commissioned officer medical assistant, 
clerks, representatives of the various Headquarters services, and a squad 
of native constabulary. The broad plan they are following is to restore 
as far as practicable normal routine administration. The system of village 
officials, as instituted by the civilian administration, has been continued. 
The country is widely covered by routine administrative patrols, as before, 
and the confidence of the natives is being rapidly restored as a solid basis 
of life is reconstructed. 


NATIVE ORGANIZATION 


For administrative purposes in peace-time, four types of areas were 
distinguished: those ‘‘under control”; those “under influence’; those 
“under partial influence’; those “not under control.’’ The war has 
involved areas in each country, though large areas of the Territory of 
New Guinea and Papua have never seen a Japanese. Usually only coastal 
areas have been heavily affected, but there has been fairly widespread 
land patrolling by the enemy, and, of course, intensive aerial reconnaissance. 


(a) Areas ‘‘under control.’’ These included all the smaller islands, the 
coastal regions of the larger islands (including New Guinea itself), and 
the whole of New Ireland. The depth of the coastal area which was under 
control in New Guinea varied considerably; the region of deepest penetra- 
tion was probably in the valley of the Sepik River. The natives in these 
areas were accustomed to regular patrols, to the payment of head tax, 
and to the administration of justice by the European. Tribal warfare 
was a thing of the past. Very many of the men had worked as indentured 
labourers, and a considerable number of both men and women had been 
in contact with missions. Japanese influence in such areas had been heavy, 
especially in New Britain, New Ireland and on the Sepik, for over two 


years. 
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(b) and (c) Areas ‘‘under influence’ and ‘under partial influence.” 
Natives in these areas had relatively little direct contact with whites, 
and for the most part only with Government officers. They were not 
accustomed to recognizing the administration’s authority and did not 
usually pay head tax. Normally, recruiters were not permitted to seek 
for labour among them, and restrictions could be placed on the entry 
into the areas of whites other than Government officers. Except in a 
few areas they have seen little of the Japanese but the process of mopping 
up is likely to intensify their contact. 


(d) Areas ‘‘not under control.”” In the interior of New Guinea, especially 
in the mountains, there are still large tracts of country which have never 
been patrolled; there are also parts where, though something is known of 
the natives, only the most superficial contacts have been made with them. 
They have usually seen only Japanese aircraft, and a few crashing pilots. 

Throughout almost the whole of the western Pacific there is no tribal 
organization of the type which occurs in Africa and Polynesia. The 
principal local unit is the village, often very small. The principal kinship 
unit is that known to anthropologists as ‘‘the clan.” Sometimes the two 
are synonymous. Sometimes several clans occupy one village, and mem- 
bers of the same clan may often be found in adjacent villages. A certain 
degree of unity is often found between villages speaking the same language. 
There is a very great diversity of language, and often natives living within 
fifteen miles of each other are mutually unintelligible, and often hostile. 
This great diversity of language is especially true amongst the so-called 
Papuan language groups, and is in marked contrast to conditions obtaining 
in the eastern Pacific. It presents difficult administrative problems. In 
Papua, the Motuan language, and in the Territory of New Guinea pidgin 
English, are used by many of the natives as a lingua franca. 

The area therefore is one in which the village is almost universally 
the largest land-owning unit, and tends to be the largest effective social 
and political unit. Chieftainship is almost unknown. Social, political 
and economic affairs are generally regulated in accordance with traditional 
rules, and are organized by village elders or by the headman of the clans 
composing the village. Sometimes a man of exceptional ability attains 
to the position of leader, but the African type of chief does not exist. 

In each village formerly there were, in Papua one, in the Territory of 
New Guinea two, natives appointed by the administration, whose responsi- 
bility it was to see that Government orders were carried out, and in general 
to keep the peace. In Papua, the village constable was appointed by 
the Government, and was not necessarily a man who in his own right had 
any importance among the natives, but derived any authority he may 
have had solely as the appointee of the Government. In the Territory 
of New Guinea the tultul corresponded (more or less) to the Papuan 
village constable. There was also, however, the Juluai, who was in theory 
selected by the villagers and approved by the district officer. Usually he 
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was in his own right a man of some standing in his own community and 
his influence over his fellow villagers was very much greater than that of 
the tultul. In dealings with the Government officer he acted as the repre- 
sentative of his village. This principle of village control is still followed 
by the army wherever practicable. There has been no direct breach with 
precedent. 

Except for those whose villages were in the neighbourhood of a Govern- 
ment station, or a plantation or mine, the mass of the natives did not 
usually come into very close contact with Government officers. A patrol 
officer visited every village within the region under his care at least once 
a year for the purpose of checking the census and collecting the head tax; 
he visited as required, villages where trouble had broken out; and he also 
went on patrol to open up country occupied by natives not yet under 
control. A policy of establishing base camps in the more outlying areas 
was being started in the Territory of New Guinea before the war to bring 
such natives in closer contact with the Government. In both Papua and 
the Territory of New Guinea the work of district officers and their staffs 
was seriously hampered by understaffing, which in its turn was primarily 
due to inadequate funds. 

The natives have rendered the Allied cause most excellent war service, 
and have shown a remarkable understanding of the necessity of accepting 
hard conditions. In the early days there were inevitable desertions. 
Sickness and disease took their toll. The turnover of labour was severe. 
Natives had to be taken in large numbers from some areas to keep the 
supply lines going, and to evacuate casualties. Otherwise our combat 
units would have had to fight under disastrous conditions, and in some 
areas fighting might not have been possible at all. 

It is only fair to say that probably no natives employed in any campaign 
under similar conditions have ever been more faithfully and carefully 
tended than the New Guinea natives were by ANGAU. Given the fact 
of war, the immense difficulty of the country and the ferocious methods 
of the Japanese in battle, the measures taken by the Australian authorities 
to look after native interests have been indeed remarkable. One remembers 
here the great loss of native life in the Tanganyika Campaign in the last 
war. Nothing of that sort has occurred in New Guinea. 

I cannot here go into details of the contact between the Europeans 
and native life; the administration of justice; the conditions under which 
indentured and casual labour were employed; and the other importart 
and interesting matters of native land rights, taxation, medical supervision 
and education, which are of course vital in understanding the pre-war 
situation in these territories. What I have been trying to do is to give 
the broadest possible outline of the characteristic structure in force shortly 
before ANGAU came into the picture and that which now rules. The 
civil system had broken down, and ANGAU had to begin again almost 
from scratch, with the enemy at its door. Measured by this test, its 
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achievements have been remarkable. Its experience should be of great 
value in the occupation and administration of other native areas of the 
Pacific. 

Economic ACTIVITIES 


From the beginning of its activities, it was taken to be one of ANGAU’s 
most important duties to organize all local supplies possible for Army use, 
for the sustenance of natives in war-affected areas, and for the Australian 
war economy. Copra and rubber especially have been at a continued 
premium. A special organization was set up for this purpose, known as 
the Production Control Board. This organization is responsible to the 
Minister for External Territories, but is administratively controlled by 
the General Officer Commanding, ANGAU. Its Chairman is Deputy 
Adjutant and Quartermaster-General of ANGAU. It organizes the pro- 
duction of rubber, copra and other resources in Papua, and may be required 
to do the same in the Territory of New Guinea while the areas are under 
military government. The Board took over the formal control of civilian 
plantations; approved the return of a number of civilian planters; exercised 
an over-sight of production; provided supplies and trade goods; and 
marketed the products with or through Government agencies. The system 
has been extremely successful. More rubber is coming out of Papua now 
than before the war. The whole arrangement is one of intelligent co- 
operation of military and civil agencies in the prosecution of a common 
war effort. 

Dutcu New GutnEA 


There is little as yet to report on Dutch New Guinea, but the develop- 
ments from now on are likely to be rapid. Dutch territories were also 
completely over-run. The Netherlands East Indies authorities evacuated 
to Australia, and the Dutch Government is now formally represented in 
Australia. All operational movements and administrative arrangements 
affecting former Dutch territory are, of course, fully discussed with the 
responsible Dutch authorities. In the field, because of the peculiarly 
difficult terrain, there is little direct land contact between Australian and 
Dutch New Guinea. When the American task forces moved into Dutch 
New Guinea, they were accompanied, not by Australian Civil Affairs 
teams, but by Dutch personnel. There is a Dutch Civil Affairs School in 
Australia training officials against the day of re-entry. 


RECONSTRUCTION 


The war in the Pacific is moving inexorably towards its crisis. But 
already Australian thought is turning to the problem of rebuilding all 
that war has devastated. Reconstruction in Papua and the Territory of 
New Guinea is much the same problem as that of other colonial areas 
affected by war—a problem of immediate repair, and one of long-term 
development. 
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On the debit side of the repair problem, what is the picture? Plantations 
are run down and over-grown for lack of maintenance. Housing and plant 
are destroyed, or have deteriorated. Local equipment has been “‘canniba- 
lized” by both armies. Records have been lost. Assets have vanished. 
Stocks have been used or destroyed by the enemy or by ourselves, com- 
mercial and banking facilities, and civil transport services are non-existent, 
and will have to find their feet again from scratch on re-entering the area. 
Commercially and economically, the area is negative. The once concen- 
trated and relatively skilled native labour forces have scattered. There 
have been some native casualties. Native life has been completely dis- 
turbed. Native gardens, property and equipment have suffered, and many 
villages will require years of rebuilding. Native attitudes to Europeans 
and Asiatics have undergone considerable alteration in the former settled 
areas. We may have to deal with fundamental changes. The old order 
has probably gone forever. It is certainly not a matter of private enter- 
prise merely starting again from the point at which it left off when war 
came to the islands. In one sense, much of the area is comparable with 
the war areas of Europe, and has all the attendant human, psychological, 
economic and organizational problems. 

On the credit side, one must mention the striking compensatory inflow 
of physical resources which has come with the Allied armies. A wide 
range of durable goods, heavy equipment, excellent communications, 
first-rate buildings, stores, wharves and ports should be available when the 
armies move on. This could be regarded as equivalent to the investment 
in the area of tens of millions of pounds on national account. 

l am personally convinced that Papua and the Territory of New Guinea 
have in these senses gained a great deal indirectly from the war. The 
extent of engineering and field construction in the New Guinea theatre 
has to be seen to be believed.. Those familiar with the pre-war coast-line 
from Moresby to Milne Bay, and the north coast of the Huon Peninsula 
to Madang, would now no longer recognize many parts of it. One autho- 
rity told me that for a period Milne Bay had been the fifth port of the 
world in tonnage and shipping turn-over. The development of Finschhafen 
as a major Allied base between November 1943 and February 1944 was 
probably one of the biggest construction feats of the war in the Pacific. 
Now the tide of war has moved hundreds of miles farther on, other bases 
will arise. It may not be widely realized that New Guinea can, in a 
number of areas, provide good natural facilities for the development of 
very large bases. Moresby, for example, looks as though it could quite 
easily be overshadowed in time by Milne Bay as a focus of civil communi- 
cations. 

It is interesting to speculate on the possible economic effects of the 
enormous scale of military construction in the Pacific since 1941. War 
need not be wholly waste in this area. The flow of labour, equipment and 
material for the roads, docks, air strips and massive installations which 
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now exist in the area is a net (perhaps a permanent) addition to its re- 
sources, for many of these resources may conceivably stay in the area, 
and require only maintenance. Moreover, the Allied forces entered the 
country when it was largely unknown except in the very broadest sense; 
much of it was unmapped, unsurveyed and undeveloped. So even the 
knowledge on which to base future administration is immeasurably greater 
than it was before. 

Economically, in the pre-war days the islands were not of great im- 
portance. The resources they contributed to total world trade was a 
small fraction of 1 per cent. The Territory of New Guinea exports in 
1941 were £3.2 million (86 per cent gold) and Papuan exports were £.5 
million (26 per cent gold). The rest were principally rubber and copra. 
No one has measured the amount of private investment in the area, but 
a rough estimate could possibly be made from the total claims for war 
damages lodged with the Australian Government. The public claim for 
loss of private investments recently amounted to somewhere near £A10 
million, which is possibly an inflated figure. The level of private invest- 
ment, small though it was, had absorbed about all the local labour available, 
and was pressing heavily on native land in a number of areas. Better 
production methods would have raised the levels of investment and profit, 
but even with very low costs profitability was not high. World compe- 
tition was severe. The colonial revenues were small. That of Papua 
was somewhere in the vicinity of £A175,000 per annum (of which some 
50 per cent was a Government grant), and that of the Territory of New 
Guinea about £A500,000 per annum. Put in terms of the resources per 
head made available to the administration for the local development of 
these fundamentally poor areas, the retarded development of the Territory 
of New Guinea and Papua can be understood. 

The white population of the Territory of New Guinea in 1941 was a 
little over 4,000 and of Papua about 3,000. The total native population 
of both areas is possibly 1,000,000. Cheap native labour was possibly 
(apart from gold) the only local resource of real economic attraction, and 
it is a dwindling attraction over the whole colonial field. 

One extremely interesting consequence of the war may be a strikingly 
altered pattern of European occupation. The strategic and _ tactical 
pattern of the area has been shown to be quite different from the former 
administrative-commercial pattern. The roads, air-strips, ports, base 
constructions, dumps and so on, laid down by the services to meet 
operational requirements, have produced a configuration differing very 
widely from the civil pre-war pattern. Places like Milne Bay, Oro Bay, 
Finschhafen and the Admiralty Islands are now developed almost beyond 
recognition. The effect of all this on post-war development, on the 
physical location of settlement, the location of investment and production, 
is unpredictable. In pre-war days settlement and commercial investment 
tended to concentrate in New Britain and New Ireland, and a few places 
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on the New Guinea mainland. The services, superimposing their entirely 
new pattern, have reinforced some old centres (like Port Moresby and 
Lae) but have totally ignored others. In what form the two will be 
brought together in the future it is impossible now to say. 

I would think it by no means necessary that the post-war military, 
commercial and administrative patterns should coincide. Rabaul will 
probably no longer be the capital because of the unpredictable habits of 
the local volcano, although New Britain will probably continue to be the 
centre of investment. The selection of a suitable capital site is causing 
considerable interest at the moment. There is no essential reason why 
it should be the commercial capital also. If I may express a personal 
view, I think that there would be immense advantages in placing the 
administrative capital away from the hot, depressing lowlands. There 
are possible sites in exhilarating country east and south of Bena Bena, 
at a 6,000 to 8,000 feet elevation, within relatively easy air and road 
access to the coast. The future of New Guinea may well be determined 
more by its splendid inland than by its dreary, enervating, fever-stricken 
coastal marshes. 

The whole problem of colonial development, generally, is one of the 
greatest difficulty. First, there is the tangled problem of official policy. 
There are two special ingredients worthy of mention in relation to New 
Guinea. One is the legal and constitutional difficulty of Papua being a 
sovereign colony, and the Territory of New Guinea a Mandate. They 
are now administered as a unity by a military administration. They are, 
in fact, a physiographic, economic, social and ethnological unity. Military 
transport, communications and supply methods have now unified them 
functionally. The political division is historical and arbitrary, and un- 
related to these underlying real unities. Will the Territories continue in 
the peace as independent administrations, or be unified in some way? 
This element of Australian policy is still apparently unsettled. A second 
important, even basic, element of policy is also yet undetermined. What 
kind of political, economic and administrative organization will the 
Australian Government seek to develop in the area? What sort of political 
constitution for the natives will be established? To what extent will 
local resources be developed in the direct interest of the natives? What 
limitation, if any, will be placed on private investment? What system 
of native authority will be built up? On the whole, these are still, at the 
moment, open questions. One is not able to foreshadow the answers. 

Secondly, there is the maddeningly complex problem of techniques 
and methods. Few economists have rigorously thought their way through 
the difficult matter of the financial and economic methods which can 
practicably be followed in colonial development. One cannot too often 
repeat that natives, by and large, are poor, superstitious, all too often 
under-nourished, and that their health is bad. Few are fit human beings. 
Their mental horizon is narrow; their economic wants (not their needs) 
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are few, and simpler than ours; their scales of value are different; their 
social ideas and interests are not the same as ours. They do not always 
readily respond to the economic stimuli to which we respond. They have 
less knowledge; their power of large-scale organization is often poorly 
developed; their technical methods are defective. They are inexperienced 
in large-scale economic undertakings. Few understand the use of money. 
They have few or no capital-building institutions. They have no clear 
idea of the vast and intricate system of production, exchange and distribu- 
tion in the European economy, nor of its financial, commercial and in- 
dustrial techniques. 

Colonial resources are uneven, scattered, undeveloped, and can often 
not compete with the same resources placed nearer markets under better 
competitive conditions. Neither resources nor labour are sufficiently 
mobile. The technical solution of development; the kind of programme; 
the timing of the programme; the sort of economic structure to be aimed 
at; the method of attaining it; where to place the emphasis—on nutrition, 
education, technical training, political development and so on; the proper 
sphere of Government activity; how much to leave to private investment 
and enterprise—these intricate problems cannot be solved by pretending 
they do not exist, or are really much simpler, or need not be faced and 
settled. The colonial administrator setting out to deal with them has a 
task both of fascination and heartbreaking difficulty. To my mind, the 
ideal colonial official requires the wisdom of Solomon, the cunning of Satan, 
the patience of Job, the courage of David and—if he is to do any good— 
should live as long as Methuselah. 

Thirdly, and in one sense the most difficult complication of all, is the 
future political and economic relation of colonies to their metropolitan 
Powers, or to any system of world authority which may emerge. This 
is a problem with political, legal, economic, racial and strategic aspects. 
I am of the personal opinion that it is perhaps not the basic problem of 
the colonies, which I would take to be surely to achieve balanced and 
progressive social economies. External conditions of control will not 
necessarily set the ground pattern of the internal improvements which 
can be attempted and achieved in the colonies. Particular systems of 
external political and world control may quite well be irrelevant to a great 
deal of the problem of raising the level of material and moral welfare of 
the native population. The whole subject is so difficult, however, that 
it is not a matter which can profitably be discussed in detail here. 


STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE OF THE AREA 


Australia and New Zealand escaped destruction by possibly as narrow 
a margin as England did at Dunkirk. It is too early to read all the lessons 
of the Pacific War, but we have certainly learned a lesson which has lodged 
in our bones. We have learned that we are virtually part of the South-East 
Asia land mass. We have become acutely aware of the value to Australian 
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defence, and therefore to the defence of the British Commonwealth and 
the United States, of the island chain to our north. It is no secret that the 
Australian and New Zealand Governments are very interested in the 
question of bases in that general area in the post-war period. Their 
interest was clearly foreshadowed in the published terms of the recent 
Australian-New Zealand agreement! on common policy in the Pacific. 
The location and maintenance of such hypothetical future bases are clearly 
matters of high policy on which we may presume there may be Allied 
discussions at the appropriate time. Future plans for Pacific security 
as a whole will no doubt form part of any world security system which the 
Allies may develop after the war, with regional arrangements working 
within that framework. But it will be obvious to everyone that a series 
of forward bases in the New Guinea area, from which a protective force 
could operate, and from which adequate forward reconnaissance could be 
made, is a fundamental postulate of effective security. 

The facts of military geography strongly indicate that under foreseeable 
conditions of the future the Territory of New Guinea and Papua will be 
one of a series of increasingly critical strategic areas of vital importance 
to the military security of the British Commonwealth, and the United 
States. It is well known that Australia is now a heavily industrialized 
country. Its industrial war potential will remain high. Its geographical 
location makes it a focal point of very important lines of communication 
in world systems which involve the Pacific and Indian oceans. It flanks 
other air and sea communications between America and Asia. It thus 
has two strategic qualities of prime importance: (i) its resources would 
always permit British and American striking forces to operate in the 
Central and South-West Pacific much more rapidly than if completely 
balanced and equipped forces had to be brought from half way round the 
world; (ii) it provides first-class main-base facilities and, in New Guinea, 
valuable advanced bases for the operation of such forces. In the long 
perspective it represents possibly the most effective base from which 
Anglo-American military power can be mounted to bear against an Asiatic 
aggressor in, or moving through, the great arc of East and South-East 
Asia. For reasons of this order Australia is naturally and inevitably 
deeply interested in both regional and world-security arrangements for 
the future peace of the Pacific, and well understands the critical value of 
the New Guinea area and its related island chain. 

1Agreement made between the Commonwealth of Australia and the Dominion of 
New Zealand at Canberra on January 21, 1944. Issued by the Information Offices of the 


Australian and New Zealand Governments, New York, and the New Zealand Legation, 
Washington, D.C. Cmd. 6513, H.M. Stationery Office, 1944. 














INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND THE 
MAKING OF PEACE 


A. R. GUINNESS 


A REPORT on World Trade' recently drawn up by a sub-committee of the 
British National Committee of the International Chamber of Commerce 
has tried to analyse the different facets of the problem of international trade 
in the post-war period; each chapter deals with a different aspect. The 
report is based on the firm conviction that private enterprise has a vital role 
to play in the post-war development of international trade. It is also based 
on the idea of economic neighbourliness and it definitely has a multilateral 
approach to the problem. It devotes many of its suggestions to proposals 
for clearing the economic channels of trade, as the subcommittee believes 
that only through the adoption of a policy of economic expansion can pros- 
perity be regained. The report charts the ideal course. However, the sub- 
committee is not so foolish as to think that it will not meet rocks and shoals 
and adverse winds, but unless we set ourselves a clear objective we certainly 
shall not succeed. 

Since this report was written we have had the Government’s White 
Paper on Employment Policy.2, This White Paper commits the Govern- 
ment to the responsibility of maintaining a high and stable level of employ- 
ment after the war and this policy can only have a meaning provided 
we get general expansion in trade, both home and international, and a rising 
standard of living, which depends on a high level of prosperity. 

It is very important to consider the quality of full employment or a high 
level of employment. I suggest that what the Government means is a high 
standard of gainful employment which will be generally remunerative to the 
community, so that the general standard of living is thereby at least main- 
tained and if possible increased. It has always been possible in the past to 
maintain full employment by turning labour on to unproductive enterprise; 
for instance, Hitler solved his employment problem by rearming Germany, 
turning millions into the Wehrmacht and more millions into making muni- 
tions, with the inevitable results. 

Higher and more secure standards of living depend on expansion of pro- 
duction and consumption. Only thus can we achieve freedom from want 
and only thus can we get the kind of employment which will increase our 
standard of living or even maintain it. However, the problem is one also 
of distribution, since it is essential that having produced the goods we should 

1International Chamber of Commerce, World Trade: Report to the British National 
Committee by a Sub-Committee on Post-War International Trade with a supplement on 
the Post-War Prospects, Possibilities and Limitations of the Export Trade of the United 


Kingdom (London, 1944). Cf. Review, p. 563. 
2Cmd. 6527, H.M. Stationery Office, 1944, 
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be able to expand markets throughout the world, and so sell these goods, 
and we shall never expand if we maintain an egg-box mentality. 

Prosperity and a high level of trade depend on the internal market and 
the international market, and for England the latter has a far greater signi- 
ficance than to many countries who are more self-contained with natural 
resources. Roughly 15 per cent of our pre-war production was for export, 
and some 1,750,000 people were employed actively in export trades, but I 
suggest that the importance of this trade was far greater than the percentage 
it occupied of the total national production. Our export trade after the war 
will have to pay for the necessary raw materials and food which we must 
import from overseas. This country in the past has been the greatest world 
market for overseas produce and consistently took larger visible imports 
than exports, and the balance was met out of our substantial interest on 
foreign investments, earnings from shipping, insurance, banking, etc., but, 
having cast our whole substance into the war effort, these assets will be sadly 
depleted when the war ends. Lord Keynes, at Bretton Woods on July 6, 
1944, made a statement which I believe was intended to convey that we had 
disinvested ourselves of foreign assets and become debtors for a sum which 
in the aggregate made us £3,000 million worse off than before the war. 
After the war we shall have to increase our exports to take the same quantity 
of imports as before the war. It has been suggested that at least a 50 per 
cent increase is necessary, and when we consider the number of people em- 
ployed in this country on manufacturing imported raw materials for the 
home market, we realize that the number dependent on or interested in 
foreign trade is far greater than the 1,750,000 employed on the export side. 

A further complication arises: it has been estimated that on average our 
exports are composed of 38 per cent of imported materials. Thus a million 
pounds’ worth of exports contains £380,000 of imported raw materials, the 
remaining £620,000 being made up in labour costs or the use of indigenous 
resources which are mainly coal. 

If we are to maintain our position in exports, the efficiency of our industry 
and our level of costs must be competitive with the world outside. Unless 
they are competitive I cannot see how we can attract the foreigner to buy. 
Let us remember quite frankly that when the war is over we shall find many 
of our markets have been curtailed by local production under local tariff 
barriers, and the problems we shall have to face will be very grave. 

I feel it important to treat the transition phase after the war as a special 
period different from the long-term future which we hope for. I suggest 
that we should consider the first three or four years after the war as the 
transition phase, which will be a period of self-denial for the country when 
controls will be maintained and when we can work out the Four-Year Plan 
for Great Britain suggested by Mr. Churchill in his broadcast speech of 
March 21, 1943. During this period we shall be occupied with rehabili- 
tating our industry and improving its efficiency, to put us in a position to 
meet all competition in the international field. Both Government and 
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industry (represented by employers and labour) will have a vital part to 
play during this period. 

I suggest that the role of Government is to formulate policy and super- 
vise its execution and to create that kind of world in which private enter- 
prise can freely flourish. The duty of Government is to govern, and public 
ownership should only be resorted to in very special cases and may be justi- 
fied for monopolies, such as public utilities. I suggest, however, that it 
should be limited definitely to industries which by their nature do not carry 
a risk factor, and where quick decisions need not be taken. Public policy 
should promote and do nothing to discourage the competition, internal and 
international, which is a feature of private enterprise. A great respon- 
sibility will rest on industry, and when I say industry I again stress I mean 
both management and labour, to render themselves as efficient as possible, 
so that our goods may sell freely in the world markets. 

During the transition period we shall have to submit to controls of raw 
materials and rationing of food and clothing, petrol, etc., but always with 
the intention that these controls shall be gradually lifted over the period, 
so that they will ultimately disappear entirely at the end of the transition 
phase. The long-term future of the world will depend upon how we come 
through this transition phase and our controllers will have done their work 
the more efficiently the sooner they are able to eliminate themselves, so that 
under due public supervision we may attain that freedom which will allow 
private enterprise, working in close partnership with labour, to attain that 
prosperity without which these various plans for full employment, the 
Beveridge Scheme, etc., will be no more than a mirage. 

The Prime Minister suggested a Four-Year period and the Monetary 
Plan discussed at the Monetary Conference at Bretton Woods suggested a 
Three-Year period before the Plan came fully into operation. I suggest 
that a solemn declaration should be given to the world that by a certain 
date we shall have finished with the major controls which will be necessary 
during the transition period. Unless we set ourselves a definite finishing 
date there is a tendency for these institutions to perpetuate themselves. 

I suggest that this period should definitely be looked upon as one of 
austerity, when we shall have to do without many of the things we were 
accustomed to before the war, and conform to a much stricter régime. We 
shall have to continue eating Woolton Pie and ration our expenditure both 
internally and externally. Only in this way shall we be able to regain our 
economic position and make up part of what we have lost, but if we set a 
limit to this period and have the clear goal of freedom before us and a better 
standard of living, our people will agree to this self-discipline and our foreign 
friends will put up with the inconveniences. 

If private enterprise.is to flourish and the individual use his ingenuity 
and his creative genius to better himself and thereby the general community, 
it is essential that he should receive the just rewards of his labour. To curtail 
undue consumption it will probably be necessary to maintain high taxes 
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immediately after the war, but I suggest that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer should bring in a scale of taxation graduated downwards over the 
Four-Year period, so that if the private entrepreneur is not to receive jam 
today, at any rate he can count on receiving jam tomorrow, providing his 
efforts are successful. Today we run our budgets on an annual basis. I 
suggest that there should be nothing impossible in the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer announcing in his first budget speech after the war, that the 
current year’s income tax shall be at the rate of x; the next year, 75 per cent 
of x, the third year, 60 per cent of x, and the fourth year, 50 per cent of x. 
True there will be a risk of unbalancing the budget over the period, but the 
increased returns from active trade which the Chancellor would receive 
during the period might more than equalize what he lost. I have te utmost 
conviction in the principle of the profit motive. Lord Woolton, in a speech 
in the House of Lords on July 5, 1944, suggested that we require a renewal 
of the spirit of the Elizabethan merchant venturers, but I believe the mer- 
chant venturer requires not only the spirit but the reward. No better 
example of this could be taken than Drake’s voyage round the world in the 
Golden Hind. You will remember the story of how he took Queen Elizabeth 
down to visit the ship after his successful return. It had been a most 
profitable expedition and I believe the Queen herself was interested in the 
venture, but I am quite certain that she was only the junior partner and 
that those merchant venturers received the lion’s share for their courage 
and enterprise. 

While speaking about taxation, I would just like to remind you of the 
importance of double taxation in foreign trade, for the British merchant 
venturer not only has the British Government as partner but also has to 
pay foreign taxation, so that an added load has to be carried by the foreign 
venturer compared with the internal trader. As an instance, the profits of 
a United States subsidiary of a British company now bear ordinary United 
States taxes of 58 per cent apart from Excess Profits taxes, and the remaining 
income is subjected in the United Kingdom to National Defence Contri- 
bution and income tax amounting to 22 per cent, so that the two Govern- 
ments take 80 per cent out of the profits and only leave the venturer, the 
shareholder, one-fifth of the profits—but if he makes losses he takes the 
whole of these. 

During the transition period it is essential that the channels of inter- 
national trade shall be cleared and trade barriers generally lowered. You 
cannot expand by maintaining restrictions. Let us remember that there 
are other trade barriers than tariffs; for instance, quotas, exchange depre- 
ciation, arbitrary restrictions on imports. World trade has always prospered 
on a multilateral basis. It is very seldom that a country buys an exactly 
similar quantity of goods from another country over a period. 

I recently heard a well-known economist put it rather well when he 
compared multilateral, regional and bilateral trade to using the lift, the 
staircase and the fire escape. Obviously it is best to use the lift, since any 
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tendency to restrict trade between two countries to an exact balance tends 
to reduce it to the lower of the two figures. Regional trade on the other 
hand, using the staircase, is trading between a group of countries on a multi- 
lateral basis. Bilateralism or barter trade between two countries should 
only be used as a fire escape and a last resort. 

There are some people who, remembering the German methods of Dr. 
Schacht, think that benefit will be gained by copying these methods. Let 
us remember that what was possible to Dr. Schacht and German Nazi 
mentality is not suitable for Great Britain. We have always lived and 
prospered on goodwill. Although the German system definitely increased 
immediate export trade for the time being, particularly in the Balkan coun- 
tries who had no other market, these countries found a very different situa- 
tion when it came to payment for their exports, and they received blocked 
marks which could only be used for the purchase of mouth organs or aspirin. 
I remember one of my partners was asked to give evidence as an expert 
witness in a case in the British High Court where the judge was trying to 
assess the value of Bulgarian sperrmarks—the proceeds of one of Dr. 
Schacht’s Balkan transactions. The poor Bulgarian was struggling to 
extract his sperrmarks by a transaction in a ship which unfortunately had 
gone astray. My partner had the greatest difficulty in explaining to the 
Court the intricacies of the German regulations and the fact that there were 
some 180 kinds of sperrmarks, some worth quite a lot, the majority worth 
very little. Iam afraid the Bulgarian sperrmark was of a very low category. 
This form of trade did not increase German goodwill in these countries. The 
French have the saying, J/ y a la maniére. Let us always remember this in 
our trade discussions. The methods of Dr. Schacht are not for us unless we 
have to use the fire escape. 

I remember a conversation I had with a well-known German business 
man within sixty days of the outbreak of war. He was leader of his own 
industrial group in Germany and very high in German industrial councils. 
Talking quite frankly and confidentially, he told me: ‘‘I tell my Nazi friends 
that they will never get neutral countries to accept Prussian principles. The 
neutrals prefer the British way and will always follow Great Britain if they 
are given any opportunity.” 

Great Britain today is in a different position from 1919 when peace was 
made at Versailles. Today we have tariffs as a bargaining counter in our 
Government’s hands, for use in assisting to free trade. Human nature being 
what it is, there was little inducement to other countries to lower their trade 
barriers to us when the British market was totally free and open to them 
without let or hindrance; but today when we have tariffs, let us use them 
to the best purpose and assist international trade to expand by using our 
bargaining power. 

In the report on World Trade we have suggested the adoption by nations 
of an Economic Code of good neighbour conduct. The chief points in this 
suggested Code include: 
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Accepting the principle of low, general, stable ad valorem tariffs; 

Renouncing all forms of open or concealed trade restriction; 

Renouncing defined methods of ‘‘unfair” competition (e.g., deliberate 
exchange depreciation) ; 

Protecting the right of every international trader to fair treatment on 
the same basis as that accorded to the national; 

Creating an international tribunal or commission to hear and adjudicate 
upon complaints about ‘‘unfair’”’ competition, or improper use of 
restrictive devices; 

Binding the signatories to abide by the awards of such tribunal. 

The report suggested that an international conference should be called 
forthwith to implement these suggestions, and it is interesting to find that 
an American Committee of business men, working with the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, presided over by Mr. Winthrop Aldrich, 
Chairman of the Chase National Bank, and including many prominent 
business leaders and heads of many American trade organizations, is ap- 
parently promoting much the same idea. The Times of July 7, 1944 reports 
that this Committee is recommending the calling of a world conference at 
which ‘‘a simultaneous and general adjustment of all trade barriers’’ can be 
incorporated into an “international economic charter’ and also the estab- 
lishment of a United Nations economic organization as a consultative body, 
to deal with any flaws developing in the harmonious growth of a prosperous 
world trade. 

Sir John Orr has written an interesting Appendix to the report on the, 
question of feeding in relation to post-war reconstruction. It is a matter 
which was taken up actively by the League of Nations in the years imme- 
diately preceding the war, but from the figures of the experts it is clear that 
a substantial part of our population, particularly young children and nursing 
mothers, are definitely undernourished. If they are to be properly fed in the 
post-war period, it will be necessary to get abundant cheap food to them and 
the only way to do this is to open up the channels of trade so that the food- 
producing countries overseas may exchange their produce for our manu- 
factured articles in as large a volume as possible. This is, of course, a com- 
plicated question of distribution but one that merits careful thought by all 
of us. It may be that this must be worked out over a longer period. There 
will be great competition for our limited resources in the immediate post-war 
years. The Budget White Paper! shows that £760 million of private mone- 
tary capital which should have gone into renewals and replacements of 
physical capital have been diverted into war production, and another £545 
million disbursed in compensation for war damage: in a note to the White 
Paper on Employment Policy we are reminded how our everyday necessaries 
have run down so that the present clothing ration provides roughly one-half 
of the pre-war consumption of all clothing. Supplies of household goods 
have also been greatly reduced. Only about one household in ten can now 

171. Financial Statement, 1944-1945, H.M. Stationery Office, 1944. 
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buy a pair of sheets and one household in five a pair of blankets each year. 
Only one person in seven can now buy each year a knife, fork or spoon, and 
one person in four a teapot or jug; and the manufacture of carpets, vacuum 
cleaners, refrigerators and other household appliances is virtually prohibited. 
There will thus be competition for the available resources, but better feeding 
of our people—a most important human objective—would open two-way 
traffic for increased exchange of food for our manufactured articles and thus 
prove an added incentive to the mutual lowering of trade barriers. 

This lowering of trade barriers is not easy and inevitably some interests 
will feel it more than others, but the time to take action is now, when inter- 
national trade is at its lowest ebb and before industry reorganizes itself on 
its longer-term basis. When the leaders of industry draw up their post-war 
plans they can then take into account the new conditions which they will 
have to trade under, and it is important that these conditions should remain 
unchanged for a period. We may expect in the immediate post-war world 
a great demand for goods which will be difficult to fill. Trade will be 
booming. Employment will be brisk. The freer we can make international 
trade today the more we shall help the Government in its difficult task of 
keeping down prices and allocating goods and materials which may be in 
short supply. This period of good trade will be the time for industries to 
take in their stride any temporary inconvenience they may suffer from a 
lowering of trade barriers. The timing is essential. If these readjustments 
are made today before a period of boom they will help to even out that boom 
and prolong that period of good trade. In the past, remedial measures have 
always been taken too late after the boom has passed its peak, and the result 
is that measures taken to alleviate difficulties have merely increased them 
in the long run, 

In carrying out these ideas there are undoubtedly difficulties. The 
Economist,! commenting on World Trade, suggested that, ever since 1927, 
economists, experts and Government representatives, when in conference, 
recommended treatment which had it been carried out would undoubtedly 
have been beneficial but that, as soon as the delegates got home, they found 
their Governments doing exactly the opposite. The Economist stated that 
the experts were prescribing for one world and the Governments were acting 
inanother. That was true, but what a very foolish kind of world this second 
one was—a world that imagined that a country by conducting an economic 
war with its neighbour would improve its position; a world which forgot 
that, when a country introduced restrictions to improve its own short-term 
position by preventing its neighbour exporting, it was in fact storing up 
greater trouble for itself in the long run. Such a world could only lead to 
September 1939. 

The Prime Minister of Canada, speaking to Parliament on May 11, 
1944, said: 


‘Vol. CXLVI, no. 5257, London, May 27, 1944. 
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For my part, I profoundly believe that both the security and the welfare 
of the nations of the British Commonwealth and, in large measure, the 
security and welfare of all peace-loving nations will depend on the capacity 
of the nations of the Commonwealth to give leadership in the pursuit of 
policies which, in character, are not exclusive, but inclusive. How far such 
policies can be successfully pursued will, of course, depend on the extent to 
which other nations are prepared to pursue similar policies. But let us, at 
least, wherever that is possible, give the lead that is in the interest of the 
world as a whole.! 


I suggest that the main plank in our policy should be close co-operation 
with the United States. At the same time we should make every effort to 
increase freer trade within lesser areas. The British Empire is such an area. 
It is possible that another area of freer trade might be created between the 
Scandinavian countries, Belgium, Holland, France, Portugal and Great 
Britain, which with their colonies would represent a great European and 
African bloc; Belgium and Holland are already showing the way to such 
a bloc with their plan for a Monetary and Customs Union. Any such re- 
gional pact should not be exclusive but should be on inclusive lines which 
will allow any outside nations to join, provided they agreed to keep their 
economies in step and work for a freer trade area and a policy of maximum 
employment. 

Lord Keynes in The Economic Consequences of the Peace,’ which he wrote 
after his resignation from the Supreme Economic Council at the meeting of 
the Treaty of Versailles in Paris, owing to his disapproval of the way econ- 
omics were being treated in the Peace Treaty, puts forward the striking 
suggestion that a Free Trade Union should be established under the auspices 
of the League of Nations and that Germany, Poland, the new States which 
formerly composed the Austro-Hungarian and Turkish Empires, and the 
Mandated States should be compelled to adhere to this Union for ten years. 
The adherence of other States would be voluntary from the outset but he 
hoped that the United Kingdom at any rate would become an original 
member. He also suggested that a large International Loan should be 
floated to help rehabilitate Europe and also a separate Guarantee Fund to 
help restore the currency structure. It is interesting that the author of 
this book should have been leader of the British delegation at the Bretton 
Woods Conference negotiating these self-same questions. 

I do not want to minimize the difficulties which we shall meet; for in- 
stance, is it really possible to get a reduction of the American tariff and the 
high fierce tariffs on agricultural imports in Europe? However, much greater 
attention is being paid to economics this time. We have had the Hot Springs 
Conference, the International Labour Conference in Philadelphia, and the 
Monetary Conference at Bretton Woods. 

I suggest we should rely on the development of functional organizations 
to watch over and assist co-operation between the nations and thus sidetrack 


1The Times, May 12, 1944. 
2(London, 1919 and New York, 1920). 
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the difficult problem of sovereignty, each specific question being dealt with 
by a separate ad hoc organization. Whatever we may think of the general 
work of the League of Nations, their special committee work, for instance, 
the work of the Economic and Financial Committee, was certainly fruitful. 
The International Labour Organization, the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice at the Hague, and the Permanent Court of Arbitration, 
also at the Hague, are other examples of the kind of bodies I mean. Dis- 
cussions are already proceeding today on new functional institutions: the 
World Monetary Plan, a World Bank to assist the problem of boom and 
slump, the development of the backward countries of the world by a long- 
term investment policy; and, in the report on World Trade, we have sug- 
gested an International Economic Tribunal, which would assist in adjudi- 
cating on disputes under the Economic Code of good neighbour conduct. 
The important thing is to create the means of collaboration between the 
nations and to allow them to develop naturally. 

The question we are all asking ourselves is, will our friends in the United 
States recognize their great power in the world and that the decision they 
have to take will not only affect themselves but be for the good or evil of 
the whole world. There is no doubt that the American administration 
thoroughly understands the problems. In the Monetary Plan there was 
an enlightened paragraph which dealt with scarce currencies, and action 
which could be taken by the rest of the world should any country’s currency 
be declared scarce. I understand that this insertion came from the United 
States on their own free suggestion. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the rank-and-file politician or business 
man yet understands the situation or where his best interests lie. There is 
still a tendency to look upon all foreign trade as synonymous with exports, 
and imports as intruders who should not be there. When you ask them 
how they expect to be paid they do not seem to have considered that side 
of the transaction. However, it is interesting to note that Mr. Dewey in 
an interview immediately after his adoption as Presidential candidate, 
claimed that Mr. Cordell Hull’s reciprocal trade policy had originally been 
a Republican idea. The Republican Party platform is not so inspiring, 
since apparently it would like to take the power of making these reciprocal 
treaties out of the hands of the executive and have each approved by Con- 
gress: no progress will be made by this method, where each agreement will 
have to run the gauntlet of the pressure groups. 

We are going into a period of great difficulty when the war is over, but 
although Great Britain will be economically weaker she will have tremendous 
moral and political prestige. Europe demands a lead. Hitler with his 
“doodle bomb”’ has reminded us that we are in fact a part of Europe. It 
will be a time of great opportunity which will require courageous leadership. 
If we take it and act wisely in the transition period, and plan wisely for the 
long term ahead, there will be a great chance of success. It will require all 
our discipline, endurance and courage, but let us hope that our Government 
will be wise enough to take the opportunity. 
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When the Prime Minister took over in 1940 he promised us blood, sweat 
and tears. When the war is over let us hope that we shall get rid of the 
blood but there will still be a trying period of sweat and tears. Let us 
always remember that it is only by human endeavour, faith, discipline and, 
above all, hard work, that we shall reach the goal. The elements will all 
be there. Shall we be big enough to take the opportunity? 


Summary of Discussion 


Sir F. WuytTE (in the Chair) asked what place the Ottawa Agreements 
might occupy in the post-war picture. 


Mr. A. R. Guinness replied that he~believed the British Dominions 
wished to expand their world trade. They had increased their exports to 
Great Britain under the Ottawa Agreements. They now wished to sell a 
great deal more to foreign countries and realized that the position must be 
adjusted. Great Britain was already committed to this adjustment under 
the Mutual Aid Agreement, Article 7,! which provided that there should be 
no discriminatory treatment. The United States does undoubtedly consider 
the Ottawa Agreements discriminatory. Here again, Great Britain should 
use her bargaining power and say that if the United States would reduce her 
tariffs she would adjust the Ottawa Agreements accordingly. Any such 
arrangement must be made for a certain period of time by treaty, because 
the danger was that Great Britain would give up her position in return for 
action on the part of the United States which would be nullified by a future 
Congress of that country. For this reason trade treaties, binding over a 
period of time, were essential. 


BRIGADIER GENERAL SiR OSBORNE MANCE considered that the lecturer 
had hardly touched the point which had been the central pivot of the doc- 
trine and activity of the International Chamber of Commerce for several 
years, i.e., the vital importance of creditor countries and exporting countries 
importing the necessary means of payment. If the whole world acted on 
this principle the majority of the monetary difficulties could be overcome. 
Therefore it was necessary to look at world trade from a new angle. If we 
desired to export goods to a country, we must consider what goods we can 
import from that country in payment for our exports. Under a multilateral 
system our imports might not come directly from the country to which we 
export, [but we must still be prepared to help the country to which we export 
to find a market for its exports. When there existed at the Department of 
Overseas Trade in London a section to deal with imports as well as the 
sections dealing with exports he would be more confident that Great Britain 
had learned that lesson. If anything like it were to occur in the United 
States it would give great hope for the future. 


Mr. GUINNESS agreed with the last speaker; he had not mentioned the 
necessity of reciprocity in multilateral trade because he had felt it to be a 
sine qua non. 


1A greement between the United Kingdom and the United States on the Principles Applying 
to Mutual Aid in the Prosecution of the War Against Aggression. Cmd. 6341, H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1942. 
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Mr. BARNARD ELLINGER said that he agreed wholeheartedly that multi- 
lateral trade was preferable to bilateral trade. It undoubtedly produced 
more wealth for the consumers of the world than bilateral trade. But 
multilateral trade was by nature circular and, in order to make the mach- 
inery of such trading work, it was necessary to have abundant short-term 
credit available to finance individual transactions. It had been largely 
because Germany had found that her short-term credit had broken down 
that she had been forced into bilateral and very undesirable methods of 
trading. Before the war the market to provide this short-term credit for 
international trade had been the London market. It had been enabled to 
do this for four reasons: first, its reputation for absolute integrity; secondly, 
it possessed the capital necessary—it had been no accident that Great 
Britain was the market for rubber, tea, wool, cotton, etc., all of which 
necessitated the financing and holding of stocks; thirdly, London financiers 
had gained vast experience over many years of short-term financing of inter- 
national trade; fourthly, they had been the only short-term financiers in the 
world who did not get cold feet when things went wrong. At such times they 
were inclined to open their purses and to help their clients, while other 
countries drew in their horns and demanded payment of their debts. Did 
the lecturer consider that the London market could in the future regain her 
position as the short-term financial market for international trade, and 
incidentally, in so doing, make her former contribution through invisible 
exports to the British balance of payments. 

A great many people had said that it would be necessary for Great 
Britain to increase her exports by 50 per cent over the pre-war figure if she 
were to meet her balance of international payments. In his opinion this 
was impossible. In 1939 Great Britain had had 10 per cent of the world’s 
export trade. If taken per head of the population, she had had immeasur- 
ably the largest export trade in total value in the world. If she had to 
increase this by 50 per cent and the trade of the whole world is not greatly 
enlarged, she would have to get the other 5 per cent of the world total export 
trade from other countries, many of whom were also trying hard to increase 
their export trade, partly because they were debtor countries, partly to 
replace exports they had previously sent to Great Britain in payment for 
what she had lent them. Great Britain must, of course, try as hard as 
possible to increase her export trade after the war and it could best be done 
by free enterprise and not by government interference; but the British 
problem would be met to some extent if the same energy and enterprise 
required for the expansion of her export trade in goods were put to the 
increase of invisible exports and internal production in substitution for some 
of those things which she had formerly imported from abroad. There was 
no doubt that in the future Great Britain must lose some of those imports 
which had come to her in payment of the debts owed to her by others. On 
the other hand, these countries would need to do something to replace the 
exports they had formerly sent to Great Britain; they would either have to 
send them in payment of imports, instead of receiving no payment, or they 
would have to manufacture more goods for distribution among their own 
population, enriching themselves and thereby making a better market for 
others. The only other alternative was to compete with Great Britain for 
the export trade of the rest of the world. 


Mr. GUINNESS agreed that the City of London money market should be 
rehabilitated after the war, but there were big problems in the way. Great 
Britain’s position as a short-term creditor would be much worsened, as it 
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had already been even before the war. Great Britain had probably dis- 
invested herself of about £1,500 million worth of her most liquid and valu- 
able foreign assets. In addition she had about £1,500 million short-term 
debts due mainly to India but also to other countries, for imports bought 
during the war for the maintenance of the British war effort. ‘Therefore her 
general financial position could not be so strong as previously. However, 
it was to be hoped that the experts would provide a monetary “‘cushion”’ 
with which to restart foreign trade. The sum had now been increased from 
$8,000 million (£2,000 million) to about $8,800 million. This would help 
the London market but there was no doubt that it was weaker than before 
the war. He hoped that the skill and enterprise of the market was still 
there, but he felt convinced that part of the problem during the inter-war 
period had been due to the fact that London had not been so strong as she 
had been previously. Part of her financial strength had moved to the 
United States where Wall Street did not always know how to use it. This 
had resulted in the crisis of 1930-1. The United States had refused to accept 
imports in payment of war debts and interest on her foreign debts and so 
the whole economic balance of the world had been thrown out, including the 
economic balance of Great Britain. 

lt was true that it would be terribly difficult to increase British export 
trade by 50 per cent. He hoped that those countries which exported raw 
materials would understand that if they wished to sell their products they 
would have to take something in exchange. But there would be a tendency 
on their part, as existed in Australia, the Argentine or Brazil, for instance, 
to wish to maintain the industrial plants they had built during the war. 
This presented a grave problem for British exports. It was one which it was 


hoped the proposed World Bank and the Monetary Fund would help to 
solve. 


Mr. A. Cectt Epwarps said that whenever the question of Germany’s 
bilateral trade arose, sooner or later mouth organs and aspirin were men- 
tioned. Recently the phrase had been used in a letter to The Times by a 
prominent British financier. He had had occasion to study the trade of one 
of the most important of the South-East European countries with Germany, 
and he had come across no mouth organs. If there had been any aspirin, it 
had been doubtless included in the large quantity of pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts sent. Every type of German product had been exported to that 
country. The technique employed by Dr. Schacht was well known. He 
had asked the Government in question what they wished to sell and, upon 
receiving a list of their surpluses, he had told them that Germany would 
take their goods, for which they would receive credit in Berlin for so many 
million marks; and that every kind of German manufacture was at their 
disposal. They had received German railway material, machinery, muni- 
tions of war, textiles, chemicals, dyes and paper—but, so far as he was able 
to discover, no mouth organs. 


Mr. GUINNESS said that he believed one country, Yugoslavia, had been 
in the dilemma he had described in her trade with Germany and he knew 
from visits to Berlin to negotiate for British banks the problems the Germans 
had had in dealing with these blocked marks arising out of their barter 
transactions. Some marks had been worth a good deal and others prac- 
tically nothing. Germany had bought a considerable amount of raw ma- 
terial to build up her war machine but it had often been difficult for the 
selling countries to get payment. 
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LIEUTENANT-COLONEL CLIVE GarsIA said that the most basic and funda- 
mental problem of the world’s post-war trade could be expressed in one 
word: distribution. The lecturer had described the British point of view 
very clearly. British exports must be increased in order to provide a high 
and stable level of employment. He had mentioned the figure of 50 per cent 
though he had not endorsed it. The American position was similar. A 
body of American industrialists had recently worked out a plan estimating 
the American pre-war income at $100 billion but saying that it must be 
increased to $135 billion after the war to provide America with a high and 
stable level of employment. This would involve greatly increased exports. 
The problem was: who would take all these exports which everyone was 
anxious to provide? India and China provided the most hopeful fields, yet 
their standard of living was so low, their surpluses so small, that unless a 
concerted effort were made to improve their conditions they would not 
provide the necessary market for these goods. Would it be possible for 
them to be absorbed without some general world plan for the raising of the 
standard of living in the backward countries? Was unrestricted private 
enterprise capable of solving this problem entirely? 


Mr. GUINNESS replied that the raising of the standard of living in such 
countries as India and China was a long-term project in which Governments 
could help a good deal. But it would take a long time to raise the standard 
of living of these backward countries, perhaps a century. First of all trans- 
port and communications must be improved. Then it was very difficult to 
get the purchasing power into the hands of those large agricultural com- 
munities where the birth-rate was always rising and the amount of land 
available per head of population was always diminishing in consequence. 
However, unless the job were tackled in the right way more trouble would 
await the world after the war. Had the Keynes Plan for a large free trade 
area inside Europe been adopted after the last war, including the countries 
of the late Austro-Hungarian Empire and the Balkans, Hitler would prob- 
ably never have arisen in Germany. It was only through breaking down 
trade barriers that the world could prosper. 


Sir GEORGE PaisH said that it was vitally important that the London 
short-term money market should be re-opened to meet the world’s needs 
after the war. It was equally necessary to re-open the investment market. 
It was when capital was flowing freely round the world and being spent in 
large quantities that trade prospered. When there was no confidence and 
capital was not being spent a trade depression ensued. Short-term credit 
alone would not suffice. After the last war the bankers of Great Britain and 
America had done their utmost to get trade moving by the creation of short- 
term credit, but the amount was so large that it could not be met at maturity 
and the number of merchants that failed was very great. He hoped that 
the lecturer would pay attention to the sterling bill market after the war as 
it was of incalculable importance to the world. But long-term investment 
was equally necessary. 

He did not think that it would take as long as the lecturer had suggested 
to raise the standard of living of China. Today she had few railways. In 
four million square miles of country there were before the war only ten 
thousand miles of railway. A few more had been built during the war. In 
the United States there were two hundred and fifty thousand miles of railway 
to three million square miles of country. Dr. Sun Yat-sen had published a 
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plan for the construction of a hundred thousand miles of railway. This 
would involve an expenditure of at least £10,000 a mile even with Chinese 
labour and Chinese wages and would call for an outlay of £1,000 million. 
There was every reason to expect that these railways would be built. The 
provision of this sum by the United States, Great Britain and other countries 
over a period of years would greatly increase China’s living standards and 
cause a great increase in her productive power. All were agreed that a rise 
in the Chinese standard of living was of vital importance to the world. The 
United States must lend some of her money on long-term without delay and 
later Great Britain would also be able to resume her capital investments in 
foreign and colonial countries. 

It might be that £40 million a year would be lent to China, and spent in 
paying wages to the Chinese people for constructive purposes. Their pur- 
chasing power would thus rapidly increase and as transport was provided 
and the country opened up to trade in far greater measure China would 
become an entirely different country. He had watched American income 
double every fifteen years over a long period prior to 1914. Long-term 
capital investment, much of which had come from Great Britain, had been 
responsible for this. It was vitally necessary to understand the link that 
must exist between the short-term and the long-term credit markets. 

Finally, he wished to stress the vital importance of multilateral trade. 
It would be fatal to go back to bilateralism. Surely the lesson of the war 
was that all of us were citizens of a world and not merely of one country. 
Great Britain had made the modern world and could be proud of it. No 
nation had ever done for humanity what Great Britain had done in the last 
hundred years. It was necessary to go forward and to create anew a pros- 
perous Great Britain by creating a prosperous world. 


Sir F. WuHyTE in conclusion said that in the last resort, in both the 
United States of America and the United Kingdom, it was public opinion 
which would decide what was to be done in the post-war period. It was 
also important that both capital and labour engaged in industry should 
appreciate the ultimate purpose to be served by their endeavours. If they 
did so a new attitude might be shown by both sides. 
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ETHIOPIA TODAY’ 


NORMAN BENTWICH 


In November 1943, on the thirteenth anniversary of the coronation of 
Haile Selassie, ‘‘the Unconquered Lion of Judah,” a monument was unveiled 
in a square of the capital. It is an obelisk in the traditional Ethiopian style, 
surmounted by a clock and surrounded by sculptured figures in the most 
modern style. In that combination it is a fitting symbol of the New Order, 
which is a transition from the old Christian feudal Kingdom to a modern 
centralized Empire. Earlier in the year, another monument was unveiled 
in Addis Ababa. It wasa simpler obelisk, to the memory of the Ethiopians 
who were shot down or murdered in the capital after the attempt to assas- 
sinate Marshal Graziani, the first Italian Governor General. The only monu- 
mental statue in the capital is the bronze figure of the Emperor Menelik 
on his horse, in the classical Italian style, erected in 1931. A bronze statue 
of the Lion of Judah was removed by the Italians. They had also dis- 
mounted the statue of Menelik and packed it in great cases to send to Italy. 
Presumably the weight was too great, or the ghost of Menelik too powerful 
for them; anyway, the cases were found in the railway station when the 
British Forces delivered the town. 

The old monument marks the pride in the monarch who defeated the 
Italians in battle and stoutly upheld the independence of his country against 
scheming European Powers. The new monuments, put up last year, mark 
the profound impression which was made by the foreign occupation on the 
people who for fifteen hundred years had preserved their freedom and inde- 
pendence, save for a few years of subjection to the foreign yoke, and even 
then they were resisting. Those five years of occupation, from 1936 to 1941, 
are burnt into the minds of all the people, and they have made the governing 
class sensitive and apprehensive to the last degree about their independence. 
For the first time in history this warrior people, who in their mountain fast- 
nesses had kept off Romans, Arabs and Turks, were conquered. They were 
powerless against the mechanized apparatus of a European Christian Power. 
Neither nature nor physical bravery, nor the League of Nations, of which 
they were part and on which they fondly relied, could help them. Their 
armies were broken, their Emperor went into exile, their country was occu- 
pied, the proud Amharas, the ruling people, became a subject race. 

The Italians were in a desperate hurry to establish and colonize their 
new Empire. In five years they spent in it nearly £120 million of capital; 
and in addition an annual sum of £10 million. They constructed, in order 
to hold the country down, over 4,000 miles of finely-engineered motor roads 
to all parts of the country, at a cost of £80 million. Two of the roads from 


1Address given at Chatham House on May 16, 1944. 
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Asmara, the chief city of Eritrea, to Addis Ababa were respectively over 
700 and 800 miles long. For their construction they brought in thousands 
of Italian workers. Altogether 100,000 Italians, administrators, colonists 
and navvies went to Ethiopia. The Fascist rulers built new urban quarters, 
electric power-houses and agricultural stations, they organized medical ser- 
vices, and began to found industries and to plant a few thousand of their 
soldiers as colonists. Their domination was shortlived. By the amazing 
campaign of the British Commonwealth Forces under Field Marshal (then 
General) Wavell and General Cunningham, and the guerrilla achievements 
of the Ethiopian patriots led by the Emperor and some of the Rases, and by 
General (then Brigadier) Wingate and Colonel Sandford, the Italians were 
driven from the capital in six months, and from the whole country within a 
year. Two hundred thousand men of their armies were made prisoners, 
and 30,000 of their civilians were left to be evacuated. Only some 700 
remain, kept for their technical skill. 

Haile Selassie was restored to his country as Emperor; and after a some- 
what inauspicious interlude of British Military administration, was recog- 
nized as an independent sovereign. By an Agreement and Military Con- 
vention signed in January 1942,' the powers of the British forces in the 
country were defined, and provision was made for British help, personal 
and material, to re-establish an Ethiopian civil administration over the vast 
territory, of which the area is 350,000 square miles. Ethiopia, it was hoped, 
had recovered her freedom and independence, and the five years of occupa- 
tion were just a bad dream. 

Nevertheless, the task before her ruler was hard. During the years of 
his regency and of his reign before the Italian war, 1920 to 1935, he had made 
a determined and sustained effort to modernize and unify his people, to 
introduce constitutional government, to put down slavery and slave-trading, 
to advance education, to train a class of capable administrators by sending 
young men to European and to American colleges, and to enlist the help of 
foreign experts, and he had brought Ethiopia into the League of Nations as 
an equal member. The fruit of all that effort had been suddenly and utterly 
destroyed. The Italians in Ethiopia, like the Nazis later in Bohemia and 
Poland, set themselves to break the spirit of the people and turn them into 
helots. They killed or carried into exile the leading men; they took the 
school buildings for their own children and excluded the natives, so that 
there was virtually no education for Ethiopians except in a few missionary 
schools. They set up an elaborate and corrupting Italian bureaucracy, and 
massacred those who had the will to resist. 

So, after the restoration of 1941, everything had to be started afresh. 
The lavish expenditure of money by the Fascists aggravated the problem 
of rehabilitation; for it had changed the standard of life and the cost of 
living on the one hand, and on the other had done nothing to train the people 
for modern development. There were hospitals without doctors, school- 


1Cmd. 6334, H.M. Stationery Office, January 31, 1942. 
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buildings without teachers, factories without machines or skilled managers, 
Government offices without trained officials. And underneath the crust of 
modern civilization was the feudal order, a bit shaken and shattered, like 
the order of England in the days of Henry IV when a strong and enlightened 
King struggled to establish a central government to control the Barons and 
the Church. 

By the Agreement of January 1942, the Emperor was not only to receive 
the help of British advisers but also some financial help for reconstruction. 
A British Military Mission was to organize and train an Ethiopian army; 
British civil servants, mostly from the African colonies, advised the Minis- 
ters; British police officers, British teachers, British doctors manned the 
essential services. In the first flush of deliverance, the gratitude for British 
help was unmitigated, and British influence spread. Mussolini Avenue 
became Churchill Avenue; the generals of the campaign and General Smuts 
gave their names to the main streets; the George V Bar was the central 
point of the capital. An English newspaper, the Ethiopian Herald, was 
started, and a Scottish journalist was brought from Jerusalem to run it. 
The British Council found a fruitful soil for its sowing. It established an 
English Institute in Addis Ababa, where 300 men and women diligently 
attend classes four times a week. It has planned similar institutions in the 
country and opened afew. In the capital it has turned some derelict houses 
into an attractive Anglo-Ethiopian Club, where young Ethiopians and 
British residents play tennis and chess together, and debate. It has helped 
to start, with three of its English teachers, the only secondary school in the 
land, designed for civil servants: It has provided a British headmistress for 
the girls’ school founded by the Empress. It has established a reputation 
for fostering Fnglish culture, without fostering English political influence, 
of which the people are suspicious. 

Another helpful unofficial agency from England has rendered invaluable 
practical service. The Friends’ Ambulance Unit provided a body of some 
fifty young men in the wake of the army to look to the needs of the civil 
population. Some were doctors, some were medical students, some were 
professional or business men who had trained themselves in social work, a 
few had experience of teaching in English schools. All were eager to serve, 
asked for no salary, and were remote from politics. They have done some- 
thing to fill the void in the medical, social and educational services in all 
parts of the land. Further, the doctors of the Military Mission, almost all 
of them Palestinian Jews, have cared for the civilians as well as for the 
soldiers of the Ethiopian army, and have begun to train Ethiopians as 
dressers and nurses. 

It is a remarkable fact that, among this people of eight to ten millions, 
there is only one qualified Ethiopian doctor, and he is unable to practise on 
grounds of age and ill health. This is the famous Dr. Martin who was 
Minister of Ethiopia in London, and afterwards at the League of Nations. 
He has had a most romantic life. He was picked up as a baby on the field 
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of battle at Magdala in 1868, when we sent an expedition to Ethiopia to 
release some missionaries, and was taken by an officer—whose name he 
bears—back to India, and became the regimental pet. He was brought up 
in India and became a doctor in the Indian Army. 

The British Military Mission is now composed of 120 or so British officers 
and N.C.O.’s, who carry out a function which, if less unquestionably appre- 
ciated, has been essential for the rehabilitation. Its business is to organize 
the Ethiopian army, which must for some time be the principal instrument 
of the central Government in maintaining order and security within the 
realm. The army is composed, partly of the patriot bands and partly of 
recruits from the warlike peasantry, and until the Ethiopian officers are 
trained to take the higher command, as is being done at the Military Col- 
lege, British officers of the Unit command the battalions. That condition 
gives rise to differences and misgivings, for the British officers cannot move 
or take part in operations without the specific consent of the British G.O.C. 
in East Africa. They are not under the orders of the Emperor, who is the 
Commander-in-Chief in his kingdom, or of his War Ministry. And the 
“Ethiopian Army,” as the ten battalions trained by the British Military 
Mission are called, tends to become separated and detached from the Em- 
peror’s authority. The Emperor has, besides this army, raised and equipped, 
less amply but more independently, a Territorial army, which numbers some 
40,000 men, and is designed not only for military needs but for absorbing 
numbers of unemployed whom the Italian dispossession of cultivators brought 
to the towns. The “Ethiopian Army” proved its value in the autumn of 
1943, when a rising of some seriousness broke out in the Northern Tigré 
Province (nearest Eritrea), which has an old dynastic feud with the Am- 
haras. The territorials got into difficulties; but the trained battalions and 
a few English bombers from Aden broke the rebel bands. 

At the Military College British officers, who know the language and 
country well and love the people, are turning out each year hundreds of 
officers trained for modern warfare. The Ethiopians have a six months’ 
course, partly in English, partly in Amharic, and then go to take their places 
in the forces. 

The relation of the British Military Mission to the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment is only one of several sore points in the Military Convention attached 
to the Agreement of January 1942. Under the Agreement, British forces 
control the only railway which links Ethiopia with the sea, and which was 
built by a French Concession with partly French, partly Ethiopian capital. 
Four-fifths of the Franco-Ethiopian line from Addis Ababa to Djibouti lies in 
Ethiopian territory, and that part is controlled and operated by the British 
army, while the French have been permitted to run their portion indepen- 
dently in the French colony, and in fact do little to help Ethiopian trade. 
When the railway was being built and the concession negotiated, in the early 
years of this century, our Minister in Ethiopia, Sir John Harrington, pointed 
out to Menelik that to give the concession to the French alone would impair 
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the independence of the country. Later the Agreement of 1906 between 
Great Britain, France and Italy! recognized the French sphere of interest 
in the Railway; but the warning has been proved true. 

The greatest grievance, however, is not the railway but the continuance 
of the occupation of ‘Reserved Areas’ by British Forces. The Agreement 
and the Military Convention of 1942 were admittedly provisional. They 
were to be replaced after two years by a more permanent treaty; for they 
were negotiated when Ethiopia was still a theatre of war and the Italian 
resistance had not yet been completely broken: and when the possible event 
of an invasion both from Rommel’s army threatening Egypt, and from the 
East where a Japanese expedition might make a dangerous landing, could 
not be disregarded. In these circumstances British forces were given excep- 
tional powers to occupy strategically important parts of the country, includ- 
ing a belt bordering on French and British Somaliland and the towns of 
Diredawa and Harar—next in importance after Addis Ababa—and also 
the territory of the Ogaden in the south, next to Kenya, inhabited by 
Somalis. But today the tide of war has receded altogether from Africa, 
and the Emperor is anxious to recover jurisdiction over the whole country. 
(Harar is no longer occupied by the British.) Another grievance is that all 
members of the British forces anywhere in the country enjoy immunity from 
the jurisdiction of the courts. Though the extra-territorial privileges of 
Allied forces have become common practice throughout the Commonwealth, 
the provision appears an unnecessary derogation of sovereignty for which 
the restored Emperor and his Government are jealous. 

Nor are elements of dissatisfaction and discontent wanting in the relation 
of the British civil administrators to the Ethiopian Government. The 
Agreement of 1942 prescribed, reasonably enough—in view of the help 
which Great Britain was to render—that the Emperor should appoint 
British advisers and other officials of his Government to assist him, and no 
foreign official should be appointed without the approval of the British 
authorities. Similarly, British judges were to be appointed to the High 
Court to which any foreigner, party to a criminal or civil suit, could have 
cases transferred. The Agreement provided also for a contribution of £3} 
million towards the budget of the State over a period of four years; a grant 
which followed the normal Treasury practice of diminishing returns each 
year. It was for £1} million the first year, £1 million the second, £3 million 
the third and £4 million the last. British officials were to exercise a measure 
of control over the expenditure. However reasonable these stipulations, 
they are irksome and are regarded as a grievance. They take away the 
freedom of choice which seems to the Ethiopians essential to their inde- 
pendence. For above all things they fear to become vassals or clients of 
any foreign Power, and are sensitive to any sign of guardianship or imposed 
advice. The British adviser often appears asa kind of unwanted mother-in- 


‘Agreement between Great Britain, France and Italy, respecting Abyssinia” (British 
and Foreign State Papers, 1905-1906, vol. XCIX, H.M. Stationery Office, 1910). 
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law. His advice may be excellent; but the fact that the Ethiopian Minister 
has not asked for his counsel sours the milk of kindness. One of the essential 
problems is to combine political independence with financial dependence. 

A letter which Haile Selassie sent to the League of Nations on June 19, 
1926, when protesting against the Anglo-Italian agreement about spheres 
of interest in Ethiopia, sums up this view very well: ‘Throughout their 
history they [the Ethiopians] have seldom met with foreigners who did not 
desire to possess themselves of Abyssinian territory and to destroy their 
independence. ... For this reason prudence is needed when we have to 
convince our people that foreigners... are genuinely innocent of concealed 
political aims.” 

To restore the position on the civil and military side, so that the friend- 
ship of Ethiopia with Great Britain may be strengthened, calls for excep- 
tional generosity on our part. The effort should be made now, when the 
time has come for reconsidering the Agreement, even at the sacrifice of some 
efficiency and ease of administration. European Powers—and the British 
among them—for more than half a century played the imperialist game with 
Ethiopia with utter cynicism. Now in retribution we should give an example 
of disinterestedness. When the Anglo-Ethiopian Agreement was debated 
in the House of Lords in February 1942, Lord Hailey observed that the 
proposed grant of £31 million was wholly inadequate, even if only law and 
order and decent administration were to be secured.! The revenue of the 
Central Ethiopian Government before the Italian invasion was only about 
£300,000; while the Sudan Government, with a population two-thirds of 
that estimated for Ethiopia, spends nearly £5,000,000 a year. Our dimin- 
ishing grant, which would fall this year to half a million, is skimpy. The 
country needs some larger practical and financial help to put it on the way 
to progress. It has great productive capacity, but its people do not know 
without expert help how to realize it. 

The rehabilitation of Ethiopia, which was the first victim of the European 
Axis Powers, and the first country to be delivered from their yoke, calls for 
a combined effort of the United Nations. Naturally enough it is to the 
United States that the Emperor, disappointed at British support, has turned 
recently for help, because, before the Italian war, he drew his advisers prin- 
cipally from America. An American technical mission has gone out to 
survey the agricultural, industrial and mineral possibilities and to study the 
vital question of transport. It is interesting to note, too, that a few Ameri- 
can Negroes have been brought for cultural work, and an American manager 
of the Ethiopian State Bank has replaced a British manager. America has 
also provided Ethiopia with a supply, on a Lease-Lend basis, of silver for 
Maria Theresa dollars which are still legal currency, with the East Africa 
shilling. 

During the last two years there has been marked progress in agriculture 
and industry, in education, in which the Emperor takes a deep personal 

1Parliamentary Debates (House of Lords), vol. CX XI. 
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interest, and in the administration of justice. This last reform is acclaimed 
by the whole people. There is now a High Court which can try all persons, 
native and foreign. A British—in one case a Palestinian—judge presides 
over each Chamber, sitting with two Ethiopians, and deals with admirable 
expedition with criminal and civil cases. It helps expeditious justice that 
there are very few lawyers in the country, only six for a population of at 
least eight millions. Another advantage is that, while the Emperor has 
enacted an excellent Criminal Code, there is no written civil law, so the 
judge can administer justice according to what seems right to him. 

The Italian occupation and the barbarity that attended it have made 
the task of modernizing the administration more difficult than it seemed to 
be before the war, when the Emperor was developing democratic institutions 
and a Central Government, while relying on the local loyalties of the Rases. 
The Italians set themselves to replace both the feudal lords and the modern 
educated Ethiopians by a venal, colonial bureaucracy. 

Some of the young men in the Patriot army which brought back the 
Emperor in 1941 have begun to play a part in the building up of a new order. 
While many have gone into the Ethiopian army and police force, a smaller 
number are enrolled today in the civil administration, or are representing 
Ethiopia in foreign countries. Like the Emperor, some of them passed years 
of exile in foreign lands. Others were prisoners in Italy and were released 
by our armies in South Italy. But they have been able, even under these 
hard conditions, to broaden their minds and acquire knowledge of outside 
culture. If most have not had a systematic education, they have had some 
experience of life, which is of special value in a country that has been so long 
isolated, or enjoyed culturally only one-way traffic. They have formed 
ideas of patriotism and of the function of the modern State, and some of 
them at least know that they do not know all that is needed and are eager 
tolearn. But they must be given time to develop; for time is of the essence 
of disinterested help. 

Parallel with internal reform, Ethiopia needs independent access to the 
external world, so that she may, of her own volition, establish ties with other 
countries and cultures. Ethiopia, although in the centre of Africa, has 
historical, linguistic and ethnological ties with Western Asia; and the 
Amharic people are probably derived from Arabia. The Emperor’s claim 
to direct descent from King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba is an article 
of faith among the whole people; and they have had a connection with 
Jerusalem for centuries through the Ethiopia Convent and a tiny part of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. The Ethiopians therefore regard them- 
selves as a Semitic as well as an African people. They have been cut off for 
centuries from their natural affiliations; first by the Arab and Turkish 
occupations of the Red Sea ports, and then by the European occupation of 
the whole East African coast line. The last stage of the encirclement was 
reached in the later years of the nineteenth century, when Italy filched 
Eritrea, and France and Great Britain protected the Somali peoples and 
occupied parts of the Somali coast. 
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As a result of the war she has been linked up in trade, as well as mili- 
tarily, with the countries of the Middle East, and particularly of the Semitic 
region. Part of the armies that delivered the country came from Egypt 
and Palestine; and the Middle East Supply Centre and the United 
Kingdom Commercial Corporation, which have organized the production 
and distribution of food and other necessities for the army and the civilian 
population over a large area of the Near Orient, include Ethiopia in their 
scope. Experts too have come from Palestine, and teachers for the schools 
from Egypt. What war has joined together let not peace put asunder. 

The restoration of a coastal province, with possibly an international 
administration of ports of international concern, is necessary for the genuine 
independence and the healthy development of Ethiopia. Time is again of 
the essence of justice; and in this case a long time must be allowed to enable 
Ethiopia, with the generous help of the United Nations, to modernize her 
administration, to develop by her own efforts, with the assistance of experts, 
the resources of a lovely and fertile country, and to attain western standards 
of social life. 

Ethiopia became one of the United Nations in 1942. She has adhered 
to the Lend-Lease declaration and to the Atlantic Charter. She took part 
in the United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture of May-June 
1943, and was a signatory of the Agreement for United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration of November 1943. She also took part in 
the International Labour Conference of April-May 1944.1 She has main- 
tained her membership of the League of Nations throughout. Knowing 
that she needs outside help, at the same time she is anxious to take a positive 
part in the new order, and to make a modest contribution from her agri- 
cultural wealth to the general well-being; she is prepared immediately to 
be a bread-basket for the Middle East. 

Shortly before the Italian invasion the Empress started a girls’ school 
under her palace walls. The building was turned by the Italians into a 
hospital, but has now been restored to its original purpose. On its walls the 
Italians left a frieze, and inscribed a Latin motto, Post Fata Resurgo. That 
motto is unwittingly apt for the country which she tried and failed to con- 
quer, which is once more independent and resolved more than ever to 
modernize herself. 


Summary of Discussion 


QuEsTION: What was to be the future of Eritrea, the Ogaden and 
Italian Somaliland? 


PROFESSOR BENTWICH replied that he was not qualified to speak about 
the future of these territories, but that Ethiopia had a claim on Eritrea and 
hoped that that claim would be recognized. Most of the country had been 
a portion of Ethiopia until fifty to sixty years ago; it was her natural means 


1Twenty-sixth Session, Philadelphia. 
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of access to the outer world. He did not think they were so much concerned 
with Somaliland. The Ogaden, a portion of the Somali country, was con- 
quered by the Emperor Menelik at the same time that the British, French 
and Italians were taking over other parts; he hoped that it would go back 
to Ethiopia when the war was over. 


QUESTION: Was it true that slavery had broken out again? 


PROFESSOR BENTWICH emphasized that the Emperor has set himself, 
as he had done before the Italian invasion, to stamp out slavery, and was 
trying to stop the trade. Two years ago the status of slavery had been 
declared abolished by Imperial decree, and severe penal measures were taken 
against offenders. The High Court had been acting vigorously, and in the 
year in which the law was passed 150 cases had been tried. Capital penalties 
had been enforced for kidnapping, and in some cases had been executed. 


QuEsTION: Was there any pro-Italian feeling in Ethiopia? 


PROFESSOR BENTWICH replied that he had not found any pro-Italian 
feeling; but as he had spent most of his time at Addis Ababa, he could not 
speak of the rest of the country. He had found the people generously dis- 
posed to the Italians who had remained and were doing useful technical 
work. He had heard that no vindictiveness was shown towards the pris- 
oners when the Italian armies surrendered. 

Eritrea had been under Italian rule for fifty or sixty years; and there 
might be some Eritreans who still look kindly on Italian administration. 
He had been told, however, that the vast majority of the people in that 
territory felt a kinship with the Ethiopians and wanted to be united with 
them. 


Question: Was there any proposal for the establishment of Jewish 
colonies? There were old settlements in existence near Gondar of Jews who 
originally came from Egypt. As Palestinian Jews are now helping the 
country perhaps further developments might be possible. 


PROFESSOR BENTWICH said he had heard of a project for settling refugee 
Jews in Ethiopia, but it was an irresponsible one both ways, as neither the 
Ethiopians nor the Jews themselves desired such a settlement. There were 
in Ethiopia a large group of black people of Jewish faith (the Falashas) who 
are believed to be part of the Ten Lost Tribes; they were not colonists, but 
people of the country. Only ascore or so of Palestinian Jews had come since 
the Emperor’s return, all with special qualifications. There would be room 
for a limited number of Jews and other colonists bringing technical and 
agricultural experience to the country. But there would be objection from 
inside to any considerable number of people coming in from Europe with 
different standards. 


QUESTION: Were the officers training for the Emperor’s Army being 
recruited only from the Amharic tribe? Had there not been two rebellions, 
one in the Tigré and another in the Hawash country? 


PROFESSOR BENTWICH replied that Amharic was one of the languages 
used at the Military Academy, but the officers were drawn from all the 
different ethnic elements of the people. The Ethiopian Army had helped 
to put down a second rebellion. 
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QuEsTION: Why should the British be expected to pay a subsidy to 
Ethiopia; it was not a British colony. It had great potential riches which 
would probably be developed. 


PROFESSOR BENTWICH said he believed the help the British were giving 
Ethiopia to be in full accord with the principles enunciated in the Atlantic 
Charter. Help to develop backward peoples and enable them to reach a 
better standard of living was one of the bases of the New Order, and he 
hoped that the United States would also assist. The more we could do to 
help the people which played a great part in assisting us to defeat the 
Italians, the more we should be helping that New Order. 


Mr. TEGLA Davis, speaking at the invitation of the Chairman on the 
work of the Friends’ Ambulance Unit in Ethiopia, said that about forty 
members had gone out in the summer of 1942 at the Emperor’s request, 
primarily to do emergency and medical work and to fill the gaps left by the 
collapse of the Italian régime. They hoped to stay there until the Ethio- 
pians could make their own arrangements. Reports were tending to become 
more depressed—members were hampered at every turn by financial diffi- 
culties and the Government was being obliged to cut down the medical . 
budget. There was a fear lest the work of the Unit would disappear when 
they left, and they were desperately anxious to lay even a small foundation 
for the future; but it was not clear how it could best be done. Perhaps this 
was an over-gloomy view. They realized their tremendous opportunities 
and were doing all they could to educate dressers—in some cases in the 
Provinces they had been able to withdraw their men, leaving semi-trained 
Ethiopians to carry on. 


PROFESSOR STANLEY JEVONS said that he always felt that in discussions 
on Ethiopia it should be remembered that it was a country just emerging 
from the feudal system. To compare it with Europe one must think of 
England in the fifteenth century. The impact of modern civilization on a 
country with feudal ideas was bound to create disturbances and we must 
be prepared for the fact that order would be difficult to maintain for a con- 
siderable period—perhaps twenty years—until the authority of the central 
Government was fully established. 

With regard to the emancipation of slaves, he thought it was not always 
realized that a freed slave did not necessarily leave his master or the farm 
on which he was working. The great majority of the slaves were domestic 
and agricultural workers and had been weil treated, in fact, some had a 
higher status than the paid servants, and many had their own dwellings 
with garden and cow. Before the war the Emperor established a school 
where freed slaves were taught various trades. 

On the subject of revenue, the figure of £300,000 as a total before the 
Italian invasion was misleading. Before the Italian occupation the gover- 
nors of the different Provinces had their own revenue and expenditure under 
their control. Local expenditure did not come out of the central Treasury. 
As to taxation, the Italians found it so difficult to collect any taxes that they 
gave it up in most parts; and it was difficult now to induce the peasants to 
resume paying the land and produce taxes. That was why the country 
now needed a certain amount of financial help, and the British Government 
had given a subsidy of £3} million. 

















CANADA AND THE COMMONWEALTH’ 


IVISON S. MACADAM 


Tuis war, like the last, has brought about a radical change in Canada: 
her industrial development has been on a scale which is correctly described 
as remarkable, and from the point of view of finance she has changed from 
being a debtor to a creditor country. 

In 1919 Canada’s external representation consisted of a High Com- 
missioner in London and a temporary War Mission in Washington. Since 
then she has exchanged High Commissioners with Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, Ireland and Newfoundland. Canadian Embassies have 
been established in the United States, Brazil, the Soviet Union, China, 
Mexico and Chile, and a Canadian Minister in London is accredited to 
the Governments of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Greece, Norway, Yugoslavia, 
The Netherlands and Belgium. There is a Minister in Argentina, and 
so far as France is concerned, a representative in Algiers is accredited to 
the French Committee of National Liberation with the personal rank of 
Ambassador. Mr. Mackenzie King has also indicated publicly that there 
will be Canadian representatives to Peru, Cuba and India in the near 
future. Before the war Canada also exchanged Ministers with Japan. 

So far as the Canadian war effort is concerned, the Economist has said: 
“If Canada is prevented by the smallness of her population from taking 
rank with the Great Powers, she has in the last three years made a place 
for herself in a category all her own. Relative to her resources, her effort 
is second to none. In absolute terms, the distance that separates Canada 
from the Great Powers is less than that between her own achievement 
and that of any other of the smaller United Nations.’” 

During the war, in addition to rendering other types of financial as- 
sistance to the United Kingdom, Canada has repatriated several hundred 
million dollars of Canadian securities from Great Britain, has lent Great 
Britain $700 million free of interest, has made a gift of a billion dollars to 
Great Britain for war purposes and expended in 1943 a further billion 
dollars as mutual aid. These are staggering figures, and indicate a com- 
plete change in Canada’s financial position. 

A visitor to Canada cannot fail to be impressed by the outward 
evidence of these changes, and by the fundamental change in the outlook 
of Canadians. 

Canada has become conscious of her position of growing importance 
in the world. In the first place, Canadians realize that the temporary 
eclipse of so many of the smaller Powers, and the circumstances created 
by her individual contribution to the war, have made Canada the greatest 


1Address given at Chatham House on May 30, 1944. 2Economist, May 29, 1943. 
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of the small Powers and closer to the great Powers than any of the smaller 
Powers are to her. In the second place, Canada has special relations 
with each of the three great Powers. She is the Commonwealth partner 
of Great Britain; she is geographically in intimate relations with, and has 
a permanent defence agreement with, the United States; she is Russia’s 
northern neighbour, a fact which will become increasingly significant in 
the years ahead. 

Despite her small population, eleven million five hundred thousand, 
Canada is a country rich in resources, and promises to become richer as 
these are further developed. From her geographical position she is a 
North American country, and the outlook of her people increasingly 
emphasizes this fact. The contact with people from the United Kingdom 
and other parts of the Commonwealth is relatively small in comparison 
with the intimate daily intercourse which so many Canadians have with 
citizens of the United States. 

The present outlook of Canadians, or of a great many of them, can 
best be exemplified by the way some of them feel about Canada’s entry 
into the war. Nothing is more infuriating to many Canadians than to 
be thanked by Englishmen for coming to the help of England by entering 
this war. Canadians believe that they are fighting in this war, not because 
they want to be good to England, or because of any debt they owe to 
England, but because this war is Canada’s own war, just as it is a British 
war, a Russian war, an American war. Canada entered the war because 
she felt that her vital interests were endangered. 

Her war contribution is immense. Three-quarters of a million of her 
young men and women are under arms. She isthe fourth largest munition- 
producing country on the Allied side. In a recent number of Canada at 
War' it is pointed out that Canada, which covers one-fourteenth of the 
land area of the world, is the greatest producer of nickel, newsprint, 
asbestos, platinum and radium. She comes second as producer of wood- 
pulp, gold, aluminium, copper, zinc, cobalt, and silver. She is the third 
trading nation, the fourth largest producer of wheat in the world and the 
fifth world air Power. Among the United Nations Canada is the third 
sea Power and the fourth air Power. The contribution she has made 
through the Empire Air Training Scheme is one of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of the war. Mr. Mackenzie King recently stated that ‘the hundred 
thousandth fighting airman has just completed his training.”? She has 
stinted neither effort nor money. 

Many people in the United Kingdom feel that the Commonwealth as 
such could make a decisive contribution to the problems of post-war 
reconstruction. Many, too, are inclined to over-simplify the issue by 
suggesting that the choice before the countries of the Commonwealth is 
whether they should adopt what has been described as ‘‘the Commonwealth 


1No. 34, issued by Wartime Information Board, March 1944. 
2The Times, May 12, 1944. 
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approach,” or “the international approach,” in their efforts to lay the 
foundations of an ordered world after the war. The question is not as 
simple as that, and I think we can rule out any idea that the British 
countries will present to the world the features of an automatic bloc. 
This is how one Canadian puts it: 

If Canada were to go on an Empire panel at the Peace Conference it 
would help to perpetuate the idea of Empire solidarity, and in doing so 
would threaten the future of Anglo-American relations and the cause of 
international collaboration. Canada, it is argued, should make a contribu- 
tion to the correction of existing attitudes by standing on her own feet as 
a lesser Power, but at the same time pressing for the degree of recognition 


to which she is entitled by her contribution to the war effort, geographical 
and trade position, and so on. 


This, it is believed, would not mean that Canada would in any way 
break with Britain in the peace negotiations. But where Canada agreed 
with Britain, agreement would be much more helpful and effective than if 
the set-up were one in which Canada was generally regarded as merely a 
part of the British Commonwealth. 

I do not suggest that this is the view of all Canadians, but it is a view that 
is very widely held, and it is a view which is likely to gain increasing 
support in future. 

That is what Mr. Mackenzie King meant when, in his address to 
Parliament on May 11, 1944, during his visit to England, he quoted a 
statement which Mr. Churchill made in 1907: ‘‘Let us seek . . . to impress, 
year after year, upon the British Empire, an inclusive and not an ex- 
clusive character.” Mr. Mackenzie King added: 

Like the nations of which it is composed, the British Commonwealth 


has within itself a spirit which is not exclusive but the opposite of exclusive. 
Therein lies its strength. 


That spirit expresses itself in cooperation. Therein lies the secret of 

its unity. Cooperation is capable of indefinite expansion. Therein lies 
the hope of the future.! 
It is clear that in Canada there are to be no automatic commitments 
other than those accepted through the medium of an international or- 
ganization to which all the Great Powers subscribe. That is Canada’s 
approach to the problems of peace. At least that is how I sum up a very 
varied and confused state of opinion. 

A poll of Canadian opinion, made in August 1942, provides an example 
of that confusion, particularly in the large section of Canada which is 
French-speaking. The following question was posed: 

Do you think of Canada as an independent country, or still as 
dependent on Great Britain? 
A majority of French-speaking Canadians answered: ‘‘Still dependent”’; 
a majority of English-speaking Canadians replied: “An independent 
country.” 


Ibid. 
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This state of confusion should be kept in mind when considering the 
answer to another poll of opinion which was released in June 1943. Those 
invited to express a view were given three choices: 

Which of these things would you like to see Canada do after the war? 

(1) Continue as a member of the British Commonwealth as at 
present? 

(2) Leave the British Commonwealth and become part of the 
United States? 

(3) Leave the British Commonwealth and become a completely 
independent nation? 

The replies were as follows: 


Commonwealth United States Independent Undecided 


Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 

National 

(Canada as a whole)... 49 21 24 6 
National 

(excluding Quebec). ... 59 24 12 5 
WRUTER soo ce i lek cceees 58 23 12 7 
ROIS it Sls oti 24 18 50 8 
ot Se rere ee 64 20 ll 5 
BRUNI. << <s ck co.00o00's cnc 57 26 ll 6 
British Columbia........ 48 33 15 4 


It will come as a shock to many people in the United Kingdom to 
learn that such questions were even posed, and although I do not put 
great reliance on the answers, the results are certainly illuminating. 

We too often forget, and some people never realized, that a vast pro- 
portion of the Canadians are not of British stock. In 1931, 51.9 per cent 
of all Canadians were of British stock. In 1941, for the first time the 
proportion of people having their origin in the British Isles dropped to 
a minority; it was 49.7 per cent. More than 28 per cent are of French 
stock, and 17.8 per cent other-European, of which over half a million 
are of German origin. More significant is the fact that the 1941 census 
showed that 82.5 per cent of the population was born in Canada. 

The figures for religious denominations in Canada are also significant: 


I931 1941 

Percent Per cent 
FUDMIAN R.ACROUC 6 6 6c 5 cote 41 43.4 
Wnt CRAIGS 660k Sosetes 19 19.2 
Church of England.......... 16 15.2 
POPRUGRIAN «6. ian Gen cb ¥% 8 7.2 
Other Denominations........ 16 15.0 


On January 24, 1944, Lord Halifax delivered an address at the Cen- 
tenary Dinner of the Toronto Board of Trade about which Bruce Hutchi- 
son, writing in the Vancouver Sun, said: ‘‘Lord Halifax has plunged Canada 
into the greatest debate of its modern history and probably has created 
the main issue of the next general election.”! Lord Halifax, having 
traced the development of independence from the Durham Report in 


1Vancouver Sun, January 28, 1944. 
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1839 to the Statute of Westminster in 1931, pointed out that although 
equality of status had been accepted some years ago, the Statute of West- 
minster, while assuring to every Dominion complete self-government 
“perforce left unsolved the more obstinate problems arising in the fields 
of foreign policy and defence.” He suggested that the right of each 
member to form its own foreign policy might be a gain or a loss; it would 
be ‘‘a loss if, with our essential unity of ideal, the responsibility for action 
which represents that unity is not visibly shared by all.” “It is an im- 
measurable gain,”’ he continued, “‘if on vital issues we can achieve a common 
foreign policy expressed not by a single voice, but by the unison of many.”’ 

Lord Halifax did not suggest ‘‘that we should attempt to retrace our 
steps along the path that led from the Durham Report to the Statute 
of Westminster. To do so would be to run counter to the whole course 
of development in the Commonwealth.” We should, however, leave 
nothing undone to bring our people into closer unity of thought and action 
“in all fields . . . in foreign policy, in defence, in economic affairs, in colonial 
questions and communications.” 

Looking to the future, Lord Halifax said: ‘‘We see three great Powers, 
the United States, Russia and China, great in numbers, areas and natural 
resources.” Side by side with them was the United Kingdom, “with a 
population of less than 50 millions, with territory which could easily be 
contained in one of the larger States of the American Union, and with 
natural resources which, though great in proportion to her size, are by 
themselves scarcely comparable with those of her companions.” He 
concluded: “‘Not Great Britain only, but the British Commonwealth and 
Empire must be the fourth Power in that group upon which, under Provi- 
dence, the peace of the world will henceforth depend. There, summed 
up in a sentence, is the need as I see it.’’! 

From coast to coast editorial comment raged. 

Le Devoir said: ‘‘Mais, tout de suite, on ne peut s’empécher de voir, et 
il faut le dire, que le discours de lord Halifax marque le début de la plus 
formidable campagne impérialiste que l’on ait tentée depuis Chamberlain 
l’ancien.’”? 

The Winnipeg Free Press of January 26, 1944 suggested that the speech 
afforded “‘conclusive evidence that there is a powerful movement on foot 
in the United Kingdom for a Commonwealth which will speak with a 
single voice’; but, like others before him, Lord Halifax had not described 
how this was tobe done. If what he meant was closer co-operation between 
the autonomous nations of the Commonwealth and an improvement in 
the methods of consultation, there would be no dissent. But if the intention 
was “to bring about an organic centralization in the form of a super- 
Cabinet or Council,’ then the sooner the blue-print was produced, the 
better. The Winnipeg Free Press did not agree that there were only two 
alternatives for the Dominions, isolation or centralization. There was a 

1The Times, January 25, 1944. 2Le Devoir, January 25, 1944. 
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third which would only be possible ‘‘when the balance of power obsession 
is banished, and when the peace-loving nations of the world form them- 
selves into a society or community and collaborate for all the purposes 
of the good life.” 

The Ottawa Journal pointed out that ‘‘throughout this war the great 
Powers—Britain, Russia and the United States—have dominated’”’ and 
asked the question: ‘Can any sane person, looking at world realities, 
believe that when peace comes it will be otherwise?’’! 

The Vancouver Sun, in opposing Lord Halifax’s view, stated that ‘‘One 
of the cardinal facts of our position is that we can never bind ourselves in 
advance to a foreign policy which may come into conflict with the foreign 
policy of the United States.’ 

The Victoria Daily Colonist, on the other hand, said: ‘British nations 
have made a worthwhile contribution to the free world, the full equal of 
that of any other association of free peoples. What we must realize now 
is the need for union has not lessened but increased, that in world affairs 
this British Empire and Commonwealth must have a single, united, voice. 
That that voice will ever be raised on the side of humanity—and not 
against it—is at one and the same time the greatest trust and the heaviest 
responsibility that any people can face in the clear sight of Heaven.” 

The Albertan, referring to a press interview at which Lord Halifax 
amplified his speech, said that Lord Halifax ‘‘did not think that there should 
be an Empire Parliament, and believed there could be interdependence 
of the members of the Commonwealth without interfering with the 
independence of the Dominions.”” As Lord Halifax put it, ‘‘ ‘what must 
be achieved is a system of loose unity’ so that difficulties between the 
Commonwealth Nations which from time to time are bound to occur, 
can be adjusted.” This paper pointed out that ‘‘Canada as an inter- 
national Power cannot effectively exist except as part of a coordinated 
and operating Commonwealth. If the latter collapsed, to all intents and 
purposes Canada would have no greater importance than a State of the 
American Union ... Canadian policy should be directed to bridging the 
Anglo-American schism.’ 

Now let us see what the leaders of the political parties had to say on 
the matter: 

Mr. M. J. Coldwell, leader of the Co-operative Commonwealth Feder- 
ation, was the first in the field. He branded Lord Halifax’s speech as 
“surely inopportune and a particularly dangerous form of isolationism.’’ 
In a statement to the Britisii United Press Mr. Coldwell said: ‘‘In my 
opinion the genius of the British Commonwealth is its recognition of basic 
unity in diversity ... Lord Halifax now proposes that we abandon that 
historic principle and commit ourselves to united action no matter what 


10ttawa Journal, January 27, 1944. 2Vancouver Sun, January 26, 1944. 
2Albertan, February 1, 1944. ‘Winnipeg Free Press, January 25, 1944. 
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the future may hold. Such rigidity would destroy the Commonwealth; 
not strengthen it.’”! 

Colonel Drew, Conservative Premier of Ontario, described Lord Hali- 
fax’s speech as ‘‘a very great speech which may well mark a turning point 
in the thinking of our people.’ 

Mr. John Bracken, leader of the Progressive Conservative Party, hoped 
it would not ‘‘become the subject of small political discussion.” It was 
not until April 18, 1944, that he felt able to come out with the statement 
that Canada can best aid in reaching the objective of world peace by 
“even closer co-operation with other Commonwealth nations.” Lord 
Halifax, he added, had in his speech recognized very definitely Canada’s 
completely autonomous position and had invited her full co-operation 
at the table of the British nations. ‘I say Canada should not refuse to 
sit and act at that table. Canada should emerge from colonial habits and 
should not fear to take responsibility as a full grown nation and as a partner 
in this freely associated Commonwealth. We have no reason to distrust 
our partners and we have grown to a stature where surely we can trust 
ourselves.’” 

The Toronto Globe and Mail quoted the following extract from the 
January issue of the Canadian Unionist, the official organ of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour: ‘‘There may be a feeling on the part of some Canadian 
citizens that closer ties with Great Britain involve subservience and 
domination, but certainly nothing in this address justifies such apprehen- 
sion. ... The members of the armed forces who have spent years in Great 
Britain have learned to know and appreciate the British, and they will 
undoubtedly support efforts to ‘fortify the partnership’ and to establish 
methods of closer co-operation in the future.’ 

M. René Chaloult, a Member of the Bloc Populaire, submitted a 
motion to the Quebec Legislative Assembly ‘“‘that this House considers 
it its duty to express its divergence as regards Lord Halifax’s new im- 
perialism and its dangerous tendencies.”” The motion was carried unani- 
mously and in the debate he added that he hoped that Canada would 
declare her independence after the war and would join the Pan-American 
Union.® 

On January 31, 1944, Mr. Mackenzie King made a statement in the 
Canadian House of Commons on the subject. Reading from a carefully 
prepared statement and referring in particular to Lord Halifax’s concluding 
statement: ‘‘Not Great Britain only, but the British Commonwealth and 
Empire must be the fourth Power in that group upon which, under Provi- 
dence, the peace of the world will henceforth depend,” he said: 

It is indeed true beyond question that the peace of the world depends 
on there being on the side of peace a large superiority of power, so that 
those who wish to disturb the peace can have no chance of success. But 
I must ask whether the best way of attaining this is to seek a balance of 

1]bid. 2Tbid. 8The Times, April 19, 1944. 


4Toronto Globe and Mail, February 16, 1944. 
5 Montreal Gazette, January 27, 1944 and February 3, 1944. 
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strength between three or four great Powers. Should we not, indeed must 
we not, aim at attaining the necessary superiority of power by creating an 
effective international system inside which the cooperation of all peace- 
loving countries is freely sought and given? 

He suggested that it was not a matter of matching man-power and 
resources, but that we should strive for close co-operation between the 
great States themselves and all other like-minded countries, and referred 
in that connection to the Moscow Declaration. He continued: 

What would seem now to be suggested is that the prime Canadian 
commitment should be to pursue in all matters of external relations in 
“foreign policy, defence, economic affairs, colonial questions and communi- 
cations,” to cite Lord Halifax’s words—a common policy to be framed and 
executed by all the Governments of the Commonwealth. I maintain that 
apart from all questions as to how the common policy is to be reached, or 
enforced, such a conception runs counter to the establishment of effective 
world security, and therefore is opposed to the true interests of the Common- 
wealth itself. 

We are certainly determined to see the closest collaboration continued 
between Canada, the United Kingdom and other Commonwealth countries. 
Nothing that I am saying should be construed as supporting any other 
view than this.! 

Although we know very little about what happened at the Dominion 
Prime Ministers’ meeting in London, we are told it was a great success. 
In the statement to which all the Prime Ministers subscribed, one clause 
stands out as of particular importance. After dealing with the vital 
problems of war, the statement continues: ‘“‘We have also examined to- 
gether the principles which determine our foreign policies, and their 
application to current problems. Here too we are in complete agreement. 
... We affirm that after the war a world organization to maintain peace 
and security should be set up and endowed with the necessary power and 
authority to prevent aggression and violence.’ There is no word of a 
Commonwealth Secretariat and few people who had followed the trend of 
opinion in Canada expected that there would be. 

In a country so diverse as Canada, only one policy can unite all the 
various factions and sections of opinion. That is the policy of “Canada 
First.’’ On that foundation great things may be expected of this great 
small Power. She might even become a small great Power. On the 
basis of her production she has already become the third member of the 
Joint Production Board in New York. She is taking a leading part in 
the formation of UNRRA. She has every intention of remaining armed 
and ready to make her contribution to world security on land, on the sea 
and in the air. In civil aviation she has a great part to play. 

Should we people in the United Kingdom find disappointment in the 
attitude to the Commonwealth which so many Canadians display and 
in the reservations they make? Personally, I see no reason for pessimism. 
If England be true to her own responsibilities, Canada will be true to hers, 
and we will meet both at the table of the Commonwealth and on the 
Councils of the world. 


1The Times, February 2, 1944. 5 *Ibid., May 18, 1944. 
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ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION 
IN EUROPE 


A CANADIAN ECONOMIST 


THE title of this paper may be considered somewhat misleading. 
“Reconstruction” is scarcely the right word to apply to a new Europe 
which will differ in so many ways from that of 1939. ‘“Development’’ is 
more indicative of what will, presumably, take place. Also, one cannot 
discuss ‘‘Europe”’ as a political, social and economic entity like the United 
States or the U.S.S.R. The term ‘‘Europe’’ used in these pages is always 
taken to mean the continent less the U.S.S.R., and is adopted for the sake 
of general convenience. There are, naturally, limitations to the field the 
article can cover. Many points have wide repercussions which cannot be 
pursued with advantage here, and the scope of the paragraphs which follow 
must be confined to an indication of some of the problems, with suggestions 
as to what might be done. 

There are, obviously, numerous factors other than economic which will 
govern the future development of Europe and to ignore them would be 
unrealistic. Feelings of nationalism will be very strong in the immediate 
post-war period, since most of the European countries have suffered so 
much in defence of their own way of life. These sentiments may tempor- 
arily run counter to the requirements of economic collaboration. The flood 
of hate let loose by Germany and her satellites, as well as dissension within 
various individual countries, may delay economic expansion. Problems of 
security may over-ride decisions of a purely economic nature—although it 
is exceedingly doubtful if there could be any lasting peace in Europe without 
steadily increasing material prosperity. Questions of social welfare are 
bound to affect economic policy much more than before, and most countries 
will probably consider it socially desirable to maintain a relatively balanced 
economy even at the expense of some loss in total national income. Regard- 
less of the degree of collaboration between the various countries of Europe, 
none will want to concentrate too exclusively on either industry or primary 
production. 

Clearly, we must allow for a period when emotion and revenge will tend 
to govern the immediate policies of individuals and States. This will also 
coincide with the stage of direct relief and of more or less improvised rehabi- 
litation. There could, or would, scarcely be much rational planning during 
this phase. Hence, the economist should rather consider the later period 
when questions of more permanent interests find greater appreciation. 

In this paper there is a review of the general economic factors involved 
in the long-term development of Europe; a consideration of the problem 
and scope of reparations; and an examination of some possible instances of 
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functional collaboration on a regional basis and on a continental scale. 
Frontiers are never drawn on purely economic principles, hence there must 
always be some form of direct co-operation across political boundaries. 
The only issue is the nature and extent of that co-operation. 


GENERAL ECONOMIC FACTORS 


A prosperous Europe is of vital importance to the welfare of the rest of 
the world. On the basis of 1938 figures for value, the continent of Europe— 
less the United Kingdom and the U.S.S.R.—imported from outside an 
amount equal to about 20 per cent of total world imports. Perhaps a more 
accurate picture is presented if European imports from abroad are taken as 
a percentage of world imports less inter-European trade. In that case, the 
figure rises to 27 per cent. It should be emphasized that over four-fifths of 
this total was covered by only ten countries. The national incomes in the 
other countries of Europe were so low that their importance for the rest of 
the world was very limited. However, this last fact only adds to the signi- 
ficance of a rational development of these relatively backward areas. 

If a prosperous Europe is important for the world at large, it is still more 
essential for Great Britain. Even for sheer geographical reasons, Britain’s 
destiny is closely tied up with the rapid recovery and peaceful development 
of her continental neighbours. Before the war, the continent took about a 
quarter of Great Britain’s exports and supplied a similar proportion of her 
imports. Since Great Britain must increase the value of her exports by 
over 50 per cent even to maintain her pre-war standard of living, it is obvious 
that she must, among other things, look to the continent for a still greater 
market. A factor which would greatly contribute to this would be a sharp 
increase in the standards of living—and hence purchasing power—through- 
out the backward regions of Europe, by means of rational industrial and 
agricultural expansion. It should not be forgotten that of Great Britain’s 
total exports to Europe in 1938, over 80 per cent went to the highly developed 
countries of Germany, France, Denmark, the Netherlands, Sweden, Belgium 
and Norway. There can be no doubt whatsoever that it is in Great Britain’s 
closest interest to promote the economic welfare of all parts of the continent. 

There cannot really be a prosperous Europe without much closer col- 
laboration among continental countries themselves—as well as between 
them and the rest of the world—than existed during the years between the 
two wars. True, co-operation between the various countries existed, but 
it tended to be either between individual private interests, or on the basis 
of politico-economic domination by one country, or purely technical collabo- 
ration. One of the earliest cartels in Europe was that of chemicals, which 
even before the last war was dominated by the German industry. German 
interests were later represented by the notorious I. G. Farbenindustrie. 
Another case was the arrangement made after the last war between the 
potash interests of Germany and France to enable these countries to exert 
a dominating influence on the world market. Besides the above, there was 
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a glass cartel and similar smaller cartels. An outstanding instance of the 
co-operation of private interests occurred in the production of steel. After 
the Treaty of Versailles had transferred Lorraine—and a quarter of Ger- 
many’s pre-1914 steel capacity—to France, the Germans started developing 
new capacity. By 1929, their output was as high as in 1913. Since the 
French had the Lorraine plants in addition to their original ones, this new 
German capacity was a net European increase. Excess production led to 
the formation of the International Steel Cartel in 1926. A striking example 
of politico-economic domination is provided by the Nazi policy of controlling 
South-Eastern European countries through barter trade agreements. The 
other type of international co-operation in Europe was of a technical 
nature—e.g., postal services, river communications, and other elements 
affecting transport and communications. All this was too limited to meet 
the demands of the future. 

With increasing impetus economic forces are driving the various Euro- 
pean countries towards closer collaboration. There is now a wider under- 
standing of the fact that Europe can prosper only through a more co-opera- 
tive development and use of its resources and traditional capacities. 
Modern transport and technical advances have served to emphasize the 
urgency of what may have long seemed desirable. Unbalanced development 
or poverty within a single country and in groups of countries upsets the 
prosperity of all. In spite of temporary excessive national feeling, questions 
of physical well-being will ultimately come to the fore. Realism—creative 
realism we hope—will be much more characteristic of thought after this 
war than after the last one. 

That there must be a larger degree of co-operation among European 
countries there is no doubt. It also appears that the various Governments 
must play a much greater role, and that every effort must be made to prevent 
politico-economic domination by any one country. However, it would be 
unwise to assume the rapid approach to anything like economic federation 
on acontinental scale. The most probable trend will be ad hoc collaboration 
for specific purposes, sometimes on a regional basis between two or more 
countries, in other cases involving all the European States, and perhaps 
Great Britain and the U.S.S.R. as well. Such combined action would have 
the not inconsiderable advantage of avoiding too direct a challenge to the 
principle of national sovereignty. The nation which joins, for instance, an 
international transport board is not handing over its responsibilities, but is 
changing their form and taking on new ones. The economic keynote of the 
future should be ‘functional collaboration.”” The principle of functional 
collaboration does not mean the creation of a super-State, but rather the 
least disturbance of national sovereignty commensurate with economic 
advantage. For general development purposes, South-Eastern Europe 
would provide an example of this on a regional scale; the control of trans- 
port would provide an example on a continental scale. Ultimately, perhaps, 
all. the main pillars of European economic life, transport, power, heavy 
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industry, light metals and chemicals, might come into the latter category. 

The prosperity of Europe, however, will demand more than just closer 
collaboration. It will necessitate the fullest use of the continent’s economic 
resources, raw materials, agriculture, industry, skill, transport, etc. This 
fact, of course, is absolutely incompatible with policies designed to restrict 
artificially the capacity and output of various industries simply because 
they are located in enemy territory. The Ruhr, for example, combines the 
best coking coal in Europe with magnificent transport facilities and concen- 
trations of skill and equipment and has, consequently, enormous economic 
advantages for the production of various types of steel, and different 
branches of heavy industry. It would obviously, then, not be in Europe’s 
economic interest to prevent its normal functioning. Who would or should 
control that functioning is naturally another matter. However, it follows 
that the methods of control intended to check a recurrence of German 
aggression must be designed, as far as possible, so as not to act against the 
bases of European prosperity. It would be unsatisfactory under this principle 
to carry out the uneconomic removal from the Reich of machine tools, parts 
of heavy industry, etc., to place many more Germans in agriculture, and to 
aim at the long-term impoverishment of the German people. To an econo- 
mist, an agreed policy among the Powers, great and small, for joint action 
against aggression would seem infinitely preferable to measures of security 
based on economic restriction. 

The fullest use of Europe’s resources would not be complete unless it 
also involved obtaining the maximum benefit from what the Germans have 
done during the war. As was to be expected, the Nazis have acted solely 
in their own interests and usually at the expense of the peoples under their 
domination.! But considerable experience has been gained along technical 
lines in such things as transport control and the distribution of electric 
power. The Germans have expanded certain machine industries in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and South-Eastern Europe, in order, as they hoped, to 
reduce the dangers of air attack. In agriculture it has been in their interests 
to stimulate research and encourage the increased production of oil seeds 
and fibres. Much of this development may prove to be artificial, but some 
of it could have permanent value. Finally, there is the point that many of 
the millions of foreign workers forced to labour for the Nazis have undoubt- 
edly learned a great deal more about modern industrial technique and have 
generally improved their skill. This should prove of no mean value for the 
expansion of industry, particularly in countries like Poland. Also it would 
be unwise to under-estimate the value of the contacts made among the 
various nationalities of Europe through having to work in the Reich, or in 
Todt organizations in many countries. These workers will have travelled 
and broadened their views and learned to understand their mutual interests 


1E. P. Weeks, ‘‘Conditions in Enemy Occupied Territories” (Journal of the Royal 
United Services Institution, November 1948) and Occupied Europe, Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, February 1944, 1s. 6d. 
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as well as points of difference. All this experience can have great impor- 
tance as a basis for working together in the future. In general, the fact 
that a particular measure has been carried out by the Germans should not 
be allowed to detract from its broad application, always provided that it is 
economically and socially desirable. 

At this stage, the principles already cited should be related to the 
complex background created by the activities of the Nazis. It seems obvious 
that Great Britain and the world are necessarily interested in European 
prosperity; and that such prosperity in turn demands not only closer col- 
laboration among the various States on the continent, but also the fullest 
use of all Europe’s resources and of anything which can be gained from 
German activities during the war. But it must not be forgotten that all 
reasonable programmes and policies for the economic development of 
Europe involve recognition of the gravity of the following problems: 

(1) German economic policy during the war (and before then in South- 
Eastern Europe) has been designed to co-ordinate the economies of 
other countries with that of the Reich. 

(2) Many Germans clearly hope that following the defeat of their 
country they would still have the economies of surrounding coun- 
tries so tied up with Germany that they could again achieve econo- 
mic—and ultimately political—control of the areas concerned. 

(3) The Germans, about seventy millions of them, dwell in the middle 
of Europe—a key position—on some of the continent’s greatest 
resources and across many vital transport routes by air, inland 
waterway and rail. They possess the greatest concentration of 
industrial capital and skill in Europe; their prosperity, therefore, 
exerts enormous influence on the economic welfare of their neigh- 
bours. In 1938, for instance, the Old Reich produced slightly over 
half the steel output of the continent, some 55 per cent of its hard 
coal and roughly five-sixths of its metallurgical coking coal. The 
Old Reich took nearly 20 per cent of the rest of the continent’s total 
exports to all destinations and provided about the same proportion 
of its total imports from all areas. 

(4) Economic development requires the full use of the raw material, 
industrial and human resources of the Germans. 

How are all these points to be made compatible with security and peace, 
and with preventing the Germans from again achieving economic and poli- 
tical domination of Europe? It would seem, inter alia, that Great Britain 
and the U.S.S.R., particularly, but also the United States and the British 
Commonwealth, will have to play a greater economic role on the continent 
not only as regards trade, but also in the field of capital investment, tech- 
nical assistance and in the promotion of economic expansion generally. 
Organization among European States, regionally and on a continental basis, 
would be another means of checking German economic penetration. There 
is the possibility that a large proportion of the light metal and fertilizer 
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industries, now heavily concentrated in Germany, might be transferred to 
other areas without any serious economic disadvantages. 

It is reasonable to assume that the Governments of Europe will have a 
large degree of planning in their economic life, regardless of the actual poli- 
tical colour of their various régimes. If for no other reason, the various 
countries would have to do this in order to remove the effects of German 
economic penetration and to readjust their economies. The Nazis have 
acted on the principle that if you control the heavy industries, chemicals 
and banks of a country, together with the nature and direction of its trade, 
the rest is easy. In many cases, particularly in Western and Northern 
Europe, they gained control through the actual purchase of the majority 
of the shares, paying for them with éxcessive occupation costs. The question 
will arise whether the shares of the various banks and industries should be 
returned to their original owners or become State property, since the people 
as a whole have been sacrificed. In any case the State will have to exert a 
large measure of control. The presence of more or less planned economies 
in the individual countries would have considerable additional advantages: 
reparation, in the form of deliveries in kind, would not present any great 
problem as regards the maintenance of full employment in the receiving 
country; co-ordinated economic collaboration among the various European 
nations could be achieved much more easily; development of regional areas 
could be dealt with on an organic basis, with the Governments concerned 
exerting the guiding influence. 

Once it has been decided what important development projects, essential 
for the prosperity of Europe, can be tackled, say, within the first ten years 
after the war, the question arises where is the required capital to come from? 
There will clearly have to be a considerable flow of capital from outside for 
some time, although countries not too heavily damaged by war may have 
considerable local resources available. In addition, there will be long-term 
reparation (dealt with at some length below) from enemy countries. The 
most satisfactory plan would be to relate these sources to the various tasks, 
avoiding overlapping so that each plays its part; and that foreign capital, 
for instance, is not imported for projects which could be covered by repar- 
ations. An international bank would obviously be of great assistance in 
co-ordinating the flow of capital from abroad with the plans of specific 
countries and regions. The approach to all the development projects and 
the use of reparation and foreign capital should be, as far as possible, on a 
regional or continental scale rather than on a purely national basis. 


ENEMY CONTRIBUTIONS TO EUROPE’S RECONSTRUCTION 


If there is to be reparation, and this article assumes there is, without 
discussing pros and cons, certain guiding principles should be established 
in order that reparation contributes not only to the demands for retribution, 
but also to permanent economic expansion and welfare. It is pretty widely 
accepted that payment should be in the form of specific goods and services. 
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Experiences after the last war indicated the futility of dealing merely with 
monetary totals. 

The points of major importance are naturally: how much can be charged 
against the Germans and their satellites?; how much can they actually pay?; 
short- and long-term transfers, and the period of total reparation. 

The total amount which could, legitimately, be charged against the 
Reich would be so fantastically great that it could have little more than 
academic interest. In November 1943, Professor Varga, economic adviser 
to Marshal Stalin, put the figure for Germany and her satellites at 1,600 to 
2,000 milliard Reichmarks. Even on ordinary business transactions, the 
German clearing debt at the end of 1943 reached something like 17 milliard 
RM, or the equivalent of more than three years of Germany’s pre-war ex- 
ports. The approach to the problem, therefore, will have to be along lines 
of ability to pay. All reparation policy would be unreal if it ignored the 
effective destruction within the Reich itself; only a certain proportion of 
Germany’s reduced national income could possibly be devoted to reparation 
as such. There will be a call on that income for capital replacement, a 
minimum of civil reconstruction and sufficient consumers’ goods to keep the 
Germans as efficient producers. 

The actual amount which the Germans can contribute annually will 
depend first of all on the productive capacity of the Reich. This will, in 
turn, be governed by the extent to which the Allies deem it in their interests 
to allow the Germans to rebuild their industrial machine, the capacity of 
which may be seriously impaired at the end of the war. The Allies will have 
to weigh up short-term factors, security and long-term considerations, and 
decide to what extent German industry should be made and kept efficient 
in order to supply more substantial reparation transfers. Germany’s im- 
mediate post-war production level will, presumably, not be indicative of 
future developments. Therefore, the total volume of goods and services 
which the Reich could be expected to devote to European developments 
should be adjusted on the basis of relatively low initial payments increasing 
in line with German recovery. The natural tendency of the victorious and 
avenging nations would probably be to extract a great deal from Germany 
immediately, although this would be a short-sighted policy from an economic 
point of view. Professor Varga has suggested possible transfers equal to 
15 milliard RM annually, the average amount Germany devoted to arma- 
ments during the years 1933-8. However, it would not be really satisfactory 
to adopt any one fixed sum applying to all the years. The final amount of 
each transfer will depend on so many elements at present unknown that it 
would be of little practical value to confine it to a definite figure. 

The other factor in the position is, naturally, the proportion of their 
total national income which the Germans may be allowed to devote to re- 
construction, capital equipment and consumers’ goods during the period of 
reparation. Certainly, the citizens of the Reich cannot expect a higher 
standard of living than in 1938, and they might be efficient producers on 
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an even lower standard. However, it must not be forgotten that the Nazis 
have greatly reduced the production of consumers’ goods during the war, 
and much has been destroyed by air attack and more will go the same way 
before the end of hostilities. Hence, the proportion of the national increase 
devoted to the absolute minimum of civil needs will be greater in the first 
post-armistice period than later. The same applies to certain types of 
reconstruction. All this serves to emphasize the necessity of adjusting the 
reparation transfers to a rising scale from a relatively low initial amount. 

Short-term payments are in a rather different category from long-term 
payments. The Germans and their satellites will, undoubtedly, be called 
upon to make some immediate post-war transfers as compensation for the 
removal from occupied territories of rolling-stock, machinery, agricultural 
produce, etc. Here again, however, a broad view is essential. Germany’s 
means of further production should not be so reduced as to affect seriously 
her capacity to make long-term contributions. It might be better for the 
victors to wait for some time and get new equipment, rather than remove 
at once partly worn machinery. Little could be obtained at the end of 
hostilities in the way of consumers’ goods. In view of these points, a policy 
of ‘‘killing the plant which lays the golden machinery”’ wou'd be exceedingly 
short-sighted. 

Long-term reparation should take the form of development projects 
which would contribute to Europe’s basic capital equipment. In this way 
they would cause the minimum of disturbance to international trade and 
promote European recovery and future prosperity. There is no shortage 
of possible tasks. The continent is rather well endowed with inland water- 
ways, but the inter-connecting links are far from complete. Since the move- 
ment of heavy materials by waterways may be several times cheaper than 
by rail, it is in Europe’s interest to get the maximum benefit from its rivers 
and canals. The Germans have already planned such link-ups as the Oder 
and the Danube via the Moravian gap, as well as numerous other canals. 
The construction of these links could well be part of their long-term task. 
The same applies to necessary roads and railways. Similarly, the Germans 
could be made to construct hydro-electric plants and build and equip fac- 
tories in areas where it is advisable to expand industrialization. The question 
then arises whether the use of German labour would cause unemployment in 
the countries concerned. This would, of course, depend on individual cir- 
cumstances, but in general the approach would probably be that x jobs could 
be completed in a given time if German workers were used, and only x minus 
y if dependence was purely on local labour. 

The period of total payment should not be longer than about ten years, 
and its completion should enable the Germans to return with minimum 
delay to normal economic activity. The world cannot afford to postpone 
recovery and full development in Europe indefinitely. 
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FUNCTIONAL COLLABORATION ON A REGIONAL BAsIs 


There are various examples which might be chosen to illustrate the 
possibilities of co-operation on a regional basis, but the most interesting 
and important are probably the Western European heavy industrial region, 
the Silesian-Czech-Austrian industrial area and South-Eastern Europe. The 
latter has been referred to by many writers, the other two have been given 
less attention. 

(a) The Western European Heavy Industrial Region. Although divided 
by political frontiers, the industries of Rhenish-Westphalia (including 
Aachen and the Saar), Lorraine and Northern France, Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg, and the Limburg section of the Netherlands do form an economic 
unit. Within this unit, the Ruhr undoubtedly has a natural preponderance, 
and unless its resources are fully employed the other areas will suffer accord- 
ingly. The region as a whole is particularly important for Europe; it is 
really its industrial backbone, producing two-thirds of its pre-war total of 
hard coal, 80 per cent of its coke, nearly 45 per cent of its iron ore (metal 
content) and over two-thirds of its steel. 

The factors which make the region an economic unit are the proximity 
and interdependence of coal, coke, iron ore and cheap transport. Coal and 
iron ore have been the bases of the heavy industries which have been built 
up in the region during the last hundred years. 

The largest coalfields stretch from the Ruhr through Belgium and 
Northern France to the English Channel. The Ruhr, however, is the main 
source of coking coal (two-thirds of the total output of coal is suitable for 
making metallurgical coke), not only in Western Europe but over the whole 
continent. On the western side of the Rhine there are the smaller coalfields 
of Aachen and the Saar (stretching over the pre-war French frontier). There 
are also relatively small fields in the eastern part of the Netherlands and in 
eastern Belgium. The principal French deposits are located in the Depart- 
ments of Nord and Pas-de-Calais. Of the total pre-war output of the whole 
area, the Ruhr accounted for 55 per cent; Aachen and Saar, 9 per cent; the 
Netherlands, 6 per cent; Belgium, 13 per cent; Nord, Pas-de-Calais and 
Lorraine in France, 16 per cent. Production at about 230,000,000 tons was 
larger than that of pre-war Germany, and about equal to that of Great 
Britain. The only area with an appreciable export surplus was the German 
section, which in 1938 sent a total of about 15,000,000 tons to France, 
Belgium-Luxembourg and the Netherlands. Both Belgium and the Nether- 
lands have a limited export trade, but rely on imports from Germany for 
certain grades. France, in 1938, imported about 10} million tons of coal 
from other parts of the region, 53 million tons from Germany, 3} from 
Belgium and 1} from the Netherlands, as well as over 6 million tons from 
Great Britain. 

The above paragraph emphasizes three points, the magnitude of the 
region as a coal producer, the interdependence of the various parts for coal 
supplies, and the predominance of the Ruhr. This general picture is ampli- 
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fied and corroborated when we consider metallurgical coke. As already 
pointed out, the Ruhr possesses the only really large deposits of coking coal 
on the continent. It is one of France’s main problems that she depends for 
more than one-third of her consumption on imported coke, of which more 
than half comes from Germany. The total metallurgical coke production 
of the region in 1939 was in the neighbourhood of 54} million tons. The 
share of the Ruhr was nearly two-thirds, even making no allowance for the 
fact that part of the coke produced outside the Ruhr made use of Ruhr 
coking coal. Germany exported 1 million tons of coke to France, 1} millions 
to Belgium-Luxembourg and } million to the Netherlands. France also 
obtained coke from both the Netherlands and Belgium. The main starting 
point for all this movement was the high-grade coking coal of the Ruhr. 

The iron ore deposits of Lorraine (with an extension to Luxembourg) are 
another important factor in the growth of the heavy industries of the region. 
The deposits are the largest in Europe, but the ore, called “‘minette,” has a 
low iron content and is rich in phosphorus. The annual production of the 
Lorraine fields is about 10 million tons (iron content) and of Luxembourg 
13 to 2 million tons. Although the Ruhr and Lorraine steel industries were 
originally built up on the use of Lorraine ore in the Ruhr and of Ruhr coke 
in Lorraine, in view of the limitations of minette, high-grade iron ore has 
long been imported from Sweden, North Africa and even Newfoundland 
and Brazil. 

Aside from extensive railways, bulk transport in the region is based on 
the excellent waterway of the Rhine with the great port of Rotterdam as 
point of entry, the Dortmund-Ems Canal, the Albert Canal and the port 
of Antwerp in Belgium. The French industrial areas are the least favoured 
by these waterways, while the Ruhr undoubtedly has distinct advantages. 

Of a steel production in 1939 amounting to nearly 30 million tons, half 
originated in the Ruhr and another sixth in the Saar. France, Belgium and 
Luxembourg are thus not only dependent on German coke, but are greatly 
inferior to the German area in the heavy industries which have naturally 
arisen around the steel plants. 

Enough has been indicated above to show the complementary nature of 
the different parts of the region. Equally clear is the pre-eminence of the 
Ruhr in coal, coke, geographical position and steel. After the expansion of 
the German steel capacity, following the transfer of the formerly German 
part of Lorraine to France in 1919, the agreements between the steel pro- 
ducers of the region were dominated by the Germans. The need for future 
collaboration is obvious, but a resurrection of German politico-economic 
hegemony must be avoided. It will be necessary, therefore, to evolve a 
form of management which directs the interests of the German heavy in- 
dustry to peaceful purposes. It is worth considering whether this end 
cannot be best achieved by a general amalgamation of the industries of the 
whole region, with the representatives of the Allied nations concerned taking 
part in the direct management of the Ruhr, and not as mere “supervisors.” 
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Quite apart from the social consequences in Germany (unemployment 
among workers who would have no alternative jobs), the welfare of Europe 
demands the maintenance of the Ruhr industries—indispensable for both 
reconstruction and expansion: but that part of the steel capacity of the 
Ruhr which has been inflated for aggressive purposes should be readjusted 
to the actual needs of the post-war world. 


(b) The Silesian-Czech-Austrian Heavy Industrial Region. Although this 
region is less important than the corresponding region in the west, it never- 
theless constitutes the second-largest industrial concentration in Europe. 
The region may be taken to include the whole of the Silesian basin, the 
heavy industrial areas of Czechoslovakia and Austria, with Silesia as the 
centre of gravitation. Before the war, the region accounted for nearly a 
quarter of the continent’s coal production, and over one-eighth of its coke 
and steel. In addition, Silesia contains Europe’s main deposits of zinc. 
The impossibility of drawing frontiers which correspond at the same time 
to ethnological, strategic and economic qualities makes the Silesian area 
one demanding special treatment; and the necessity for collaboration has 
long been recognized. 

The Silesian coal basin, the core of the region, was divided up before the 
present war between Germany, Poland and Czechoslovakia. Within this 
zone the industrial triangle, ‘‘Gleiwitz-Beuthen-M yslowice”’ (of which two- 
thirds went to Poland following the partition of 1921), contains the largest 
concentration of coal mines, iron and steel works and zinc resources. A 
second Silesian centre lies near the coal mines of Moravia and Teschen in 
pre-Munich Czechoslovakia. The scarcity of good coking in all areas except 
in the Karvina district (Teschen) is the main weakness of the region. Much 
of Silesian coal can only be used for coke at a higher cost than Ruhr coal. 
Although the Germans claim that during the presnt war they have improved 
the coking process, it cannot yet be ascertained how far their claims are 
justified and what costs are involved. 

Before the war the largest share of the coal production, about 75 million 
tons, was raised in Polish Upper Silesia amounting to some 50 per cent of 
the total. German Upper Silesia accounted for a third, and the Karvina 
district of Czechoslovakia for the remainder. Since 1939, the Germans, in 
control of all parts of Silesia, have made great efforts to expand production. 
Claims have been made that total output is now only 14 per cent less than 
that of the Ruhr, which would mean something like 110 million tons. Prob- 
ably it is in the neighbourhood of 100 million tons. Another 5 or 6 million 
tons are produced in parts of Czechoslovakia other than the Moravian- 
Teschen area. 

The partition of the Silesian zone led to enormous difficulties between 
the two wars, particularly for Poland. Germany’s markets were closed to 
her in 1925 when the Germans gained the freedom to apply fiscal restrictions, 
and production has been increased in the German part by 60 per cent as 
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compared with 1913. Nearly a third of the Polish output had to be sold 
on foreign markets. Similarly, the heavy industries in German Silesia were 
expanded. There wasalso a strain on Czechoslovak-Polish relations arising 
from the fact that the best coking coal lay within the Czechoslovak borders. 
This culminated in the Polish occupation of the Teschen area in 1938. The 
Germans have unified administratively the whole Silesian basin with the 
exception of Moravia (also under German control). This is a case where 
something of economic value might be gained fram the German experience. 
Whatever frontiers are drawn, there should be no dissolution of this economic 
unit based on Silesian coal. 

Coke production before the war was about 3} million tons in Czecho- 
slovakia and German Silesia respectively, and some 2 million tons in Polish 
Silesia. There is now also extensive coking capacity at Linz in Austria. 

There are only limited iron ore deposits in the neighbourhood of Silesia 
and high-grade ore is exported from Sweden via the Oder. Considerable 
deposits of good ore exist in the Styrian district of Austria, at present used 
locally, but which might later find some wider use in the region if the Oder 
and Danube are linked through the Moravian gap. 

Steel production in 1939 amounted to some 6 million tons, with nearly 
45 per cent in German Silesia, 20 per cent in Polish Silesia and Bohemia- 
Moravia and 15 per cent in Austria and Sudetenland together. Austrian 
output has probably risen considerably with the completion of part of the 
Hermann Goring Works at Linz. Pig iron capacity is already at least 1 
million tons. 

Austria presents a special problem. In coal and coke it is dependent 
on imports, but its relatively small heavy industries, based on local iron ore 
are nevertheless important. 

Economically it cannot stand alone, and after the war the most promi- 
sing solution might be to integrate its economy with that of Czechoslovakia 
and Silesia. Although there is the other possibility of bringing Austria 
into the framework of a Danubian group, it might be preferable, as indicated 
above, to regard the whole Silesian-Czechoslovak-Austrian region as the 
natural heavy industrial complement of South-Eastern Europe. Vienna is 
the natural gateway to the south-east, and if the Oder-Danube canal were 
constructed Austria would have an admirable link with Silesia. The building 
of the canal should therefore be regarded as one of the major tasks of 
European development. 

The region occupies a key position in the heart of Europe at the gateway 
to the Balkan peninsula. It is crossed by some of the continent’s principal 
railways and is on such main rivers as the Oder, the Danube, the Elbe and 
the Vistula. If the Oder and the Danube were linked, and improvements 
made on the Vistula and the Oder, the region would be both closely inte- 
grated and have admirable connections with other areas. Silesia would be 
linked by inland waterway with Austria, South-Eastern Europe and the 
Black Sea. Trade with Russia, for instance, could be carried on by both 
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the northern and southern routes. A system of collaboration would enable 
the region to bear comparison with the Ruhr in importance and allow it, 
free from German pressure, to play a great part in the future development 
of South-Eastern Europe. 

It seems at the time of writing, the middle of July 1944, that the heavy 
industries of the region may suffer less total damage from the war than those 
of the west and the Ukraine. This factor alone might give it great weight 
in the future. 


(c) South-Eastern Europe. Since this region has already been covered 
by several Chatham House publications, there is no need for this paper to 
go into much detail. However, there may be value in bringing out some 
differences of emphasis. 

The general nature of the region has been admirably summed up by 
Sir John Russell—‘‘too many people and too little capital.” The great bulk 
of the population is agricultural, living mainly on small farms and often 
with the land cut up on the strip system. The feudal organization in 
Hungary is, of course, an exception. The peasants have little agricultural 
machinery at their disposal, and the application of chemical fertilizers is 
practically nil. The oil in Roumania and Hungary is the principal source 
of energy so far developed. There is little coal, and hence no economic 
basis for an extensive heavy industry. Important deposits of copper, zinc, 
lead, chrome and antimony are located in Yugoslavia; chrome and pyrites 
in Greece, and bauxite in Hungary, Yugoslavia, Greece and Roumania. 
The greatest source of energy for the future will probably be hydro-electric 
power. Little development has taken place so far, but there is a potential 
water-power of the same order as that of France or Italy, and equal to about 
four-fifths of Canada’s developed hydro in the beginning of the war. The 
Danube and the Danube Valley provide the main core of communications. 

Any future economic expansion obviously calls for balanced, co-ordinated 
and organic planning and development. Attempts to improve the income 
of the peasants by rationalizing agriculture would fail unless there was a 
parallel growth of industry; without this there would naturally be unem- 
ployment as machinery and better methods reduced the need for men on 
the land. Any construction of more factories presupposes a supply of 
power, and that power must be mainly hydro-electric. 

The next problem is concerned with the types of industries desirable. 
It has been widely suggested that it should cover processing of local produce, 
notably food and forest products, and also a further expansion of textiles. 
Cheap power would certainly act as a stimulus. Undoubtedly the above 
industries have their place, but there is the opportunity for a much more 
ambitious programme. We all recognize the great and growing significance 
of light metals, both economically and strategically. In present-day Europe 


1A grarian Problems from the Baltic to the Aegean, Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, July 1944, p. 10, 3s. 
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by far the greatest concentration of aluminium production, over three- 
quarters, is in Germany, although the Reich has no bauxite and limited 
available water-power resources. (Cheap power is vital for the manufacture 
of aluminium, 20,000 kwh per ton, and accounts for Canada’s prominence 
as a producer.) South-Eastern Europe, on the other hand, possesses bauxite 
deposits amounting to some 450 million tons, or 85 per cent of Europe’s total 
resources, the rest being in France and Italy; in addition, there is ample 
potential water-power available. There would, therefore, seem to be a sound 
economic basis for transferring the production of aluminium from Germany 
to South-Eastern Europe. The latter area could become, not a heavy indus- 
trial region, but one of the main continental centres of the ever-more- 
important light metals. The strategic significance is obvious. The develop- 
ment of the water-power potential would also prepare the way for setting up 
electro-chemical industries, especially for the production of nitrogenous 
fertilizers. In this case, of course, the German over-capacity would have 
to be adjusted accordingly, and again with strategic advantages. 

No region can expand economically without adequate transport facilities, 
and these are, aside from the Danube, far from adequate. There is conse- 
quently a great need of roads and these should be constructed parallel with 
the general expansion. 

Undoubtedly the greater part of the necessary capital must come from 
outside the region. It might well include loans guaranteed by an Inter- 
national Investment Bank. Long-term reparation, too, could play a role. 
The vital thing is that all the sources should be co-ordinated and come under 
a broad plan. 


FUNCTIONAL COLLABORATION ON A CONTINENTAL SCALE 


(a) Transport. In Europe there has always been the necessity for 
technical co-operation among all the individual branches of transport 
crossing the numerous national frontiers. However, there has never been 
any really co-ordinated organization of all continental traffic by land, air 
and inland waterway. It is true that the Nazis have for their own purposes 
unified the transport under their control. Needless to say the system of the 
future must be different, although something might be learned from German 
experience in integration of rail and waterway. The various river commis- 
sions set up after the last war, e.g., Danube Commission, were not unified 
either with one another or with other forms of transport. 

A European Transport Board might be set up to fulfil, inter alia, the 
following functions: the co-ordination of intercontinental traffic by rail, 
road and inland waterway (air transport might come under it, although it 
will probably call for special jurisdiction); the promotion of a balanced 
expansion of inland waterways, trunk roads and railways; and the pre- 
vention of the German domination of the movement of goods throughout the 
continent which might otherwise occur as the result of Germany’s central 
geographical position. 
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(b) Electric Power. The picture of Europe’s electric power resources, 
actual and potential, is, roughly, that water-power is concentrated princi- 
pally in the Scandinavian countries, Switzerland, France, Italy, Spain, 
Austria and South-Eastern Europe, with Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
the Netherlands, Belgium and parts of France mainly dependent on hard 
coal or the cheaper lignite. There is already a certain movement of elec- 
tricity across frontiers, e.g., from Switzerland to Germany and Italy, from 
Sweden to Denmark, and from Austria to Germany. 

The Germans have long been considering the possibility of a European 
grid, from Norway to Italy and the Balkans, linking hydro plants with 
thermal stations run on coal and lignite. This proposed grid would have 
the theoretical value at any rate of allowing for a fuller use of water flow, 
while the coal stations could keep the supplies balanced by taking on heavier 
loads during the period of low water. There may, however, be several tech- 
nical problems, such as loss of power in long transmissions, which would 
have to be overcome. 

The question of a grid covering the continent is, however, certainly worthy 
of examination, and in any case there is strong ground for extending the use 
of the grid between neighbouring countries. Like transport, power resources 
and distribution should be developed on the basis of a unified plan. As has 
already been suggested, reparation might play an important part in this 
development. 


Europe’s economic reconstruction, whatever particular shape it may 
take, will require a vast personnel of highly qualified experts. This presents 
unique difficulties because during the past five years the Germans have, on 
the one hand, been holding all key positions, while on the other hand, the 
system of higher education has been badly upset in many parts of the con- ° 
tinent. The solution of this problem will be impossible without the co- 
operation of those Allies who have not suffered severe destruction of their 
facilities. Assistance must take two forms: the immediate provision of 
experts to initiate reconstruction and development projects; and generous 
support in the re-establishment and expansion of the requisite educational 
institutions. 








PROBLEMS OF AN INTERNATIONAL 
SECRETARIAT" 


J. V. WILSON 


THERE are signs that after the war permanent international institutions 
may play a bigger part than before. Plans are being discussed which pre- 
suppose institutions concerned with security, labour policy, food supply, 
credit policy, investment and other subjects. What may be the exact func- 
tions of such bodies, old and new, is at present unknown; but they will have 
certain common problems. They will, for instance, all require office staffs 
or secretariats. 

In the belief that it is not too early to reflect upon these administrative 
or, if you will, domestic aspects of international organization, a group of 
former officials of the League of Nations met at Chatham House for some 
twelve months with the object of recording some of the lessons of their own 
experience which might be of use to those who will be called upon to provide 
the civil service of the future. The body in which they served, though by 
no means the only important international administration, was perhaps, 
with the International Labour Organization, the most varied in its functions, 
and the most exposed to the limelight of public interest and criticism. The 
Group’s Report has been published. I shall traverse much the same ground 
as the Group, but embroider some themes and omit others, and what I say 
here is my responsibility, not theirs. 

The title of the Group’s Report, The International Secretariat of the 
Future,2 may seem to show an insufficient respect for functionalism. This 
is not intended. We know that the tendency may be to create not a single 
integrated organ like the League but a number of separate institutions, each 
having a clearly defined and limited object. But we believe that for reasons 
of practical convenience, largely connected with the difficulty of budgeting 
and collecting funds for a dozen or a score of separate international insti- 
tutions, they will very quickly be associated, at least for budgeting pur- 
poses. An annual Assembly will be required to review their budgets. But 
a review of budgets tends to involve a review of policy. 

We think, then, that by mere pressure of circumstances there will be 
built up a central co-ordinating body for the various specialized international 
organs of the future; that this body will have the last word as regards their 
budgets and will therefore also tend to have some influence on their policy. 
It is the secretariat of such a central body which we have particularly in 
mind when we speak of the international secretariat of the future. But we 
cannot be precise in speaking of possible future developments, and for our 


1Address given at Chatham House on March 21, 1944. 
*London, The Royal Institute of International Affairs, March 1944, 2s. 6d. 
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present purpose this matters little, because the arguments of the Group’s 
Report are relevant also to the secretariats of each of the specialized bodies; 
and would apply even if, contrary to our expectations, they were all to exist 
in complete independence. The UNNRA organization, for instance, has 
helped itself generously, and I think wisely, to the fruits of experience. 
Naturally, our arguments would be more relevant if the extreme empiricism 
of present-day thinking were to fall out of fashion and a general organization, 
possibly though not necessarily the same as the general security organization 
foreshadowed in the Moscow Declaration (November 1943), were, as an act 
of deliberate policy, made the centre and key of the whole international 
system. 

It is idle to attempt to define in advance the exact functions which we 
might expect to be exercised by international institutions after the war. 
Certain broad assumptions may, however, be made. For instance, it is 
useless to suppose, as some have supposed, that welfare institutions can 
exist in a political vacuum. It is no less necessary to provide it:ternationally 
for security than it is for welfare. Secondly, while some regional arrange- 
ments can be usefully made, the main weight and stress will be international 
in the wider sense. Thirdly, international action will continue to consist 
largely of consultation between Governments and the co-ordination of their 
policies. It may be that, in future, Governments will endow international 
institutions with more extensive powers of decision; but normally an inter- 
national institution does not take decisions in the sense that a Government 
takes them. Undue expectations, and undue disillusionments, can result 
from misunderstanding the true facts in this respect. Against this back- 
ground should be considered the problems of a secretariat. 

The secretariat of any important international body is likely to be called 
on to perform three main kinds of duty. First, there is secretarial work 
proper, the preparation of the meetings of the policy-making bodies, the 
keeping of their records, and the secretarial execution of their decisions. 
This may sound a routine task, but it calls for qualities of impartiality, 
because even in so small a thing as drawing up an agenda you may offend 
national susceptibilities. Secondly, there is the kind of work which requires 
technical or other expert knowledge. Unquestionably this will grow as 
international co-operation is extended to more fields of activity and makes 
more and more demands on statistical and other specialized information. 
Thirdly, there is the function of negotiation. In theory negotiation will be 
no business of the secretariat, and indeed it will be best if it can be carried 
out by those to whom it rightly belongs—the representatives of the Govern- 
ments. However, the higher officials of any international organization, all 
of whose member Governments must normally consent if action is to be 
taken, will necessarily spend much of their energies in trying to smooth away 
difficulties and promote agreement amongst the members of conference or 
committee. This will apply even if the subject matter is of a so-called 
technical or non-political character and is being handled by persons ap- 
pointed as experts rather than Government representatives. 

7 
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Thus we have three kinds of activity, calling for three kinds of individual: 
the old-fashioned secretarial type; the modern expert type; the ‘‘man who 
knows his stuff’’; the perennial go-between type; roughly the same as 
Bacon’s exact man, full man, and ready man. They will be of many dif- 
ferent nationalities. Will they be able to work together at all? This is the 
first and most crucial question. Let me state it in the words of the Group’s 
Report: 


The first question which must be asked—and the answer is fundamental 
to the whole of our study—is whether their twenty-year experience shows 
that efficient international action on the service plane is possible. A priori 
many people were inclined to doubt this and to believe that anything like 
an international civil service would be hopelessly handicapped by the lack 
of a sufficient esprit de corps, and that even if the necessary good will were 
present, the difficulty of mutual understanding, the clash of traditional 
systems, and the inequalities of administrative experience, would render the 
machine inefficient. 

After answering this question with an emphatic affirmative, the Report 
continues: 


It is submitted that this conclusion is of great importance for the peace- 
makers. It means that in all their planning they can take it for granted 
that an efficient international administration can be set up to carry out their 
plans, provided that in this field just as in the greater field of policy, they 
on their side are prepared to create and maintain the necessary conditions. 
What these conditions are, we shall try to consider in the present report. 


The second question brings the first one to a finer point. Should the 
allegiance of the staff be national or international? In other words, is it 
enough that each official, while continuing to act as the servant of his 
Government, promotes the common object so far as that loyalty permits; 
or should he accept the quite precise obligation to take orders from no one 
except the head of the secretariat, who himself has no duty except to the 
international institution which he serves? 

The former method was followed in the organization of the various inter- 
Allied bodies during the last war, and at the Peace Conference. It also 
appears to be the method employed in the case of some at least of the inter- 
Allied organizations of this war. These bodies take decisions of the most 
immediate and far-reaching character and their capacity to work together 
in harmony is often emphasized. If they were and are able to act without 
fusing their secretaries into a single unit, why, it may be asked, attempt to 
improve upon this method? 

In spite of the force of these arguments, and I think that they are rein- 
forced by the expectation that the new organizations will include totalitarian 
States, I do not doubt that peace-time international organizations, com- 
prising a large number of countries, will be best served by staffs professing 
an international loyalty. Even those who would prefer the higher ranks 
to be organized on a national basis, on the supposition that any other system 
must be unworkable or hypocritical, will admit that the clerical and other 
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subordinate grades must have a single loyalty. If the roneo service, for 
instance, comprises a young lady from Ruritania and another from Ecua- 
guay, the speed with which a document is to be rolled off must not be affected 
by the state of relations between those countries. Yet no molehill is in- 
capable of becoming a mountain in the eyes of one who can claim to represent, 
dans sa modeste personne, the prestige of his, or her, country. The great 
mass of officials must then be international in the true sense of the word. 
The Group feels that all should be. 

It is, in fact, in the governing organs of the institutions that the inevi- 
table contests of national interest should take place. To permit such con- 
tests within the arena of the secretariat would risk paralysing action alto- 
gether. The only way to avoid this is to insist that all the staff accept the 
obligation of international loyalty, preferably expressed in an agreed form 
of words, such as the declaration administered to members of the League 
Secretariat. In organizing his service early in 1919 the first Secretary 
General of the League of Nations decided, without valid precedent to guide 
him, to make this principle the foundation stone. I suggest that this may 
come to be regarded as a decision of historic importance. His precedent, at 
any rate, has been followed by the Council of UNRRA, in its Resolution 
No. 37. I quote an extract: 


Whereas the Council desires to promote the concept of a truly international 
civil service... 


Resolved that the staff of the Administration should be of an international 
character, selected upon the basis of individual competence, character and 
integrity, without discrimination on the grounds of sex, race, nationality or 
creed, and recruited upon as wide a geographic basis as is possible, com- 
patible with efficient administration. .. . 

I have spoken of international loyalty as if everyone will understand it 
in the same way. Perhaps I should add that it is a duty which the official 
must profess for the purpose of his work. It does not mean that he cannot, 
or should not, be a loyal citizen of his own country. Instead, it is only such 
a one whose international loyalty is likely to wear well. Cosmopolitans 
and national misfits of all kinds will, of course, press at the doors of the 
international institutions but they should be kept out. A certain deviation 
from type may not matter. In Geneva it was possible to encounter a 
tongue-tied Frenchman, a stupid Italian, a breezy Spaniard, an uncensorious 
Norwegian, a repressed Australian, and an egalitarian Englishman; but the 
majority conformed. 

The next big question, closely connected with that of international 
loyalty, is the position of the Director of the Service, and of his chief col- 
laborators, called in the Group’s Report the ‘‘High Directorate.” Nationals 
of the principal Members of the Organization will almost certainly be in- 
cluded in the High Directorate, and there may be a tendency, in spite of 
the formal recognition of the international allegiance of the staff, to impose 
conditions on the Director which would result in what might be called col- 
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legiate rule. Such an attempt was made at Geneva under German and 
Italian leadership on the ground that “‘the political influence of the Secre- 
tariat, and especially of its principal officers, is, in fact, enormous.” Now a 
Director will soon lose his job if he has not political sense and tact enough 
to consult his principal colleagues, but it is essential that he should remain 
master in his own house. In an international organization the governing 
council can normally reach a decision only when all agree; this may be 
unfortunate, but that is the present way of the world of States. The Secre- 
tariat, on the other hand, is the area within which decisions actually can 
be taken against disagreement; where knots can be cut if it takes too long 
to untie them. The Director can convoke meetings, he can draw up an 
agenda, he can publish a report, he can circulate a document. These appear 
modest functions, and in themselves they are certainly of no avail if decision 
by the policy-making body not only takes time to ripen but does not ripen 
at all. But limited in scope as such decisions are, the Director would cer- 
tainly be prevented from taking them or from taking them in time, if his own 
authority is not clearly established. 

The choice of the Director is naturally a matter of paramount importance. 
He must be an administrator, like the civil service head of any national 
Government department. In addition he must be the kind of person who 
can win and keep the confidence of the Governments who are his masters, 
and of the international staff who are his subordinates. Lastly, he must 
perform certain duties which in a national Government belong to the minis- 
terial rather than to the civil service chief. It is only when his governing 
council is in session that he can obtain the kind of instructions which a 
departmental head may seek from his minister. There is no one but himself 
to defend his budget, or his administration, from criticism. 

What kind of person do you want as Director? Do you want above all 
someone who avoids making mistakes; who carries out his instructions, but 
takes no initiative; a paragon of impartiality who turns back his cuffs, as 
it were, to show that no aces are concealed? For some aspects of inter- 
national work this character of an administrative Puritan is needed, but a 
Director must be more than this. He is the servant of the organization, 
but inevitably, as the element of continuity within that organization, he 
will also have something of the manager. His discretion will lie in not 
pushing managerial practice beyond a certain point. 

Another conception is that of the dynamic personality. For a functional 
organization, working on an agreed programme of positive action, a World 
Food Office for instance, such a one may be needed. You will be looking for 
someone who gets things done, overcomes obstacles, and doubtless treads 
on many corns in the process. Such was Albert Thomas, first Director of 
the I.L.O. On the flood of his impetuous will the never-stranded barque of 
the I.L.O. was floated. 

Fora central organization also it is tempting at first to think of a dynamic 
personality, perhaps even of one whose dynamism has already carried him 
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to the topmost summits of public life. For some political departments, e.g., 
any concerned with security arrangements and control of armaments, a 
resolute temperament will above all be wanted. But I doubt if the kind of 
person who is known above all for his drive is the principal officer required 
for the organization regarded in its broadest aspect, the society in which the 
political relations of States are handled, their disagreements ventilated and 
their disputes brought, if possible, to a peaceful solution. You will need a 
gardener rather than an engineer. The material is obstinate and intractable; 
there is life in it, and will-power; solutions cannot be imposed; above all, 
they cannot be imposed by one who is the servant of the institution. The 
new institution will be fortunate if it secures the services of one who was as 
gifted a moderator, as impartial a negotiator, as trusted and well-informed 
a political confessor—for I can think of no better term—as Sir Eric Drum- 
mond, the first Secretary General of the League. 

The conclusions of the Group’s Report are as follows: 

The qualities which the head of the service should possess are not easy 
to define. He should be young. Political or diplomatic experience, but 
not necessarily great fame or eminence, is an advantage. Above all, ability 
for administration in the broadest sense is important, implying a knowledge 
of when to be dynamic, to take the initiative and to force an issue; when, 
at the other extreme, to be content as a purely administrative official; and 
when, on a middle course, to be a moderator impartially smoothing over 
difficulties, a catalytic agent in negotiation.... In a new organization, it 
may well be that the only qualities which must under all conditions be 


demanded of the director are those of common sense, courage, integrity and 
tact. 


After the problem of the high officials comes that of the international 
staff in general. A dilemma which will certainly face the organizers of the 
new secretariat will be how to meet the respective claims of maximum effi- 
ciency and maximum national representation in the selection of staff: the 
organizers of UNRRA are alive to this difficulty, as the resolution shows. 
Many administrators would be prompted by their own desires to choose 
mostly their own fellow-countrymen or nationals of a very few other States, 
and might well justify such a course on grounds of efficiency. In the inter- 
national institutions of the future, almost certainly more decentralized and 
more specialized than the League Secretariat, efficiency may have to make 
somewhat fewer concessions to political considerations than were necessary 
in the past. More and more people with high technical qualifications will 
be required, and the range of countries able to provide these may not be 
large. However, let no one suppose that the importance of a wide repre- 
sentation of nationalities can be ignored, or that member States, perhaps 
acquiescing more or less willingly in exclusive directing councils, will also 
acquiesce in their nationals being excluded from the sole body which exer- 
cises a continuous day-to-day influence on the life of the organization. It 
is not an insoluble problem. The highly specialized economic, financial and 
transit department of the League, for instance, was and is a genuinely inter- 
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national department, not an Anglo-American monopoly with trimmings. 
It comprised, in 1935, twenty higher-grade officials of sixteen different 
nationalities. That service has built up, and maintained throughout the 
war, an incomparable tradition and achievement of international research. 

Thus, as in international matters generally, one cannot rely absolutely 
on either one principle or the other, but must make compromises of a kind 
likely to offend tidy minds. The administrator must place efficiency first, 
and the Governments must support him in so doing. But in the second 
place he must take the trouble to seek out efficiency wherever it may be 
found, to the end that the staff may be as representative of the various 
States as possible. Quite apart from the satisfaction which a wide repre- 
sentation gives to the Governments which pay the bill, it is in itself, given 
efficiency in the individual members of the staff, an asset to the institution 
because of the wider contacts and knowledge which it brings. Similarly, 
the individual official should be chosen primarily because of his aptness to 
perform a needed task, and only secondarily because of his nationality value. 
But though not permitted to take instructions from his Government, he will 
be expected to keep in touch with his own country and to be able to give 
information concerning movements of Governmental and public opinion in 
it. This question of what is called the liaison duties of officials, and also 
the wider question of the means which might be taken by a new institution 
to make its work known throughout the world are discussed at some length 
in the Group’s Report. 

The greater the number of people to be admitted to the future inter- 
national service, the more important will it be to adopt agreed techniques 
of appointment. In future there should be something corresponding to a 
Civil Service Commission, recruiting staff for all the international organiza- 
tions, and a greater degree of interchange between the staffs of the various 
organizations than there was in the past. Though many vacancies could 
not suitably be filled through public examination, and though no single 
examination could in any case suit candidates coming from countries with 
widely different civil service standards, I think that greater use should be 
made of recruitment by examination in the future. It is a method which 
does establish a vital interest in the organization among the young people 
looking for a career—and they are an important section of the public. I 
feel that the door should be held, if not wide open, at least half-open for the 
examination candidate. 

Three other matters touch international administration very closely 
though they are not exclusively secretariat problems: they are finance; 
languages; the site of the organization. 

The financial point on which I would dwell is not that of the size of the 
budget. The international institutions of the future will doubtless cost a 
great deal more than the League of Nations. I think the public will accept 
this without demur if they are satisfied that the money is well spent. On 
the other hand economy is important, and one means of avoiding extrava- 
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gance—and this economy was realized in the League institutions—will 
be to adopt some system, common to the various institutions to be set up 
after the war, for the collection and investment of funds, the pensioning of 
staff, and similar matters, and to group them geographically as much as 
possible. 

The view taken in the Group’s Report is that the insistence on economy 
at Geneva was excessive. Given the novelty of the League experiment and 
the steady increase in its functions, I think it interesting that the difference 
between its first full year’s budget (for 1921) and its largest budget (for 
1932) was not greater than it was. The figures are 21 million odd gold 
francs, and 33 million odd gold francs respectively, covering, of course, the 
I.L.O. and all the League-financed institutions. Yet within this period, 
apart from its general increase in work, the League incurred such consider- 
able new items of expenditure as the establishment of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice; the erection of the Buildings; the erection of a 
League Wireless station; and the establishment of a pensions scheme. The 
33 million budget also included a special vote of 3} million gold francs for 
the Disarmament Conference. 

However, I am not concerned with absolute totals. What is to be feared 
is not so much that all States may be called upon to pay a lot, but that some 
may pay nothing at all. The extent of the problem of non-payment was a 
real problem, and a constant irritant in the body of the League. There were 
some regularly bad payers, and the good payers resented deeply the addi- 
tional burdens which they inevitably assumed. But let it not be supposed 
that the defaulters had no answer, that they bore in silence the accusations 
of the just. Once, in the annual bout of recrimination in the budgetary 
committee, the delegate of a State defaulting on its contribution was asked— 
not for the first time—if he had any explanations to offer. His Excellency 
rose wearily. ‘There are some States,” he said, ‘‘which pay une contribution 
matérielle; others, une contribution morale.” 

It would take me too far beyond the province of the secretariat to con- 
sider fully how this undoubted nuisance of arrears could be reduced. The 
obvious solution is to expel the offender from the Club. In the specialized 
organizations this may be practicable, but in a political body there may well 
be some objections against a sanction of this kind. Something, on the other 
hand, may be achieved through a change in the technique of collection. An 
international bank, if it exists, might be charged with the collection of the 
funds due to the various international institutions, and the obligations to 
pay regarded as a commercial debt. It is for financial and banking experts 
to say where something useful could be done on these lines. 

The good payers, then, must make the way of the defaulter hard. I 
suggest that the good payer has another duty, not to exaggerate the extent 
of the evil. If references to the League of Nations in the British popular 
press were collected, I believe that most would be found to concern the non- 
payment of contributions. It was an ideal subject for exciting prejudice. 
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A picture built up was of Great Britain, a solitary Atlas, bearing the stag- 
gering burden of League expenses, all for the benefit of foreigners who 
shirked their duty. 

What were the facts? For the period 1918-38, the proportion of the 
contributions collected from the members of the League was 93.7 per cent 
of what was due from them. (I refer to amounts finally collected, for the 
payments made in the year they were actually due were lower.) Of the 
remaining 6.3 per cent, 4.4 per cent were cancelled, 1.7 per cent consolidated, 
leaving 0.2 per cent outstanding. But, to put the case at its worst, the 
League collected 93.7 per cent. Now the United Kingdom’s share of the 
expenses varied slightly from year to year but, taking the figures given in 
the Official Journal for October 1935 as an example, we find the United 
Kingdom was assessed at 105 units out of a total of 931 units. That is, the 
United Kingdom was called upon to pay about one-ninth of the total con- 
tributions, and actually contributed between one-ninth and one-eighth part 
of the amounts finally paid. 

As to who benefited by the payments is a large question, but there is one 
fact which did not escape notice. Paying a considerable, but not immoderate 
share, of the total contributions, the United Kingdom saw no less than 132 
of its nationals employed in the Secretariat (I am again quoting the figures 
for October 1935). Now take the position of some other States assessed at 
smaller, but still appreciable proportions: India, 55 units (or more than half 
of the United Kingdom assessment); China, 42 units; Argentina, 29 units; 
Roumania, 20 units. The staff list which shows 132 nationals of the United 
Kingdom (I am not referring to the other parts of the Commonwealth) on 
the Secretariat pay-roll, shows 2 Indians, 2 Chinese, 1 Argentinian and 1 
Roumanian. Many of the British nationals, it is true, were subordinate 
staff who held their posts merely because English was an official language; 
but many were not, and all allowance made, the disproportion was still 
considerable. I am not suggesting that British opinion was interested in 
the number of jobs held by British nationals, or even that the actual distri- 
bution could not be defended. In an international organization you cannot 
avoid this kind of disproportion. Nationals of some countries are clearly 
more digestible than those of others. But I do think these figures illustrate 
the grossness of certain kinds of propaganda concerning Great Britain’s 
share of the League’s financial burden. A less unfair picture, though still 
unfair, would indeed have been that of other nations mulcted in order to 
provide jobs for nationals of the United Kingdom and, of course, the other 
well-represented countries, France and Switzerland. 

Because of the particularly poisonous effects of misrepresentation on the 
question of non-payment, I suggest that in future they should be most 
plainly corrected by the Government itself. I suspect that Great Britain 
will be less at ease in the new than in the old Zion: it will be less her show. 
But the story of the Sibylline Books shows us that a smaller share may com- 
mand a higher price. Should Great Britain join a new political organiza- 
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tion, I imagine the British Government will make some reply to subversive 
propaganda of this kind. 

The question of the official languages of an international institution is 
charged with dynamite. There is no equitable solution. A compromise 
has to be found. 

One might ask, need there be any rule at all? Could not each conference 
or committee decide according to its needs? The answer is No. The ad- 
ministration must know in advance what interpreters to supply. Govern- 
ments selecting delegates must know what language service will be provided. 
I use the term official languages in a precise sense; to designate a language 
into which all the proceedings will, if required, be rendered. If the new 
organization were to follow the League precedent, a delegate would be free 
to employ any language he chose, provided he supplied an interpreter cap- 
able of translating his utterances into one of the two official languages. The 
administrative problems therefore consist not in what languages may be 
used, but what languages will be translated by interpreters employed by 
the organization; and, of course, to accept the obligation to translate as of 
right all the proceedings into language X is a much more serious matter than 
to translate from language X such statements as are made in that language. 

Would it be possible to conduct business with only one official language? 
I think it is fairly clear that no single language at present offers the means 
of mutual understanding required even by that minute fragment of the 
human race that attends international meetings. A wider choice is therefore 
necessary. The League offered a choice between English or French. But 
there are other languages of great international importance. Spanish is an 
obvious example, and, of course, Russian—to mention European languages 
only. The great difficulty of increasing beyond two the number of official 
languages is that every speech must be rendered in each language. The 
double rendering is just endurable, and there are even certain advantages 
in having an interval for translation. But to increase the number beyond 
two is to impose a strain which is beyond human patience. There is no 
objection to calling several languages official; but we are considering the real 
problem as it concerns the administrator. He may have to provide for five 
or six simultaneous meetings. Is he to be expected to supply interpreters 
into language X for all these meetings? Good interpreters, be it said in 
passing, are a rare, valuable, not to say somewhat susceptible species. 

No two languages are, in the opinion of the Chatham House Group, 
likely to offer more advantages for international intercourse than French 
and English. However, the decision may be taken on political rather than 
strictly practical grounds. Very near to our present subject of the secretariat 
is one practical advantage of English and French, namely that they are 
close enough to each other for an international staff to do what you cannot 
expect of the delegates, namely, to acquire a working knowledge of both. 
In the League Secretariat each official was expected to be able to write and 
speak one of the two languages, and to read and understand the other as 
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well. Thus for internal purposes no translations were needed; and inter- 
course was as rapid as in any national office. In other words, within the 
Secretariat there was no language problem at all. 

The members of an international institution whose language is regularly 
used in its proceedings enjoy thereby a very great advantage; and even 
though the choice of official language must remain narrow, the rule should 
be less rigidly applied than in the League. (The I.L.O. practice was more 
flexible.) This is both desirable in itself and is fortunately made possible 
by new technical devices. It should often be possible to make ad hoc attempts 
for interpretations from other than the official languages. Moreover, in 
rooms fitted with special apparatus designed for the purpose, interpretations 
from several languages can now be given simultaneously. I expect that the 
use of such apparatus will become more extensive, and that a more liberal 
system will thus be possible. Therefore the official language should occupy 
a less, and not, as some would have it, a more commanding position in inter- 
national affairs. 

I confess that I should like to see the most liberal system applied con- 
sistently with the proper despatch of business. I think most people feel 
differently. Their ideal picture is that of a meeting where all those present 
not only understand but can adequately express themselves in a single lan- 
guage, and where no other is heard. My ideal picture is that of everyone 
speaking the language that suits him, out of a quite wide range of choice, 
and of the organization providing an interpretation into the official or, as it 
has been more aptly called, auxiliary language which in this Utopia everyone 
understands. That is not an administratively impracticable method, and 
it is not tedious, because there is only one interpretation interval and often 
not that (because many of the original speeches will be in the auxiliary 
language). I think of an international organization as a place where all the 
members should feel at home, and they do not feel at home if their own 
language has no rights. If it should so happen that the organization will 
one day agree on a single auxiliary language (I have given reasons why I do 
not think this now practicable) I would insist on the word auxiliary. The 
auxiliary language—let us suppose it is English—is used because it helps or 
serves, not because of any absolute superiority. 

I am therefore very suspicious of any tendency to push English as an 
end in itself. In discussions on post-war problems we are often reminded 
that military and economic planning require large units. But culture— 
there, we are told, is the field in which small and great may count alike, 
where independence may be cherished and existing rights jealously pre- 
served without obstructing the broader purpose of humanity. If the English- 
speaking nations, who will assume much of the direction of political and 
economic affairs, are to claim ascendancy in the cultural domain—and any 
forward and exclusive policy as regards the international use of their lan- 
guage would be felt to be such a claim—the other nations, and especially the 
smaller nations, may feel that they are unfairly pushed out of one position 
after another. 
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I find it instructive that on the day on which the greatest of international 
institutions was founded many languages were emphatically preferred to 
one. It was open to the Author of the miracle of Pentecost to act upon the 
ears of the audience rather than the tongues of the apostles. But instead 
of their all understanding the speech of the Galileans, what actually hap- 
pened was that ‘Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, and the dwellers in 
Mesopotamia, and in Judaea, and Cappadocia, in Pontus, and Asia, Phrygia, 
and Pamphylia, in Egypt, and in the parts of Libya about Cyrene, and 
strangers of Rome, Jews and proselytes, Cretes and Arabians’ heard the 
Galileans speak in their own tongues: That is what I mean by a liberal 
system. 

In all the subjects which I have treated hitherto—and this applies to 
some extent even to the official languages—the observance of a given line 
of action is compatible with a good deal of that suppleness, sometimes 
dignified as “‘political sense,’’ which will always be required to oil the wheels 
of an international institution. But there is one choice which, if made, 
really does exclude other choices. I refer to the site. 

I hasten to qualify this too absolute remark. If, as is the present expec- 
tation, we are to begin sporadically, with a dozen or score of separate inter- 
national organizations, these might be sprinkled over the surface of the 
earth, and that hard choice of an international centre avoided. But I have 
already given reasons for supposing that a centripetal movement will set in. 
To what centre? One choice will be between a site in the Old and one in 
the New World. Let us take it, for the sake of argument, that it is the Old. 

Should the site be in the territory of a Great Power or not? The former 
choice might have the advantage that the organization could rely at all 
times on the backing of that Power. But there are obvious disadvantages. 
In the words of the Group’s Report: 


The main, and probably inescapable, disadvantage of location within the 
boundaries of a major Power, would be a tendency for the organization to 
be overshadowed by the international policies and relations of its host. It 
might even be affected by national political issues. For its fullest success 
and prestige the organization must stand out in proper perspective, endow- 
ing its site with unique importance. On the whole, therefore, location in a 
small country is preferable. 


The country chosen must be one which is ready and able to assure the 
organization the fullest freedom of action. Delegates, officials, pressmen 
and others whose business it is to attend the meetings must be offered all 
proper facilities, whatever the political relations of the host Government 
with the member States. There must be no censorship of their despatches. 

Geographical position and convenience of communications are factors of 
great importance. Another matter which could be easily overlooked by 
those who view the question very much from above, but which will matter 
greatly to the administrator, is whether the country is one whose educational 
levels and standards of conduct and efficiency in the public service are high, 
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for the great bulk of the subordinate officials will be recruited locally. For 
the same reason it will be an advantage if the local population speaks a Jan- 
guage which is one of the official languages of the organization. 

It was sometimes urged against Geneva that it was removed from the 
main stream of affairs, not being in itself an active centre of political or 
economic life. Perhaps, indeed, it was somewhat too idyllic a place to be 
fully suited to its purpose. ‘These people seem to be happy,” was the 
unspoken accusation, ‘‘and they call themselves civil servants.’’ The diffi- 
culty is that the big countries, which we should prefer not to choose, are the 
most likely to provide the needed degree of tension. People living in small 
countries often have a tendency to lapse into contentment, and officials 
working in one of them may be exposed to the influences of the place. How- 
ever, recent events may have changed all that. 

If international institutions are established which are important, and bid 
fair to last, and if they are brought together to one centre, there is much to 
be said for the creation of a definite internationalized area with its own air- 
field, etc., administered by the international authority. Certain practical 
problems of public order with which the League institutions did not have to 
deal, would be encountered, but they should not prove insoluble. If this 
happens I trust the name chosen will not be some edifying cosmopolitan 
mouthful, but a local name. If the League of Nations buildings in the Parc 
d’Ariana were to be taken over, “Ariana City” suggests itself. 

Once one brings this question of the site down to earth, a number of 
theoretically attractive possibilities are quickly ruled out, and the real field 
of choice is seen to be narrow. Judged by the practical criteria which I have 
mentioned, Geneva would be as good as if not better than most other sites. 
This choice would also ensure that suitable buildings would be at the disposal 
of the new organization, and would also save it—I quote the Group’s Re- 
port—‘‘from having to go through a period of trial and error in respect of 
many material and administrative questions.” 

However, the choice will not and perhaps should not be made on grounds 
of administrative convenience. The over-riding motives will be political. 
I quote from the Report again: 


Politically, a balance must be struck between the possible disadvantages 
of Geneva as a name associated in the public mind with efforts which were 
not always either popular or successful, and which did not in the end succeed 
in preserving peace, and its possible advantages as the centre which, for a 
good many years, embodied the aspirations of vast numbers of people in 
every country, many of whom still believe that the resolute application of 
the Covenant might have established the peace of the world on a firm basis. 




















REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GENERAL 


MAINSPRINGS OF Wor.tpD Potitics. By Brooks Emeny. 1943. (New York: 
Foreign Policy Association. Headline Series, No. 42. 714" X54". 94 pp. 
Maps. 25 cents.) 

For the past forty years, since the pioneer work of Sir Halford Mackinder, 
a few lone voices have been endeavouring to stress the dominating importance of 
geographical factors in modern life. Because they are omnipresent and for the 
most part unalterable, location on the earth’s surface, physical build, structure and 
climate exercise a constant control yet tend to be overlooked simply because they 
are so inevitable and so familiar. It was left to the Germans to prostitute the study 
of the geographical factors to political ends in their school of Geopolitik: in times 
of war geographical factors cannot be ignored. The pamphlet under review is, 
in fact, nothing more than some of the elementary essentials of world geography 
doubtless familiar to every child brought up in the modern secondary school yet 
far from familiar to the majority of middle-aged citizens. The author suggests 
that “four basic factors of foreign policy are: the Geographic, the Economic, the 
Demographic and the Strategic ... the first concerns a nation’s world location 
with respect to trade routes and the principal reserves of industrial raw materials.” 
This is illustrated by numerous maps and the general result is to demonstrate the 
exceptional, indeed the unique, strength of the position of the United States in the 
post-war world. L. Duptey STAMP 
Tue MoperN GOVERNMENT IN AcTIOoN. By Ernest S. Griffith. 1942. (New 

York: Columbia University Press. London: Oxford University Press. 

8” X 5%”. vit+91 pp. 6s. 6d.) 

Tuis is an admirable little book. Its theme is one with which Professor Karl 
Mannheim has now made us familiar. The technological changes of mass pro- 
duction have so entirely altered the sociological basis of government that far- 
reaching changes in the methods and machinery of all government are essential 
to prevent chaos. If the democracies are to survive they will have to adapt them- 
selves to the new situation. That is the now familiar theme. Mr. Griffith shows 
how, under the stress of the New Deal and above all of war-time pressure, the 
changes are happening already in all sections of the Government in the United 
States. It deserves a long review, full as it is of illuminating and suggestive ideas. 
I liked especially his account of how the new importance of groups in an industrial 
society has produced what he calls “the dispersive state” and his description of the 
government process he calls “adjustment” by which the evils of the “dispersive 
state” are being handled. But the book should be published in this country and 
read by everyone who is concerned with the future of democracy. 

A. D. Linpsay 


Tue Journey Home. The Advertising Service Guild’s Report on the Problems 
of Demobilization, conducted by Mass-Observation. The Fifth “Change” 
Wartime Survey. 1944. (London: Murray. 8%” X5%4”. 123 pp. Chart. 
6s.) 

Tuts report by Mass-Observation on British public opinion about demobiliza- 
tion and post-war social, political and economic prospects is one of the most inter- 
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esting social documents published in recent years. The report is based on interviews 
and records of conversations with people of all social strata and ages (pre- 
dominantly civilians) and is summed up in verbatim quotations, percentage break- 
ups of polls on specific questions and comment by the authors. It is the wealth 
of the verbatim quotations, reflecting innumerable shades of opinion and yet exhibit- 
ing certain basic moods and convictions which gives the report its value. It 
offsets the doubts which may be cast on the percentage polls because of the not 
very scientific selection of samples, and enables the reader to check the conclusions 
drawn by the authors. Some of these are indisputable: the striking extent to which 
expectations about the future, jobs, social security, social equality, educational 
opportunities, etc., fall short of hopes; the profound pessimism engendered by 
memories of “last time”; cynicism about the old political parties and leadership; 
the all-pervading contrast between what “we” hope and what “they” will do; and 
the resultant failure to integrate personal plans of behaviour into strongly held 
idealistic political and social principles. The lesson which stands out among 
scores of others is the urgency of clear-cut leadership and carefully presented pre- 
information: apathy and cynicism are the result of a failure of leadership: people 
do not resent control and are prepared to make personal sacrifices provided the 
need for control and sacrifice is explained to them beforehand (cf. the striking and 
universal popularity of war-time food administration under Lord Woolton) and 
provided they see a social purpose behind planning. The report should be com- 
pulsory reading for every M.P., local councillor, party official, civil servant and 
political candidate. 
H. W. Arnpt 


You AND THE Peace. By G. B. Shirlaw and L. E. Jones. 1944. (London: 

Macmillan. 834” X 5”. 177 pp. 6s.) 

Tuis book is written as a guide through the problems of the post-war settle- 
ment for “the ordinary man.” The claim that it deals with these matters “simply 
and clearly” is certainly jusified, and it is well suited to provoke discussion—which 
is its purpose. The first two chapters are by Captain Shirlaw; he examines and 
dismisses the old methods of dealing with Germany—disarmament, destruction of 
heavy industries, etc. Major Jones wrote the rest of the book after Captain Shirlaw 
had been sent overseas. This second part advocates a World Police Force, a World 
Criminal Code and a World Court. The last chapter comments on what should and 
what should not be done in making peace. 


V.L.K. 


A PreFACE TO PEACE. By Harold Callender. 1944. (New York: Knopf. 

8%" X 6". xii +290 + viii pp. $3.00.) 

THIs is one of the best surveys of recent events, sober and eminently sensible, 
written by American newspaper men. Callender, a foreign correspondent of the 
New York Times, has been in practically all parts of the globe worth visiting 
in the war years. Yet he rarely speaks of his personal experiences or of himself. 
Many of his readers will disagree with his treatment of American policy in the 
Mediterranean, the dealings with Darlan, the Weygand-Murphy agreement of 
February 26, 1941 (“through an understanding with the Germans via Vichy”), 
yet they will welcome the factual statement of the case made out by the United 
States State Department. They will read with interest what Callender has to 
tell his countrymen about “extreme nationalists” in the United States or about 
Great Britain’s contribution to Pan-American safety through her fight against 
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Hitler. His words on Russia ought to be widely read. His plea for American, 
British and Russian full-fledged participation in a system of security is unanswer- 
able. Only then will “no great Power need to dominate small States in the interest 
of its own defence.” 

F, W. Pick 


THE Mirror oF THE Past. Lest it Reflect the Future. By K. Zilliacus 
(“Vigilantes”). With an Introduction by Michael Foot. 1944. (London: 
Gollancz. 71%4” X 5”. 286 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


A history of the events that led up to the first World War, the peace treaties 
and the foundation and first decade of the League of Nations, as seen from the 
Left. The first part follows, and adds little to, the treatment of Lowes Dickinson’s 
International Anarchy. The last two chapters again retell an oft-told story. The 
most interesting part of the book is that dealing with the years 1917-21, both 
because they contain much new material’ not elsewhere easily accessible and 
because they most emphatically point the moral of the book—the striking and often 
distressing analogies between some of the trends of today’s international politics and 
“last time.” The author shows the extent to which the “social motive,” concern 
for the preservation of the old social order, dominated the closing stages of the 
World War and the peace treaties and was never far from the centre of discussion 
of the new League. If the picture is one-sided and at times rather overdrawn, 
it presents a useful corrective to the traditional approach in terms of power politics 
vs liberal idealism, and a lesson worth pondering. 


H. W. Arnpt 


Onwarps To Victory. War Speeches by the Right Hon. Winston S. Churchill, 
C.H., M.P. Compiled by Charles Eade. 1944. (London: Cassell. 814” 
5%”. x+278 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


INCLUDES speeches delivered by the Premier on his visit to North Africa 
and the Middle East in 1943, to the United States Congress on May 19, 1943, and 
at Harvard University on September 6, 1943; the joint message to the Italian 
people by Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt of July 16, 1943, the joint state- 
ment issued in Quebec on August 24, 1943, and the joint declaration at the Teheran 
Conference of December 1, 1943. 


Tue STATESMAN’S YEAR-Book, 1944. Statistical and Historical Annual of the 
States of the World for the Year 1944. Edited by M. Epstein, M.A., Ph.D. 
1944. (London: Macmillan. 714” X 434”. xxxvii + 1484 pp. Map. 30s.) 
SPECIAL features in the current issue include information on the armed forces 

of the United States and on the constituent Republics of the U.S.S.R.; notes in 

the Introductory Tables on the Middle East Supply Centre and the British Council ; 

a map showing the boundaries of Poland at different periods of history. For the 

rest the volume is as well produced and as full of information as ever. 


Tue ANNUAL RecIsteER. A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for 
the Year 1943. Edited by M. Epstein. 1944. (London: Longmans, Green. 
9” & 544". xii +476 pp. 42s.) 


The sections on British imperial and foreign history contain specialist contributions 
from Sir Frank Brown on India and Burma, D. Mowhowitch on Soviet Russia, and 
A. M. Hyamson on the Middle East and North Africa. In the public documents section 
are printed the texts of the Anglo-Chinese Treaty concerning Extraterritorial Rights, 
January 11, 1943, the Treaty of Friendship between Soviet Russia and Czechoslovakia, 
December 12, 1943, the Post-War Relief Agreement (UNRRA), June 11, 1943 and the 
Declaration of the Three Powers concerning Iran, December 1, 1943. 
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THe Wortp 1n TurMolL. Proceedings of the Institute of World Affairs. Vol. 
XIX. December 7-12, 1941. 1942. (Los Angeles: The University of 
Southern California, for the Institute of World Affairs. x +315 pp. $3.00.) 
These discussions in the Institute of World Affairs during the first week of 

American participation in the “fighting war” are notable for the generally informed 

moderation of their content. The subjects considered were Spiritual Values involved in 

War, Peace and Defence, the Western Hemisphere, Europe, the Youth of the World, the 

Far East and Planning for the Post-War World. 


INFORMATION Notes. No. 4, The U.S.A.; No. 5, The Far East; No. 6, South- 
East Asia and the South Pacific. 1944. (London: Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 8%” X54". 32 pp.; 43 pp.; 33 pp. Maps. 6d.) 

THE purpose of the notes is to provide general information on the areas con- 
cerned as a background not only to the present war but also to future developments. 
The first deals with the American People, Historical Background, Economic 
Strength, the System of Government, etc.; the second with China, Japan and the 
Soviet Far East; and the third with the American, British, Dutch and French 
territories in the archipelago of South-East Asia and the South Pacific. 


ANNUAL BULLETIN oF HistTorIcAL LITERATURE. No. XXX. Publications of the 
Years 1940 and 1941. 1944. (London: King & Staples, for the Historical 
Association. 81%” X 5%". 77 pp. 1s. 7d.) 


A critical bibliography of publications dealing with history from the earliest times 
to the present day issued during the years 1940 and 1941. 


THE CRISIS OF THE WESTERN WorLD. Series of Broadcast Talks by The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Dr. J. H. Cockburn, Dr. N. Micklem, Dr. W. Paton, 
The Archbishop of Birmingham. Introduction by Dr. A. D. Lindsay. 1944. 
(London: Allen & Unwin. 7%” X 43%". 48 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

THe EvropeEAN CHurcHes. By W. T. Elmslie. 1944. (London: Student 
Christian Movement Press. 714” X 434”. 79 pp. Biblio. 2s. 6d.) 

THE first of these books contains six broadcast addresses by leading Church- 
men of varying allegiance, with an introduction by Dr. A. D. Lindsay. The 
material is sound, if not strikingly new, and the burden of the speeches is the need 
for a Christian basis for world affairs. The Archbishop of Canterbury’s con- 
tribution is the most interesting. It is not clear why Dr. J. H. Oldham’s name 
is omitted from the cover. 

The second book aims at giving a basis of elementary facts about the 
European Churches which can be used for study by those British Christians who 
are interested in, but ignorant of, Continental Christianity. No detailed study 
could be expected of a book of this size and it should be useful for the purpose 
intended. There are a few inaccuracies, but they are of minor importance. 

H. M. WappaMs 


Tue Nations Have Dectarep. The Documents Issued by the United Nations 
with comments by Lorna Savage. 1944. (Toronto: Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs. 27 pp. 15 cents.) 

Tuis pamphlet is useful for reference purposes because it includes the texts 
of the following documents issued by the United Nations: Atlantic Charter; 
Declaration of the United Nations, Washington, January 1, 1942; Mutual Aid 
Agreements; Moscow, Cairo and Teheran Conferences; Philadelphia Charter of 
the I.L.O. and Constitution of UNNRA. Miss Savage briefly interprets and 
amplifies these documents. 
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PEACE CONFERENCE 1919 


Papers RELATING TO THE ForEIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED States, 1919. The 
Paris Peace Conference, Vols. III and IV. 1943. (Washington: Department 
of State. 914” X 6". vi+ 1,062 pp.; vi+ 880 pp. $2.00 each.) 

WHILE the first two volumes in this series of documents shed light on the 
American preparations for the Peace Conference of 1919 (see review in Jnter- 
national Affairs, vol. XX, no. 1, p. 154) the two new volumes take us right into 
the Conference room where policy was shaped by all the victorious Powers. The 
main interest lies in the Minutes of the meetings of the Council of Ten from 
January 12 to March 24, 1919. After that the Council of Ten (some fifty, in 
truth, counting all experts present) was transformed into the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, minutes of whose meetings are here printed down to June 25, and into 
the Council of the Big Four. As protocols of the latter meetings are held over 
for later volumes, interest necessarily slackens with the end of March, since the 
Foreign Secretaries dealt with secondary matters only. 

Russia and Poland, Mandates, military clauses to be imposed on Germany, 
these were some of the main problems facing the Paris Conference. Most of the 
discussion, and many of the decisions taken, must have a direct bearing on the 
answers we shall have to give at the end of the present war to similar, and often 
almost identical, questions. “We have come here,” said Clemenceau, “as friends; 
we must leave this room as brothers.” Yet these words had hardly been spoken 
when there was revealed a deep-rooted disunion amongst the main Powers. 
Woodrow Wilson, generally seconded by the irrepressible brilliance of Lloyd 
George, fought heroically for as great an admixture of the new League principles 
of collaboration based on self-determination as seemed feasible in the face of Foch 
and Clemenceau. These pages show the giants’ struggle in its hourly ups and 
downs—history has added, in irony, by way of a footnote, the fact that Wilson 
was defeated by his countrymen. It is up to us to show that we do not accept that 
defeat, cannot go back on the principles he enunciated. 

While Wilson, Lloyd George and Clemenceau hold the limelight there are 
many fleeting glimpses of statesmen active today as twenty-five years ago; in fact 
two Directories of the Peace Conference printed at the beginning of volume III 
and covering no less than 153 pages contain a surprisingly great number of names 
familiar to us all. The most interesting intervention is, perhaps, the appearance of 
the then British Secretary of State for War and Aviation, who said that unless 
Russia “formed a living part of Europe, unless she became a living partner in the 
League of Nations and a friend of the Allied Powers, there would be neither peace 
nor victory.” This has the familiar Chyrchillian ring and sounds rather different 
from Clemenceau’s demand for a “policy of encirclement” directed against Russia. 

The two volumes under review confirm the impression created by the first, 
namely that they are quite indispensable to both historical research and political 
judgment about the next peace. They are edited with great care and fine scholar- 
ship which does honour to Dr. E. W. Spaulding and his staff. Perhaps it ought 
to be mentioned, therefore, that the fourth volume contains a series of errors 
(including the repeated attribution of the wrong initials to Mr. Churchill). 

F. W. Pick 


UNFINISHED Business. By Stephen Bonsal. 1944. (New York: Doubleday, 
Doran. 91%4"” X6%4”. 313 pp. $3.00.) 
TuHIs is a very interesting and timely book. Colonel Bonsal, a leading 
American foreign correspondent, had learnt to know his Europe in the more 
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spacious and leisurely days before 1914, and at the end of the war was seized upon 
by Colonel House to act as a source for detailed information about European 
countries, and in particular as interpreter for President Wilson and Colonel House 
in the (at first secret) meetings of the League of Nations Commission. He also 
kept a diary, in part for reference purposes for them, but largely for his own per- 
sonal comments on men and events. Part of the diary is now published, “with- 
out changing a word or a comma,” although there has been some rearrangement of 
entries, a little at the expense of chronological order. The diary makes no pretence 
to be a complete chronicle of events. After a few pages covering the armistice 
discussions in Paris it continues through the all-important meetings in February 
1919 at which the first draft of the Covenant was drawn up. Then comes a journey 
to Vienna and South-Eastern Europe, territory very familiar to the author, a return 
to the conference for the drawing up of the final draft of the Covenant (March to 
April), a visit to Berlin in September 1919, and a final chapter “Blackout in 
Washington” which dimly illumines the tragic days of the end of the year there. 

Colonel Bonsal was an experienced observer and recorder, more at home in 
Europe than most of the American peace delegates or advisers, free from personal 
or political ambitions, and on the whole remarkably sound in his judgments of men 
and events. The kernel, and more, of the volume lies in the account of the sessions 
of the League of Nations Commission which he attended, and the picture of its 
keen and often impassioned, even acrimonious, debates, with the light it throws on 
the issues and personalities involved. President Wilson occupies the centre of his 
stage and whilst he admired the ideals and abilities of the President there emerges 
from the diary, in part unconsciously, revelation of the President’s political limita- 
tions and errors, from the making of the armistice onwards. Nor do the other 
outstanding figures, Lloyd George and Cecil, Clemenceau and Bourgeois, to mention 
only a few, come out scathless or (in the long run) monuments of wisdom; on the 
whole Clemenceau emerges as the wisest and greatest figure. 

The main value of the volume today, however, lies (as the title is meant to 
suggest) in the lessons that may be learnt by the peacemakers of tomorrow from 
the mistakes of 1918-19. Two such lessons call for mention, although there are 
others. The first is that there must be closer co-operation between the allies, and 
especially the greater Powers, before, during and after the peacemaking, if the 
peace is to endure. The second is that there must be some force available, beyond 
Wilson’s common conscience of mankind, to maintain peace. The French were 
right in their fear of Germany and in their urgent demand for more adequate 
security; and the American and British alike wrong in failing to recognize that 
need sufficiently. Today it looks indeed as if the United States, Britain, and Russia 
were agreed on those two points; may they be so tomorrow. 

R. FLENLEY 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND ORGANIZATION 


REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL LAW CONFERENCE, Lonpon, Jury 10 To 12, 1943. 
Collated and edited by W. R. Bisschop, LL.D. 1943. (London: Mrs. W. R. 
Bisschop, 35 York Terrace, N.W.1. 934”X71%4". viii+181 pp. 15s.) 
LAST summer an International Law Conference was held in London under the 

auspices of the Institut de droit International, the International Law Association, 

the Grotius Society, and the Allied University Professors Association. England, 
during the war, has become the haven of the international lawyers of Europe. 

From all the continental countries jurists have gathered here; and so a great 

opportunity has been given to develop the study of a science which has been some- 
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what neglected by British lawyers. It was due in great part to the energy of the 
late Dr. Bisschop, the Secretary of the Grotius Society, that the initiative of Dr. 
Henri Rolin of Belgium to assemble these jurists for the discussion of four specific 
problems of international law was accomplished. That was his last contribution 
to a subject which he loved, for he died before the proceedings of the Conference 
could be published, though he had collected and edited the papers and the dis- 
cussions. The Conference was attended by over a hundred international lawyers 
from many countries. It discussed two matters concerning war: (1) how far can 
military occupation, e.g., by the Axis Powers, create a valid title of acquisition 
of rights transferable outside the occupied country and that of the occupant? and 
(2) the existence, basis and consequences of the prohibition of war in International 
Law. It discussed also two broad questions of the international law of peace: 
(1) the conditions and methods of recognition of new Governments; and (2) the 
settlement of international disputes, including the problem of peaceful change. 
For each subject it appointed a Rapporteur. It reached conclusions and adopted 
resolutions on the first subject of each category. It failed to reach any unanimous 
conclusions on the second subjects, because the report of the drafting committee 
in those cases was not acceptable. The record of the reports and the discussions 
is full of information and of great interest, not less because it indicates the lack 
of certainty about these questions of international law. What matters much more 
than conclusions and resolutions is the meeting of the jurists and the exchange of 
minds. The Conference may be regarded as one of many preparatory steps for 
the restatement of international law after the war. 
NorMAN BENTWICH 


SUMMARY OF THE WorLD FEDERATION Pian. An Outline of a Practical and 
Detailed Plan for World Settlement. By Ely Culbertson. 1944. (London: 
Faber & Faber. 834” X54". 78 pp. 5s.) 

Mr. Ety CuLsertson is well-known to many people as the inventor of a 
system of contract bridge. But we are told that he thinks of cards as his hobby, 
the by-product of his real vocation, which is the field of mass psychology. As a 
result of his study of how people behave as crowds or nations, he has produced 
this outline of what he calls “a practical and detailed plan for world settlement.” 
The outline has been elaborated in a bigger book with the title Total Peace, pub- 
lished in the United States in 1943. 

It may be said at once that there is a lot that is interesting in the plan. It 
adopts the regional principle, so fashionable these days. Each region becomes a 
regional federation, with strictly limited powers, and representatives of the member 
regional federations form the government of the world federation, also with 
strictly limited powers. The demarcation of the regions has been done with some 
skill, though there is a great deal of it which would be thought highly controversial. 
Two regional federations are described as autonomous, but not fully sovereign— 
the Indian and the Malaysian, the latter composed of the Philippines, Thailand, the 
Netherlands East Indies, Indo-China and all the small Pacific islands outside the 
western hemisphere except the British and French possessions. Over the Indian 
federation there will be a special British trusteeship; the United States will exer- 
cise a special trusteeship over the Malaysian federation. 

It is easy to pick holes in the scheme and to say that it will not work. Yet 
one has misgivings about doing this. The Constitution of the United States was 
not well reviewed when it came out, and it must have been easy to prove that it 
was most unlikely to work. Yet since Mr. Culbertson makes optimistic claims for 
his plan, it is proper to say whether one shares his optimism. Quite shortly, I 
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do not. For I cannot see that his plan really takes us much further than the 
League of Nations, though he is anxious to show that he avoids the extremes of 
the League which asked for too little, and Clarence Streit’s Union Now which 
asks for too much. 

The essence of his plan is what he calls the Quota Force Principle. This 
means that there are to be eleven national contingents and one international con- 
tingent, the twelve separate armies to form the World Police. The international 
contingent is always under the control of the World Federation, the national con- 
tingents only in time of war. There is much detailed explanation of how this is 
to be made to work, but when it is all said, there remains that hard fact upon 
which all plans for world order must be tested. Does it guarantee a predominance 
of force on the side of the world government all the time or, to be fair, nearly all 
the time? To this I can only answer: it seems to have as good a chance of doing 
so as the League of Nations had. And its resemblance to the League does not 
end there. The Plan provides that “the world federation comes into being when 
two or more regional federations become members.” We know how deceptive it 
was to speak of the “League of Nations” when all that was there was Great Britain 
and France, and they were not always of one mind. In Mr. Culbertson’s Plan we 
can speak of a “World Federation” when Great Britain and India alone belong. 
One should not despise small beginnings—the great federations grew from them. 
But world order cannot come just by putting “world” before an alliance of two 
regions. 


K. C. WHEARE 


Some PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION. Second Montague Burton 
Lecture on International Relations. By C. K. Webster, Litt.D., F.B.A., 
Professor of International History at the University of London. 1944. 
(Leeds: University of Leeds. 83%" X5%4". 18 pp. 6d.) 

“WHATEVER form of international organization comes into existence, six prob- 
lems must be solved in one way or another: ‘toleration,’ the settlement of disputes, 
security, armaments, welfare, and the position of ‘backward peoples’.” Professor 
Webster has wisely placed “toleration” first, for those who discuss what things 
may be effected by international organization must recognize that nations will 
continue to order the greater part of their affairs in their own way. A nice sense 
of the time which political institutions take to grow pervades this lecture, and the 
apt historical precedents cited by Professor Webster suggest that the time for co- 
operation between nations in some of the big as well as the smaller things may 
now be ripe. A useful reminder of the importance of right relations between the 
various new organizations, and of the secretariats, concludes the discussion of the 
six topics. 


J. V. Witson 


PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION. An Outline for Study Circles. By 
R. J. P. Mortished. 1944. (London: Workers’ Educational Association and 
Workers’ Educational Trade Union Committee. Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation, Study Outlines, No. 12. 8%" X5%4". 32 pp. 4d.) 

From a “background of nearly fourteen years’ service” as an international 
official Mr. R. J. P. Mortished has written a lively, apt and well-informed pro- 
gramme for discussions. Bidding the student compare the constitutions of the 
League and the I.L.0. with the “rules of his own trade union,” he analyses, in 
the same practical spirit, the main organizational problems of future international 
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bodies: membership, departmentalization, regionalism, equality of rights, finance 
and others. He makes an interesting comparison between the practice of the 
I.L.O., where the Office itself made proposals, and that of the League, where this 
responsibility was taken by a Delegate acting as Rapporteur. The distinction is 
perhaps more formal than real, because it was known and accepted that the pro- 
posals of League Rapporteurs were usually drafted by the Secretariat. It is, 
however, a point of some importance. 


J. V. Witson 
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Wor.p TRADE. Report to the British National Committee, International Chamber 
of Commerce, by a Sub-Committee on Post-War International Trade. With 

a Supplement on the Post-War Prospects, Possibilities and Limitations of the 

Export Trade of the United Kingdom. 1944. (London: International Chamber 

of Commerce, British National Committee. 8%” X 51%”. 61 pp. 1s.) 

So much nonsense has been written about the future conduct of international 
trade by those who would like to see exporters relieved of all risk and converted, 
virtually, into pensioners, and by those whose advocacy of an aggressively 
Schachtian policy is untempered by any realization of the relevance of other great 
Powers’ policies to this matter, that it is refreshing to see a committee of business 
men reasserting what is basically a liberal view. The Report to the British National 
Committee of the International Chamber of Commerce rests on two basic 
premises—that “the forces which lead to economic expansion are most effectively 
released by a system of private enterprise” and that what is needed is an Economic 
Code governing international economic relations. It is hard to quarrel with the 
second premise, whether one accepts the first or not; the Report is certainly right 
in stressing the great importance of mutual confidence between Governments in 
a world where Governments will certainly intervene in economic life at numerous 
points of international importance, and where even the beneficial part of the fruits 
of a “beggar-my-neighbour” policy is liable to be destroyed by retaliatory action. 
The important thing—which the Report achieves—is to realize the scope of the 
activity which any such economic code must cover, and the comprehensiveness of 
the Report in this respect must be admitted even by those who differ from it in 
the relative emphasis which they would give to different portions of the field. The 
chief ground for criticism of this Report, indeed (among those who do not reject 
private enterprise as a desideratum, at least), is a doubt whether the Sub- 
Committee was sufficiently positive in its attitude to unemployment, especially if 
it was aware of the danger of stagnation, quite apart from the ups and downs of 
the trade cycle. Depression and monopoly are the two rocks on which private 
enterprise is probably most in danger of foundering and, while the Report takes 
note of them, it may be doubted whether it has charted by any means all their 
dangers. 

A.J. B. 


THE Future oF Economic Society. A Study in Group Organization. By Roy 
Glenday. 1944. (London: Macmillan. 834” X 534”. viii+ 320 pp. Charts. 
16s.) 

Mr. GLeNDAY’s book may perhaps be best described as a sociological critique 
of classical economic doctrine. His insistence on the economic group rather than 
on economic man as the effective unit and his rejection of any absolute economic 
norms are in line with most modern thought; but he breaks newer ground in his 
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emphasis on size as the limiting and determining factor in any economic system 
and on the discontinuity of economic progress. His practical conclusions are 
challenging and, at any rate on the short view, depressing. As his frontispiece 
he uses Hégbom’s now famous graph of world production of minerals and metals 
since 1860, showing in all cases a steady rise with only minor fluctuations down 
to about 1912, and from that time onward violent and repeated fluctuations with 
a negligible or non-existent upward movement until the beginning of the present 
war. The check, already visible before 1914, was contemporaneous with the 
“closing of the frontiers” and the arrest of the rapid expansion of the population 
in the leading industrial countries. These developments. logically culminating 
in the intensified “economic nationalism” of the inter-war years, were symptoms 
that the nineteenth-century system had outgrown its limits of size. The industrial 
machine had expanded its productive capacity (and was bound to do so, since only 
production on the largest scale was now efficient) to a point where it had over- 
taken consumption: hence the struggle for markets, with mass unemployment as 
the penalty of failure to secure them, resulting in national and international 
catastrophe. 

The other central point of Mr. Glenday’s thesis is the sharp distinction he 
draws between periods of continuous change and periods of discontinuous change. 
The former are periods of development, and the ordinary economic analysis of 
the trade cycle, whether correct in every detail or not, is applicable to them. The 
latter are periods of a breakdown of the whole economic structure so complete as 
to make orthodox economic calculations irrelevant. Such is the period through 
which we are now passing: “ ‘Economic’ society from its sick-bed cries out for an 
immediate remedy. But for it there is no remedy. Its system of civilization, hav- 
ing outgrown its convenient size, has broken down. That breakdown has reached 
such extremes that all hope of saving the existing structure must now be 
abandoned.” 

Mr. Glenday’s vision of the process of rebirth is vague and not free from 
confusion, and in his desire to discourage easy optimism he seems at times unduly 
eager to close every avenue of hope. But his book should serve a valuable purpose 
in spreading the conviction that what is needed is no mere re-patching of our 
economic system but a fundamental re-shaping of our whole civilization. 


E. H. Carr 


Economic Destiny. The End and the Means, Welfare or Power, Work or Chaos? 
By R. G. Hawtrey. 1944. (London, New York, Toronto: Longmans, Green. 
934” X 514”. ix + 388 pp. 21s.) 

Turs book is an analysis of the ways in which the underlying impulses toward 
change, which have arisen because of the shortcomings of our economic system, 
may work themselves out. In studying this problem, Mr. Hawtrey is concerned 
with ethical implications as well as economic analysis. 

After discussing the weaknesses of the competitive system, the author con- 
cludes that it need not inevitably break down, but that a repetition of the blunders 
of the inter-war period would result in breakdown. If such blunders are to be 
avoided, profit-making, with all its “crying anomalies,” must be frankly recognized 
as the motive of competitive industry, and a modicum of international peace and 
harmony must be secured. Under such circumstances, given a systematic observ- 
ance of a policy of monetary stability (i.e., the stability of the wealth value of the 
monetary unit), the smooth working of the system should be attainable. 

On the assumption that the competitive stimulus may not be retained after the 
war, Mr. Hawtrey devotes four chapters to a most interesting analysis of the 
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likely alternative, i.e., collectivism. Regarding widespread unemployment, which 
was the most unsatisfactory aspect of the economic system as it operated between 
the wars, the author concludes that it could only be prevented under either system 
by the wise management of the flow of money. This conclusion is consistent with 
his criticism of the advocates of a public works anti-depression policy, who, he 
says, assume “that the uncontrollability of the depression of the nineteen-thirties, 
which was the unprecedented result of unprecedented bungling, is something normal, 
calling only for acquiescence tempered with palliatives.” One of Mr. Hawtrey’s 
most interesting suggestions is that, during the transition from war to peace, it 
may be necessary, and desirable, for the Government to take over the function of 
wholesale dealing. This would be the most effective way of controlling the economic 
system in the emergency; and after considering future policy, the controls could 
then be either removed or extended. 

Mr. Hawtrey favours neither competitivism nor collectivism; instead he con- 
tents himself with an objective and realistic analysis of the implications of both, 
particularly their relation to the more pressing problems of the inter-war years. 
It would be refreshing if more authors approached similar problems in a like spirit. 


Gorpon TAYLOR 


Les Erats-UNIs ET LA GRANDE BRETAGNE DEVANT LE [IIe Retcu (1934-1939). 
Un aspect du conflit des politiques commerciales avant la guerre. By Olivier 
Long, with a Preface by Professor William E. Rappard. 1943. (Geneva: 
Georg & Cie. Faculty of Economic and Social Sciences in the University of 
Geneva, Vol. VI. 91%4” X 6%". ix+ 302 pp. np.) 

Many of the details of the history of the pre-1939 conflict of commercial 
policies have now a slightly antiquarian flavour, but even those who are already 
familiar with the large literature on this subject will find much of interest and 
of relevance to our thinking about post-war policy, in M. Long’s analysis of United 
States and British policy, with particular reference to their reactions to the Schacht 
Plan. He concludes somewhat pessimistically that in the long run no compromise 
is possible between a strictly liberal and a rigidly controlled trading system. For 
if a liberal system insists, as the United States attempted to do, on respect being 
paid to the principle of non-discrimination, it finds itself obliged to engage in con- 
flict against the discriminatory practices of others, while adaptation to bilateralism, 
as practised by Great Britain, is likely to lead eventually to such far-reaching 
concessions as to make it impossible to maintain even the kernel of liberalism 
around which the original adaptations were intended to be merely trifling deviations. 


ALLAN G. B. FISHER 


CURRENCY AFTER THE War. The British and American Plans. By Paul Einzig. 
1944. (London: Nicholson & Watson. 7%” X 5". x+152 pp. 9s.) 
Wank-TIME delays in book production affect most seriously the “topical” book. 

Mr. Einzig has been unfortunate in that his study of the Keynes and White plans 

had to wait for publication until both plans had, for purposes of immediate prac- 

tical politics, been superseded by the Joint Statement on an International Monetary 

Fund. But this does not deprive his book of its value. Much that he has to say 

on technical points is just as relevant to the new scheme. Moreover, as he points 

out, “the principles embodied in the Keynes Plan indicate beyond doubt the system 
of the future, the adoption of which is a mere question of time.” Finally, most 
readers will profit from his discussion of the general problems of international 
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currency and trade which is clear, not too technical, and generally level-headed. 
(Exceptions might be found in a few instances, such as his comments on the 
danger of uncontrolled foreign trade and on the Bank for International Settlements, 
which even those who share his point of view might feel overstate the case.) 


H. W. Arnpt 


Tue History oF RupBerR REGULATION, 1934-1943. Edited by Sir Andrew 
McFadyean. 1944. (London: Allen & Unwin for the Rubber Regulation 
Committee. 834” X 5%4”. 239 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuis is a most valuable history of the rubber plantation industry and its two 
restriction schemes. The book gives the terms of the Stevenson Scheme and an 
interesting story of the events leading up to the Rubber Regulation Scheme of 
1934. There are many useful data, including tables of exports from producing 
territories and imports into consuming countries and market prices from 1910 to 
1941. 

The texts of the Rubber Regulation Agreement of 1934, the Cotton and Rubber 
Barter Agreement of 1939, and the four American Reserve Stock Agreements are 
all set out. The account of their working explains the satisfactory fact that at the 
end of 1941 stocks of rubber outside regulated areas amounted to a million tons. 
The summary of exports for the years 1934-41 shows that in fact the Regulation 
Scheme was able to work with a considerable degree of precision. 

This is a book which may well become a standard source of reference for 
politicians, economists and others interested in the rubber plantation industry, or 
indeed for those concerned with any commodity regulation scheme. 


T. B. BARLow 


Foop CoNsuMPTION LEVELS IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND THE UNITED 
Kincpom. A Report of a Special Joint Committee set up by the Combined 
Food Board. 1944. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. Canada: King’s 
Printer. Washington: Government Printing Office. 914” 6". 131 pp. 
Charts. 2s.) 

THE decision in 1942 to pool the entire food resources of Great Britain, the 
United States and Canada, made it necessary to obtain reliable information on the 
total available food supplies and means of distribution. The business of the Com- 
bined Food Board was to see that each country had a fair deal in regard to amounts 
of food, that the basic nutritional requirements of individuals were met and that 
surplus supplies in one country should be used to meet deficiencies in another even 
though this involved changes in dietary habits and-usages. This could be done 
only if reasonably comparable data were obtained on food supplies and rates of 
consumption in each country. The task of investigating the position with a view 
to providing a working basis for the guidance of the Board and Governmental 
agencies was entrusted to an expert Committee, representing administration, 
economics, agriculture, research, etc., in the three countries concerned. 

The results of the enquiry give an encouraging picture. Difficulties of ration- 
ing and distribution are necessarily greater in relatively sparsely populated coun- 
tries such as the United States and Canada. The United Kingdom is densely 
populated and dependent largely on imports; there is thus less waste in marketing 
and distribution of food. Total food supplies, if suitably allocated, are considered 
to be sufficient to meet restricted nutritional requirements in all countries without 
impairment of health, morale or working efficiency ; but while improved distribution 
might make some further economies possible in the United States and Canada, any 
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further restrictions in the United Kingdom would be likely to have unfavourable 
results on nutrition. 

The report deals, in considerable detail, with nutrient supplies and their relation 
to requirements, and discusses commodity supplies in relation to general dietary 
needs. It describes statistical methods employed and contains a number of 
extremely important tables and diagrams. The technique used in this inquiry will 
be most valuable in its application to post-war problems. 


Janet CAMPBELL 


WATER PowER RESOURCES OF THE WORLD AND Hypro-ELEectric Power DEVELOP- 
MENT. By Eric G. Saunders, F.S.S. Reprinted from Water and Water 
Engineering, April, 1944. 1944. (London: The Colliery Guardian Co. 
8144" X 5%". 16 pp. 4d.) 

A brief survey of recent developments in all continents, containing the latest avail- 


able figures of output and capacity for a number of countries and a table of comparative 
costs of different forms of power. 
E. S. 


Tue Economic RECONSTRUCTION OF Eurore. By Walter Fliess. With an Intro- 
duction by P. Lamartine Yates. 1944. (London: International Publishing 
Company. -8%4” X 5%”. 64 pp. Maps. Is. 6d.) 


This is the English translation of an interesting pamphlet by a German moderate 
socialist. 


Tue Price or Socrat Security. By Gertrude Williams. 1944. (London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench Trubner. The International Library of Sociology and Social 
Reconstruction. 834” * 534”. vii+199 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

Now that some measure of agreement, at any rate, has been reached on the 
problem of general unemployment, the urgency of the other aspect of the unemploy- 
ment problem, the theoretically perhaps less exciting but practically and administra- 
tively quite as difficult problem of structural unemployment and labour mobility, 
is becoming apparent. It is this second problem which forms the subject of this 
book. But it is set in the framework of the wider issue indicated in the title: 

The self-adjusting character of industry has been profoundly changed by the develop- 
ment of a system of social security. The provision of a subsistence income based on 
needs weakens the urge to find and keep an independent job. By strengthening those 
tendencies which already operate to resist changes in work and locality, it slows down 
the occupational redistribution of labour which is necessitated by changing demands, 
improved techniques and new raw materials. ... Yet social security cannot be given 
up ... There are two alternatives. Either some new incentive must be found to replace 
the old one of personal gain, ...or else, freedom of choice of occupation must be 


abandoned as an anachronistic survival in a world which has given up the principle of 
individual responsibility. 


The problem is cogently stated in the first two chapters, with an admirable 
attention to the subtler psychological forces which the economist is liable to 
forget. A lucid survey of British war-time labour controls, and a somewhat 
slighter sketch of German and Russian experience, supply some of the empirical 
raw material for post-war policy. The author’s recommendations are eclectic with 
a strong leaning towards a qualified retention of compulsory powers of labour 
transfer. While admitting that private ownership of industry presents an almost 
insuperable obstacle to a change in the incentives to work, and that State control 
of industry would greatly reduce the uncertainty which is at the root of much of 
the problem of immobility, she assumes as a matter of course that the control of 
industry will revert to private ownership after the war and, in what may seem a 
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false antithesis, rejects overall planning in favour of the principle of “consumers’ 
choice.” But even those who would reserve judgment on these assumptions, will 
find this a most instructive and stimulating book. 


H. W. Arnpt 


INTERNATIONAL Lazour OrFice. Constitutional Provisions concerning Social and 
Economic Policy. An International Collection of Texts covering 450 Countries 
and other Governmental Units. 1944. (Montreal: I.L.0. London: King & 
Staples. 103%4" 7". lix+755 pp. $5.00. 20s.) 

A collection of international declarations of social and economic policy, American 
continental declarations, and national constitutional instruments, including the relevant 
clauses of constitutions of States, provinces and dependent territories. The texts are 
accompanied by an introduction indicating some of the objectives in social and economic 
policy which are securing an increasing volume of agreement, and suggesting some of 
the considerations which the drafting of new national constitutions may involve. 


THE PREVENTION OF GENERAL UNEMPLOYMENT. Evidence submitted to Sir 
William Beveridge in connection with his investigation into employment. By 
a Group of Fabians. With a Foreword by John Parker, M.P. 1944. (London: 
Fabian Publications and Gollancz. Fabian Research Series No. 79. 814" X 
5%". 20 pp. 6d.) 
The pamphlet assumes general agreement on the main principles of a full employ- 
ment policy by monetary measures and concentrates on five important subsidiary points: 
the importance of “smooth expansion” as distinct from mere stability; the advantages of 


consumption stimuli in the matter of timing; Government control of the supply of money; 
better statistics; and insurance against external shocks. 
H.W. A. 


Fut” EMPLOYMENT AND THE Bupcet. By Hugh Molson, M.P. 1944. (London: 
The Signpost Press. Signpost Booklets. 814” X 534”. 20 pp. 6d.) 


An admirably clear and helpful exposition of the problem, followed by a set of 
rather disappointingly lame recommendations of policy. 


AIR 


Arr PowER AND THE EXPANDING CommMuNItTy. By Major Oliver Stewart, M.C., 

A.F.C. 1944. (London: Newnes. 9” X 6%”. vi+232 pp. 15s.) 

THoucH this book is long, dry and solid, it contains some of the best meat 
and sound thinking that has yet appeared on this colossal subject. It is historical 
and political, as well as technical, and is a reasoned commentary on the subject 
which no serious student can afford to miss. 

While one may not agree with all the conclusions, they are sufficiently impor- 
tant to merit careful consideration. For instance the proposals made include a 
single central Ministry of War for the military employment of aviation, and a 
similar central Transport Ministry for the civil employment of aviation, both co- 
equal with Land and Sea. One can imagine the reaction of the Lords of Admiralty 
on the one hand, to a single War Office, and that of the Air Line Operators to the 
Ministry of Transport on the other; while the Directorate of Civil Aviation at the 
Air Ministry might also have something to say on the matter. The danger is, 
of course, that the tentacles of bureaucratic control would not only seize upon, but 
might also crush the new, young but rapidly growing infant of air transport, which 
is no more likely to flourish in a concentration camp than any other youth, however 
lusty. 

The author boldly states, however, that “It is only when the case for air power 
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is over-stated that it gains proper attention,” and this he surprisingly does not 
proceed to do. All the claims and statements are made in a measured and well- 
balanced manner: for instance, “The cost-per-ton-mile is not the only measure of 
transport values; the cost-per-ton-mile-hour is the index that matters in modern 
life.” Again, “Where there is technological advance there will be sociological and 
commercial development also”; and “The air concept had to soak through and 
through a country which had relied upon the sea for security.” It still has. 

It is where Major Stewart develops the philosophical concept of expanding 
communities into practical realities that the reviewer differs from him. The British 
Commonwealth of Nations is already an “expanded community”; and insufficient 
attention is paid to the potentialities of air transport as a means of uniting the 
communities of the British Commonwealth. Surely this is a big and bold and 
noble enough task for any air-minded statesman or philosopher. Much has been 
done in the last few months, and a wider and more reasoned appreciation of the 
whole question will be gained by a careful study of this book, which would have 
been easier if there had been an analysis of chapter headings to reinforce the 
excellent index. 

GeP: 


Wortp PEAcE GUARANTEED. A Plea for Allied Ownership, Control and Operation 
of all Civil Aviation in Axis Countries after the War. By R. A. Chadwick, 
M.A., LL.M. 1944. (Middlesex: H. Storey, 26 Sandy Lane, Teddington. 
5%” X 8". 16 pp. 6d.) 

“Ir the Ailies are the only people who can make and fly aeroplanes for the 
nexi fifty years, they should have no difficulty whatever in maintaining peace 
throughout the whole world.” This is the realistic theme of this pamphlet, which 
pleads for action not words; the immediate taking over of all Axis aerodromes 
at the armistice for fifty or a hundred years, and the operation of all civil air trans- 
port by the four major Powers. It is a possible and practical solution to the 
problem of a prolonged peace that is worthy of wide propagation. 

Ps 


Civit AviaTIon. By Michael Young. 1944. (London: Pilot Press. Target for 
Tomorrow Series, No. VII, 10” X 714”. 64 pp. Maps. Illus. 4s. 6d.) 
THis is an account of the development of civil aviation and its world-wide 

political repercussions, with a detailed statement of the issues to be faced for the 

future. It advocates a World Authority and Airways; an International Board for 

Air Navigation; B.O.A.C. as the chosen instrument for the operation of all British 

overseas airways; and the Ministry of Transport as the responsible authority. 

It is an interesting and well illustrated contribution to the literature on Air 
Transport, but realism demands something less nebulous than a “World Authority” 
as a controlling body for what would be nobody’s child. 

G. P. 


WAR AND STRATEGY 


Tue War. Fourth Year. By Edgar McInnis. 1944. (London, Toronto, New 
York: Oxford University Press. 914” X 61%”. xvii+409 pp. Maps. 10s. 
6d. $2.50.) 

The material in this volume first appeared in quarterly parts as the Oxford Periodical 

History of the War. As the years of the war lengthen and the memory of its day-to-day 

happenings fades, this current record will be of value in recapturing the atmosphere of 
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the time. The new volume has an Introduction by Lord Wavell and the appendix con- 
tains some of the more important documents of the year, including the Resolution of 
May 15, 1943 dissolving the Comintern and the revised Constitution of the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation of July 31, 1943. 


Tue Oxrorp PerropicaL History oF THE War. No. 17. July to September 1943. 
No. 18. October to December 1943. By Edgar McInnis. Sponsored by the 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 1943, 1944. (Toronto: Oxford 
University Press. 834” X 6%4”. 95 and 90 pp. Maps. 25 cents each.) 


Concise record with excellent maps. 


Tue UpnHItt War, September 1939 to November 1942. By R. C. K. Ensor. 1944. 
(London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. Oxford Pamphlets 
on World Affairs No. 66. 7%" X 4%". 32 pp. 6d.) 

The author, with a sure touch, outlines the course of the war down to the point 


which Mr. Churchill called “The end of the beginning,” the Allied landings in North-West 
Africa and the Russian victory at Stalingrad. 


DEFENCE AFTER THE War. By Lord Chatfield, Admiral of the Fleet, P.C., G.C.B., 
O.M., K.C.M.G., C.V.O., D.C.L. Reprinted from the Sunday Times. 1944. 
(London, Toronto, Melbourne and Sydney: Cassell. 714” 5”. 31 pp. 6d.) 
With a view to preventing a repetition of the neglect by Great Britain of her defence 


services in the inter-war period, Lord Chatfield outlines an organization which he hopes 
would remove defence from the arena of party strife. 


De LA BATAILLE DES FLANDRES A LA BATAILLE D’AFRIQUE. La Bataille de France. 
By General J. M. Eon. 1944. (London: Hachette. 814” X54". v+64 
pp. Maps. 2s. 6d.) 


General Eon continues his strategical critique of war. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


THE Roya Power oF DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT IN THE BriTISH CoMMON- 

WEALTH. By Eugene A. Forsey, M.A., Ph.D. With a Foreword by Sir 

J. A. R. Marriott. 1943. (London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 

Press. 9%” X6%". xix+316 pp. Biblio. 21s.) 

In essence Dr. Forsey’s most interesting study is an examination of the Royal 
power of dissolution with special reference to the Parliamentary crisis of 1926 in 
Canada. That episode was marked by flagrant irregularities, not least of which 
were the Canadian Prime Minister’s demand, of right, for a dissolution while a 
motion of censure on his Government was being debated, and, on the Governor- 
General’s refusal, his headlong resignation accompanied by his declaration “that 
there was ‘no Prime Minister,’ ‘no Government’.” The author’s judgment, in my 
opinion sound, may be gathered from two sentences: first that “Lord Byng’s course 
from start to finish was not only entirely constitutional, but essential to the preserva- 
tion of constitutional liberty,” and, second, that Mr. King “was a defeated Prime 
Minister seeking a dissolution which would have prevented the House of Commons 
from pronouncing judgment on a motion of censure.” Dr. Forsey’s readers would 
have welcomed a fuller explanation of Mr. Meighen’s attempt to provide an 
alternative administration. 

A British critic, without at all reflecting on the author’s admirable work, 
mclines to register three definite opinions on the episode and the discussion to 
which it led. In the first place, he feels bound to trust, in these high issues, the 
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judgment of mature and practised elder statesmen—men after the fashion of Peel, 
Gladstone, Balfour. Constitutionalist pundits, with merely academic or literary 
training, cannot pretend to certainty of touch in matters which call for intimate 
knowledge of parliamentary practice, and sound worldly common sense. Erudition 
is no substitute for first-hand experience. In the second place, the proper working 
of the British constitutional system requires that the prestige of the Crown shall 
never be risked by becoming involved in petty, bitter and discreditable manceuvres. 
Lord Elgin as Governor-General set a standard, in 1849, for all Colonies and 
Dominions, in his carefully weighed reasons for assenting to, instead of reserving, 
the “Rebellion Losses” Bill: “. . . by reserving the Bill I should only throw upon 
Her Majesty’s Government, or (as it would appear to the popular eye here) on 
Her Majesty herself, a responsibility which rests, and ought, I think, to rest on 
my own shoulders. If I pass the Bill, whatever mischief ensues may probably be 
repaired, if the worst comes to the worst, by sacrifice of me.” Here is an example 
to be offered as model to publicists as well as politicians, and they might be 
reminded, also, that such consideration for the Monarchy ought in some measure 
to be extended to Governors-General as representatives of the Monarchy. 

Finally, enlightened by Dr. Forsey’s very detailed chapter on “Precedents 
of Grant and Refusal of Dissolution,” a British reader cannot but be conscious of 
a clear division between what seems to have been the normal practice in small 
assemblies, with meagre, shifting majorities and unrestrained conflicts, and the 
established usages of the British Parliament. We cannot suffer vital principles 
and practices to be degraded by their use for discreditable or undignified party pur- 
poses. However the Dominions may wish to develop, Westminster has fixed her 
own ways and will follow them. Ina most relevant quotation from Lord Aberdeen 
in 1858, Dr. Forsey illustrates the old but still prevalent notion of the relation 
between Crown and Minister with reference to requests for permission to dissolve 
parliament. “The Sovereign,” said Aberdeen to Queen Victoria, “was bound to 
suppose that the Minister was a. gentleman, and an honest man, and that he would 
not advise Her Majesty to take such a step unless he thought it was for the good 
of the country.” 


J. L. Mortson 


Tue BritisH Empire. By Basil Williams. (2nd edition). 1944. (London, New 
York, Toronto: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. Home Univer- 
sity Library of Modern Knowledge. 414” X 6%”. 220 pp. Biblio. 3s. 6d.) 
TuIs is a revised and enlarged edition of a book first published in 1928. It is 

written in the clear and flowing style which we expect from Professor Williams, 

and, short as it is, it contains illuminating historical comments. Yet it is not 

altogether satisfactory to have a volume on this subject as it was written in 1927 

with “more or less slight corrections . . . and additions” and a postscript on the 

Empire at war. A great deal of historical work has been done on the Empire in 

recent years. 

There was need for reconsideration of the treatment in the earlier volume of 
such matters as Drake’s voyage of circumnavigation, representative government 
in the American colonies, the western lands and the American Revolution, the 
origins of responsible government, nineteenth-century native policy in South Africa 
and other points of less importance. The interpretation remains political, with 
comparatively little attention, in the modern period at any rate, to economic factors. 


1Theodore Walrond, C.B. (ed.), Letters and Journals of James, Eighth Earl of Elgin 
(London, 1872), p. 78. 
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The bibliography, apart from the African and perhaps the general section, contains 
too many of the old and too few of the modern books. Surely if the Home Univer- 
sity Library is to retain its high reputation it should keep the wider public informed 
of the generally accepted conclusions of specialized scholarship and should not 
hesitate to commission its authors to rewrite their books. 

W. P. MorrEii 


A Setect List oF BooKs RELATING TO THE HIsToRY OF THE BRITISH COMMON- 
WEALTH AND EMPIRE OversEAS. By W. P. Morrell, M.A., D.Phil. 1944. 
(London: For the Historical Association, King & Staples. Historical Asso- 
ciation Pamphlet No. 130. 814” X 5%4”. 23 pp. 1s. 1d.) 

A revised edition of Leaflet No. 46, edited by the late Professor A. P. Newton. The 
references are annotated and are admirably designed to assist the teacher, the student or 
the general reader beginning a special study of the subject. 


RACE AND Po.itics In Kenya. A Correspondence between Elspeth Huxley and 
Margery Perham. With an Introduction by Lord Lugard. 1944 (London: 
Faber & Faber. 834” X54”. 247 pp. Maps. 12s. 6d.) 

Ir is most valuable that fresh light should be thrown on the tangled situation 
in Kenya at a time when new conceptions are being increasingly accepted of what 
is involved by Colonial responsibilities, and war developments have emphasized 
the necessity of advance in all fields, economic, social and political, Kenya has 
been the main colonial centre of controversy and discussion, and the feeling which 
has been aroused is largely due to the fact that it represents a clash of ideas and of 
ideals, of the ideas of the past with those of the present. The inevitable conflicts 
which arise from the fact that a small section of a community enjoys economic and 
political influence out of all proportion to its numbers are intensified in Kenya by 
the further fact that an important part of that section has made its home in the 
country and has carried with it a conception of the future which differs in many 
respects from the conception now entertained by an increasing volume of opinion 
in Great Britain. 

In this book two very competent authorities have approached the main fields 
of controversy from different points of view though Mrs. Huxley disclaims being 
accepted as a representative of the settlers. Lord Lugard has supplemented their 
lively and personal discussion and commends their admirably clear presentment 
of both sides of the complex problems of the colony. The discussion was con- 
centrated on the fundamental subjects of dispute, land, labour, Government income 
and expenditure, constitutional questions and race relations. On all of these the 
two points of view are brought out clearly and convincingly. On none of them 
was agreement reached except as regards race relations and a general condemnation 
of the absence of any settled policy on the part of the Imperial Government. The 
differences between them are often not so much fundamental as questions of per- 
spective and of timing and they are illuminating in themselves. The picture is 
however incomplete, as they have, for want of time, confined their attention to 
two of the four sub-divisions of the community; the Indian question has been 
excluded though it was impossible to ignore it altogether. Less light is thrown 
on the one field on which all the sections meet, that of economic progress, more 
especially on the possibility of co-ordinating the activities of the various sections 
rather than of laying stress on their competitive aspects. 

The discussion is of real help in understanding the past and present and this 
is essential for the building of the future. The aim in Kenya, as for the Dutch 
in the Netherlands Indies, is to develop a real community out of often discordant 
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elements, to give each section adequate opportunities of utilizing and developing 
their respective capacities and, as a basis, to establish a substantially higher general 
standard of income and of living. The task is the more urgent because, as Lord 
Lugard remarks, over large areas the spectre of famine stands in the background. 
On these aims the joint authors are agreed and their bock is eminently worth 
study by all who are interested in colonial welfare. 


A. W. Pim 


Our Cotonizs. A Challenge. By H. M. Grace. 1944. (London: Edinburgh 
House Press. 714” X 434”. 32 pp. 6d.) 


The author of this pamphlet was formerly Principal of Achimota College and there- 
fore writes with some knowledge of African conditions. If he is apt to regard the 
creation of the British Empire as an act of God, he is also aware of the need for better 
relations between Europeans and dependent peoples, for an improvement in health and 
educational services and for a more rapid political development. 


P.M. K. 


Soutn Arrica. A Planned Tour of the Country Today describing its towns, its 
scenic beauties, its wild and its historic places, and telling of the men who 
made or discovered them. By A. W. Wells. Rev. ed. 1944. (London: Dent. 
74%" X5". xi+448 pp. Illus. Maps. 15s.) 


The author sets out with success to interest the reader in the South African country 
and its peoples. This edition contains a brief postscript in which a general indication is 
given of the contribution South Africa has made to the war effort. 


Empire Unity. With a Brief Account of the Objects and Work of the Dominion 
Party of South Africa. By C. W. A. Coulter. 1944. (Cape Town: Pub- 
lished by the author. 8%” X51". 53 pp. 3d.) 


The Dominion Party in South Africa was formed in 1934 to contest the policy 
formulated by the pro-Republican Party in South Africa. The pamphlet reviews from 
the South African standpoint the constitutional developments within the British Common- 
wealth from the framing of the South Africa Act of 1909, the development of the pro- 
Republican Party in South Africa and the position there at the outbreak of war. The 


record includes an extract from the Dominion Party programme of November 1934 on 
Social Policy. 


Wortp Biackout. By Sarah Gertrude Millin. 1944. (London: Faber & Faber. 
834" X 51%”. 269 pp. 15s.) 
This is a diary kept by the author during the first year of the war. Its interest is 
enhanced by the fact that it gives a South African point of view, and it contains interest- 
ing sidelights on South African politics. 


E. S. 


Australia’s Dy1inc Heart. Soil Erosion in the Inland. By Jock H. Pick. With 
an Introduction by Robert H. Croll. 1942. (Melbourne: Melbourne Univer- 
sity Press. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 7” X 414”. 
90 pp. 3s.) 


This booklet deals with the growing menace of soil erosion in many parts of 
Australia. The writer, a farmer, has an eye for the social, economic and political aspects 
of the problem and advocates the institution of a Federal Soil Conservation Service, a 
revision of the system of land tenure, of taxation and of the freight and handling charges 
for primary products. 


P.M. K. 
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Nos Ites. A Symposium on the Channel Islands. 1944. (Teddington, Middlesex, 
22 Melbourne Road: The Channel Islands Study Group. 8%” X 5%4”. 106 pp. 
3s. 6d.) 

This survey, by a number of Channel Islanders in Great Britain, of the political, 
social and economic life in the Islands cannot fail to be of value to those concerned with 


the rehabilitation of a part of the King’s realm whose occupation by the Nazis has been 
one of the great private griefs of the British people. 


FRENCH CANADA IN TRANSITION. By E. C. Fughes. 1943. (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 9” X 6". 277 pp. $2.50.) 

To many English-speaking Canadians, especially those living outside Quebec 
Province, the French-speaking Canadian is as much a stereotype as is the 
“Eskimo,” the “Dago,” or the “Wop.” They fail to see, or look for, the factors 
that have made the French Canadian different in thought and outlook from them- 
selves. No social or racial problem can be adequately solved unless its basic 
factors are thoroughly understood. For this reason the writing of such a book as 
French Canada in Transition is an important contribution in helping us to see 
exactly what a certain ethnic group of Canadians is like, and why it is like that. 

Dr. Hughes’ book deals with a French-Canadian community which has 
recently undergone rapid industrial development. Cantonville has passed through 
a quick transition from a small, quiet town to a large, noisy boom town. In 
drawing in its new supply of labour from the surrounding district it has had to 
deal with the social changes that occur when people leave the land and become 
urban wage-earners. The complex situation with which Dr. Hughes deals can 
best be understood if one has first read Dr. Horace Miner’s St. Denis, which 
describes the basic social structure of the rural French-Canadian parish. 

The last two chapters of French Canada in Transition are of particular interest. 
One deals with the metropolis of the region, namely Montreal, which “represents 
the other extreme” from St. Denis. The last chapter pictures the attempt of 
Quebec to “find a villain” to use as a scape-goat for the multiple problems which 
such periods of rapid social change engender. 

Perhaps the most important point which the reader will take from French 
Canada in Transition is an understanding of how racial prejudice, being irrational 
and emotional, tends to obscure other fundamental issues. Dr. Hughes shows 
clearly that problems which are caused by the ordinary processes of social change 
in the Province of Quebec are often attributed by one racial group to the other. 
In many instances the French Canadian lays the blame on the English Canadian, 
and the English Canadian returns the compliment. The result is that both groups 
tend to let their problems simmer in bitterness instead of tackling them with 
knowledge and foresight. 

To the average Canadian, this insight, plus a greater understanding of French 
Canada, will probably appear to be the main coniriGuiion of the study. The social 
scientist will see much more in it than this. He will see it as a careful, objective 
analysis of a particularly interesting phase of social change. This means that the 
theoretical implications of French Canada in Transition have a much wider appli- 
cation than just to the Quebec scene. The sociological processes underlying the 
expansion of Cantonville are at work in every case of rapid industrial expansion, 
and are likely to throw up many of the same problems. The trained researcher 
will fully appreciate Dr. Hughes’ subtle sociological insight, and will therefore 
understand the profound contribution that his book has made, not only to the so- 
called major Canadian problem, but also to sociological theory. 

A1LEen D. Ross 
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In THE Marcins or Caos. Recollections of Relief Work in and between Three 
Wars. By Francesca M. Wilson. With a Foreword by J. L. Hammond. 
1944, (London: Murray. 9” X 534”. viii+ 287 pp. 18s.) 

A REaDING List For RELIEF WorKeErS. 1944. (London: Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. Toronto, Bombay, Melbourne, Cape Town: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 8%” X5%4". 35 pp. 1s.) 

Miss WIitson’s book, besides its fascination for any reader as a vivid and 
living story, appeals specially to those concerned with the relief and reconstruction 
problems that will face us in each country that is liberated from German occupation 
and finally in the Axis countries. Not only the personnel of voluntary organizations 
but those working at the planning of Government relief and those who hope to 
serve in its administration will find Miss Wilson’s experience and comments quite 
invaluable. The reason for this is that her shrewd judgment is based on an 
unbiassed, compassionate interest in the individual and a flair for what is important 
in the relations of the individual to the community. This gives the book a wide 
interest and, as Mr. Hammond points out in the Foreword, it has “a quality that 
gives it a political importance.” The varied character both of the people and of 
their conditions in the different countries where Miss Wilson worked has given 
her an opportunity for judging how human beings react to upheavals, which she - 
has the gift of passing on to the reader. 

After an introduction to refugee problems of Belgians in Holland and of French 
in France, Miss Wilson’s work during the last war was with Serbian refugees in 
Corsica and North Africa, and subsequently in Serbia and Montenegro. Next 
came three years in Austria, with very different social and cultural conditions, 
after which she went to help for a time in the Russian Famine Relief Mission. 
Later came the work for Republican refugees in the Spanish Civil War, and after- 
wards in their flight to France in 1939. Finally, we read of her spirited campaign 
in Hungary to supplement relief for the Poles who escaped there after the defeat 
and occupation of their country. 

In a short Appendix, closely packed with suggestive material, Miss Wilson 
indicates the chief lessons to be learned from her varied experience that may be 
adapted to the conditions we may expect to find after this war. To this the 
Chatham House Reading List gives the necessary complement. Lists of books 
are given under the headings: Health and Hygiene, Nutrition, Food and Agricul- 
ture, Welfare of Children, Displaced Persons, Relief during and after the Last 
War, Background to Present Conditions. 

Hitpa CLARK 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION IN CONTINENTAL EuROPE DURING THE 1914-1918 War 
AND THE RECONSTRUCTION PeERtop. Series of League of Nations Publications: 
II. Economic and Financial 1943. IIA. 7. 1943. (London: Allen & Unwin. 
Geneva: League of Nations. 814” X 10%”. 122 pp. Maps. 7s. 6d.) 
WirtH the problem of European reconstruction becoming more actual, any- 
thing which tends to illuminate not only present conditions but the probable course 
of events is of value. The Economic Department of the League of Nations has 
produced a survey of the changes in agricultural production in Europe during the 
last war and for several years thereafter, which provides much suggestive data. 
The survey is concerned mainly with cereal production, which is fully documented, 
and is taken as an index of farm productivity in general. Attention is also paid 
to potatoes and there are rather more summary sections on livestock for which 
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basic statistical material is less easy to obtain. It would be rash to assume that 
factors of agricultural decline in 1914-18—extreme lack of nitrogenous fertilizers 
and the absence of any far-reaching agricultural plan on the part of any of the 
belligerents—have not recurred. On the other hand, the area of conflict and enemy 
occupation has been wider and the war already longer. One lesson which should 
be learnt in time is that unassisted recovery is extremely slow, due to “the marked 
deterioration of the whole productive apparatus, including land, equipment, live- 
stock and, perhaps, even manpower . . . under the strain of war,” compared with 
which “actual devastation through military operations was not a major factor.” 
M.D. 


BEHIND THE STEEL WALL. Berlin 1941-1943. By Arvid Fredborg. 1944. 

(London: Harrap. 8” X 5%". 256 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

Do not be misled by the title; this is not just another book by a neutral journal- 
ist in war-time Berlin. The author, who represented Svenska Dagbladet in Ger- 
many from 1941 to 1943, gives a sober account of the war on the battle fronts 
and in the field of foreign policy, as seen from the Reich capital. He describes 
the effect of events on the man-in-the-street, he paints the swing from credulity 
to disbelief, from enthusiasm to dejection and back and, finally, the scale of values 
attached by Germans to various successes and victories, setbacks and defeats and 
the effect of the home front propaganda designed to counter depression or stimulate 
enthusiasm. Taken all round this book provides as close a scientific check of 
British propaganda analysis as one is likely to get during the war—and a gratifying 
check at that, because the impressions of the author behind the steel wall are more 
vivid but otherwise tally with the interpretation placed on events by propaganda 
analysts on this side of the barrier. At the beginning of the book the author 
describes the daily life of a foreign journalist in Berlin, an informative and amusing 
chapter which introduces the reader to persons whose names have become house- 
hold words to everyone engaged in political warfare. 

O. C. GiLEs 


A PRISONER IN GERMANY. By Robert Guerlain. 1944. (London: Macmillan. 
7%," X5". xi+161 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Among the flood of literature from inside Nazi Europe this account of his experiences 
as a prisoner of war by a Frenchman, now with the Fighting French forces, stands out 
as a really splendid little book. It is most entertaining as well as informative and written 
in a quick, sparkling style, unspoilt by an excellent translation. To anyone who has 
gone through a similar experience the account of life in a prisoners’ camp will ring pain- 
fully and yet amusingly true. At the same time, the author has much to say that’ is 
important; such as his insistence on the potential value to the Allies of the thousands 
and millions of foreign prisoners and workers inside Nazi Germany, his subtle observations 
of the states of mind of the Germans—Nazi and anti-Nazi—with whom the prisoners 
came into contact, and the historical account of the transformation that took place in the 
morale of the French prisoners in the months after the collapse. 


A. W.A. 


A Snort History oF LABour CONDITIONS UNDER INDUSTRIAL CAPITALISM (Vol. 
3, pt. 2). Germany under Fascism 1933 to Present Day. By Jiirgen 
Kuczynski. 1944. (London: Muller. 73%4” X 434”. 239 pp. 9s. 6d.) 

Tus volume is the third of a series on “labour conditions under industrial 
capitalism” in various countries. Over a third of the book deals with the struc- 

ture of the Nazi system and with its economic policy. The remainder is a 
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description of labour conditions in Germany since 1933. The author’s figures are 
taken largely from German official sources. Obviously he could have no recent 
personal experience of life in German industry, nor could he have obtained much 
first-hand evidence. His picture is one of steady deterioration; he sums up the 
present position of the German worker as “a slave and a serf in many respects, 
an oppressed and degraded human being in every respect.” 

A curious point is that the author never speaks of Nazism or the Nazis. 
Throughout the book he uses the term “German Fascism” which appears to him 
to be “nothing but a particular form of government within capitalist society, to 
be more specific, within imperialist, monopolist, finance capitalist society.” The 
present war “of Fascism on mankind” he regards as “a war to conquer the riches 
of this world and to oppress the peoples, to create an empire and to make the 
peoples of the world the creators of wealth for the ruling Fascists.” He rightly 
stresses the economic aspects of Nazi policy, but he fails to emphasize the influence 
of German nationalism. But is the war a natural consequence of the growth of 
Fascism in a capitalist society? Is the German desire for world domination 
confined to “ruling Fascists?” The fact that the author was unable to give an 
account of any action taken by the German workers in defence of their conditions 
of labour may be part of the answer. 

JoHN PrIce 


Tue RIsE AND FALL oF THE House oF ULListTEIN. By Herman Ullstein. 1944. 
(London: Nicholson & Watson. 71%” X 5”. 256 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


THE story of one of Germany’s, and Europe’s, largest press and book publish- 
ing houses is told by one of the five Ullstein brothers who jointly managed the 
family concern until, in 1934, it was seized by the Nazis. The story records the 
humble origin, three-quarters of a century ago, and rapid growth, through revolu- 
tionary innovations in news coverage and presentation, of the manifold daily and 
weekly periodicals which bore the Ullstein imprint. The actual “success story” 
is just a frame into which the author fits a colourful picture of German social and 
political life during the Hohenzollern Empire and the Weimar Republic. The 
book is rich in anecdotal content bearing the mark of first-hand information; it is 
vividly written, readable, though perhaps somewhat too personal and naive in its 
approach to the broader issues it presumes to encompass such as the deeper mear- 
ing of National Socialism or the reason for the failure of democracy in Germany. 

A.G. W. 


On Borrowep Peace. By Prince Loewenstein. 1943. (London: Faber & Faber. 

844" X 5%". 296 pp. Illus. 12s. 6d.) 

On Borrowed Peace is Prince Loewenstein’s autobiography, covering the 
period from 1933 when he left Germany, a political and racial refugee, to 1941 when 
he settled in New Jersey. The book is the story of many peregrinations, to the 
Saar in 1934, to Spain during the Civil War and to the United States as visiting 
professor for the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 

Prince Loewenstein has been a consistent anti-Fascist (a decree of November 
1934 deprived him of his German citizenship and property) but the undercurrent of 
this book is a sense of ineffectuality. The author contacted so many people in his 
efforts to strike at Nazism—among them Sir Stafford Cripps, Dr. Benes, Dr. 
G. P. Gooch and other leading figures in Great Britain and the United States. 
There were so many interviews, lectures and memoranda, with so little direct 
result. The foundation in Hollywood of the admirably conceived American League 
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for German Cultural Freedom, through which refugee artists have been succoured, 
was one of the author’s concrete political achievements in those years. 

Some sympathetic portraits emerge from Prince Loewenstein’s pages, notably 
those of his friend, Richard Bermann, and of Rudolf Olden, the Liberal editor. 

To at least one reader the author’s style is too portentous and his estimate 
of the strength of the revolutionary forces inside Germany appears naive, but his 
story is that of a refugee whose record during twelve years as a clear-headed writer 
and speaker against Fascism is unassailable. 

DERRICK SINGTON 


Waat SnHoutp WE Do azsout GerMANy? By Carl Heath. 1944. (London: 
Friends’ Peace Committee. 8%” X5%4”. 8 pp. 2d.) 
A pamphlet setting forth not unreasonably, if a trifle optimistically, a suggested 
solution. Reparations are condemned, but Germany is to restore everything material 
taken from her victims, industrial, financial and cultural; and to make reparations to 


families of shot hostages and those dying in slavery—an enormous total. Unilateral 
disarmament is opposed. 


T. EM. 


GERMAN Communists. By “Spartakus.” With a Foreword by Alfred M. Wall. 
1944. (London, New York, Melbourne: Hutchinson. Fight for Freedom 
Publications. 7” X 4%". 88 pp. 1s.) 

A description of the various changes and parties in the German Communist Move- 
ment with evidence of its nationalist rather than international character. So far from 


being a progressive or democratic movement, it would, it is shown, lead to the dictator- 
ship of an élite. 
el Oe 


THE NATIONAL CoMMITTEE “FREE GERMANY.” Background. Tasks. Men. By 
Siegbert Kahn. 1944. (London: I. N. G. Publications. 714” X 434”. 
12 pp. 3d.) 


Includes the Manifesto to the German Army and People issued in Moscow by the 
National Committee “Free Germany” on July 14, 1943. 


TEUTON AND SLAV ON THE PotisH Frontier. A Diagnosis of the Racial Basis 
of the Germano-Polish Borderlands with Suggestions for the Settlement of 
German and Slav Claims. By Lieut.-Colonel G. R. Gayre, M.A., LL.D. 1944. 
(London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 834” X 534”. ix+76 pp. Maps. 8s. 6d.) 
CotoneLt Gayre has written a most interesting little book on an important 

and pressing topic. Into seventy-six pages he has crowded a vast amount of 

information, illustrated by a large number of photographs, diagrams and maps, the 
last often taken from German sources, or based on German material, and all the 
more valuable on that account. 

The author believes that in reaction against German extravagances about race 
many people have gone too far in the opposite direction by dismissing the idea of 
race altogether. In this he may be right, but the separation between what is due 
to racial, and what is due to cultural, inheritance he does not adequately discuss; 
and he apparently holds the view that there have been such things as pure races, 
including a pure Nordic race, although he recognizes that the other so-called races 
discussed by him are merely long-established and relatively stable mixtures. 

Following various lines of argument, he has no difficulty in showing that the 
German claim to be a Nordic race applies only to the inhabitants of the north- 
western area of the Reich, and that those of the eastern half are racially much 
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more akin to their southern and eastern neighbours. This he considers—not 
altogether convincingly—to have an important bearing on the frontiers to be drawn 
at the Peace settlement. 

The main purpose of the book is to make positive suggestions about the future 
frontier of Germany in the east. This he discusses from many points of view, 
geographical, economic and strategic, as well as racial. Indeed he asserts that the 
strategic factor must be the prime consideration. On this basis he wishes to 
assign to Poland East Prussia and Upper Silesia, and supports this by arguments 
which have considerable force. But not content with this, he proposes to eliminate 
the German salient which separates Poland from Czechoslovakia by taking the 
whole of Silesia away from Germany; and also to move the north-western boundary 
of Poland further to the west. This he thinks would give a greater degree of 
racial stability to Germany, and also to a State, or system of States, made up of 
Poles, Czechs and Silesians. Whether or not his solution is likely to win accept- 
ance, he has argued his case in a clear, interesting and scientific way. 

H. J. Paton 


Tue Spirit oF PotisHh LiTeRATURE. By Mary Corbridge-Patkaniowska, M.A., 
Ph.D. (Birkenhead: Polish Publications Committee. 71%4" 434". 35 pp. 
Biblio. n.p.) 

THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES IN POLAND. With a Preface by Professor William 
J. Rose, M.A., Ph.D. 1944. (London: The Polish Research Centre. 814” X 
534”. 66 pp. Biblio. 2s.) 

AIMS AND FAILureEs OF THE GERMAN New Orper. By J. M. Winiewicz. (London: 
The Polish Research Centre. 81%4” X 5%”. 107 pp. Maps. Biblio. 1s.) 
Tue PottsH-GERMAN Frontier. By J. M. Winiewicz. 1944. (London: Hodge. 

8%" X 5%”. 36 pp. Maps. 1s. 6d.) 

Post-War EuropE—GERMANY OR PoLAND? By Allan E. Alan. 1944. (London: 
Continental Publishers & Distributors. 8%4” X5%4”. 46 pp. Biblio. Map 
end-paper. 3s.) 

THE first of these new pamphlets on Polish affairs is a lecture on Polish litera- 
ture delivered (by a former member of the Department of English Literature in 
Cracow University) at the Conference on Poland for Teachers held in Liverpool 
in September 1943. It is a fine, scholarly piece of work in which the sixteenth- 


century poet Kochanowski and the political scientist Modrzewski are given due 
space. 


The book on the Protestant Churches, by an anonymous author gives a good 
account by a historian of a subject that should be better known to British people— 
the great achievements of Protestantism in sixteenth-century Poland, and its 
development to the present day. 


Mr. Winiewicz, formerly editor of the Dziennik Poznanski (Poznan Daily), 
in two pamphlets deals with the relations of Poles and Germans and the frontier 
problem involved. His views are clearly stated and reasonable; and his account 
of the failure of Germany to “Germanize” the Poles should be widely read. 


Mr. Alan would be far more radical in his dealing with the Germans. He 
revives the idea of a federated central Europe. 


A. Bruce BoswELu 
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THE Two MarsnHats. Bazaine and Pétain. By Philip Guedalla. 1943. (London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. 714" X 434”. 384 pp. Illus. Map end-papers. 10s. 6d.) 


THERE are similarities in the careers and characters of Bazaine and Pétain. 
Both were able, though cautious, soldiers. Both ordered capitulation at a critical 
hour for France. 

It is true that whereas Bazaine surrendered an army and a fortress Pétain 
surrendered a nation; but political motives probably actuated both Marshals. For 
Bazaine, although he refused Bismarck’s invitation to make a Bonapartist 
pronunciamento, is under more than a suspicion of having hated the Republicans 
who in 1870 stepped into the place of Napoleon III. Indeed in January 1870 he 
had told the Emperor that Republican rioters should be cut down whenever they 
appeared. 

On the other hand, Bazaine never “played politics” to the same extent as 
Pétain, and he had not the same ideological sympathy with the enemies of France. 
The traces of Anglophobia, of anti-semitic infivences, and of distrust of republican 
forms of government appeared in Pétain long before he struck up a friendship in 
Madrid with the Nazi ambassador of the country with which France was at war. 
Did he not inform Poincaré in 1914 that France was neither led nor governed? 
Had he not been passed over, in favour of Foch, as Allied Commander-in-Chief, at 
the instance of Lord Milner and Sir Douglas Haig in 1918? And had he not, as 
secretary to General Zurlinden, been an anti-Dreyfusard ? 

Mr. Guedalla’s study of the two men is interesting, and very readable. 
Bazaine’s varied and colourful life in particular lends itself to Mr. Guedalla’s pic- 
torial and quick-moving pen. The career of the architect’s son who rose from the 
rank of sergeant in Louis Philippe’s Foreign Legion to be a Marshal of France is 
skilfully and judicially described in all its successive phases, the period as captain 
during the 1835 intervention in Spain, the promotion to brigadier-general in the 
Crimea, the command of the Mexican expedition and of the Armies of Lorraine 
in 1870; finally the surrender of Metz, court-martial at his own request, imprison- 
ment on Ile St. Marguerite, escape and an exile’s death in Spain. 

Mr. Guedalla’s book is probably more important for its narrative qualities than 
for any fresh light it throws on the motives of either of the two Frenchmen. But 
it is an attractive introduction to its subject. 

DERRICK SINGTON 


CuristIAN FRANCE To-Day. By Jessie Forsyth Andrews. 1944. (London: 
Student Christian Movement Press. 714” X 434”. 24 pp. ls. paper 9d.) 


Miss Andrews’ pamphlet is an interesting and moving account of Christian resistance 
in France. It shows how all Christian communities have contributed to resistance and 
how the lower ranks of the Catholic hierarchy and the Protestants were among the first 
to rebel openly against Vichy and the armistice. She believes that France will find her 
salvation in a great Christian revival, and that this factor will be of more importance in 
her future than will communism. 


T.E.U, 


THe ORDEAL OF THE REFORMED CuurCcHES. Part III. Europe in Transition. 
By Alexander McLeish. 1944. (London, New York, Vancouver: World 
Dominion Press. War Time Survey Series, No. 7. 734” 5%". 56 pp. 
Map. ls. 50 cents.) 

This pamphlet deals with the Reformed Churches in Switzerland, France, Nether- 


lands, Belgium, Hungary and Poland. The greater part of the text is taken up with 
historical surveys of each of the churches in turn. There is usually a short reference to 
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recent events in the last few paragraphs of each section. Two impressions stand out: 
first, the author’s own view that the Reformed Faith is the only right one; and second, 
the multiplicity of sects and churches, some of which are supported by Protestants in 
Great Britain and the United States. 


TotaL War AND THE HuMAN Minp. A Psychologist’s Experiences in Occupied 

Holland. By Major A. M. Meerloo, M.D., F.R.S.M. 1944. (London: Allen 

& Unwin. 7%" X 5". 78 pp. 5s.) 

Turis little book by a trained psychologist gives a sober, but moving picture 
of the Dutch reaction to German occupation. It describes the hidden sources of 
Holland’s refusal to accept moral defeat. Some valuable analyses of German 
mentality are also included and it explains why “neither emotionally nor adminis- 
tratively has regionalism yet died out completely in Germany.” Particularly 
interesting are the reasons given for the belief that punishment is necessary less 
to uphold the principles of justice than for her own psychological reformation. 


T. H. MINsHALL 


Betc1AN Hanpsoox. Compiled by Walter Ford. 1944. (London: Evans Bros. 
Ltd. for the Belgian Information Office. 714” X 434”. vi+77 pp. Illus. 
Maps. n.p.) 

Information on the constitutional, economic and social position in Belgium up to 


1940; Belgium’s part in the 1940 campaign, her considerable contribution to the war 
effort since those days and the situation of the Belgian Government in exile. 


Spain. The Moral Touchstone of Europe. By Charles Duff. 1944. (London: 
Gollancz. 71%" X 434". 20 pp. 6d.) 
A footnote on Mr. Churchill’s speech on May 24, 1944. 


One Man Atone. The History of Mussolini and the Axis. By Maxwell H. H. 
Macartney. 1944. (London: Chatto & Windus. 8%” X5%4". 184 pp. 15s.) 
Towarps THE New Irtaty. By T. L. Gardini. With a Preface by H. G. Wells. 
1943. (London: Lindsay Drummond. 834” X 51%”. 203 pp. Illus. 9s. 6d.) 


THOUGH neither of these books can be called well written, they both contain 
information new to most readers. Mr. Macartney’s theme is one that was pro- 
phetically outlined by the far-sighted Italian Liberal, Carlo Rosselli, in a lecture as 
far back as 1933, namely that the Fascist régime in Italy was already then pre- 
paring a war of expansion in which France and Great Britain stood in her way. 
Now, retrospectively, Mr. Macartney shows how the re-emergence of Germany 
as a military Power provided Mussolini with the armed backing with which to 
attempt his design, and traces step by step the successive phases from the aggression 
on Abyssinia to the military collapse and split in the régime in the summer of 
1943. Like Hitler, Mussolini never made any secret of his intentions. His 
hostility to France and Great Britain were incessantly paraded in the violent and 
scurrilous Fascist press from which Mr. Macartney quotes some typical utterances. 
The chapter sketching the personality of Mussolini and of his leading henchmen is 
based on personal acquaintance and friendly relations. Personal observation is 
revealed at many points, not least in the esteem and liking expressed for the 
Italian people whom Mr. Macartney never lumps together with the Fascist régime. 


Signor Gardini carries on the story roughly from where Mr. Macartney lays 
it down. To illustrate everyday conditions in an Italy drained by the Germans 
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of human and material resources and beginning to be pounded to rubble by the 
Allies, he draws on private letters and on press cartoons which bring home the 
economic and administrative breakdown of the Fascist machine. As soon as its 
grip was loosened by the Allied landings, an upsurge of long repressed democratic 
activity proved the Italian nation to be still sound at heart. Signor Gardini shows 
how the first measures taken by the Italian king and Badoglio on passing over to 
the Allied camp were to muzzle and repress this democratic movement, which in 
northern Italy still bids defiance to the German oppressor, The second part of 
Signor Gardini’s book outlines the fundamental issues facing the Italy of tomorrow. 
First of these is the high birth-rate and density of population in a country devoid 
of raw materials. Italy must have the doors of emigration re-opened. She must 
also have access to raw materials for her skilled industries. If these are granted, 
an overseas empire would not be a vital necessity, though all Italians would 
intensely resent the annexation of their African possessions by any of the big 
Powers. One further pressing problem is peculiar to Italy. It is that of her future 
relations with the Vatican. There is no difficulty about the continued existence 
under the Lateran Treaty of a sovereign Vatican State enclaved in Italian soil. 
Ever since 1870 successive Italian Governments have abstained from all inter- 
ference with Vatican independence. The difficulty arises from the continual inter- 
ference of the Vatican in Italian affairs. Mr. Macartney describes recent Vatican 
policy as “giving the impression of being bafflingly inconsistent,” and Signor 
Gardini shows that Italy will never be free to attain national equilibrium while 
the Concordat gives the Vatican authority over fundamental aspects of Italian life 
and draws Italy into world-embracing schemes of Vatican policy. 
I. M. Massey 


Yucostavia. By R. D. Hogg. With a preface by H. E. Milan Grol, former 
Yugoslav Minister of Foreign Affairs. 1944. (London: Macdonald. Cross- 
Roads Series. 7%” X 5”. xvii+176 pp. Biblio. Map. 5s.) 


Mr. Hogg has provided a very good introduction to the historical background of 
modern Yugoslav problems. Those with some knowledge of Yugoslavia, even if they do 
not agree with him in every detail, will appreciate the skill with which he has made 
his complicated subject intelligible. Especially valuable is the account of developments 
within Yugoslavia from 1919 to 1940. The author has cautiously refrained from pro- 
nouncing on events since April 1941. 

Dr. Grol, the leader of the Serbian Democratic Party, in a valuable preface, gives 
the views of the Serbian pre-1941 opposition. 

RE. 


New Yucostavia. 1944. (London: The United South Slav Committee. 714” X 
434”. 36 pp. Is.) 

Tito Speaks. 1944. (London: The United South Slav Committee. 744” X 434”. 
24 pp. 6d.) 


These two pamphlets are issued by the supporters of Tito in London. The first 
contains a convenient collection of decisions of the partisans’ general assembly in Novem- 
ber 1943, and an incomplete version of Mr. Churchill’s words on Yugoslavia on February 
22, 1944. The second is a speech and an article by Tito. Both illustrate the savage hatreds 
which have rent Yugoslavia. 


EpucaTION IN Democracy. By J. Christmas Moller and K. Watson. 1944. 
(London: Faber & Faber. 734” X 5”. 160 pp. 5s.) 


A full account of the origin and development of the Danish Folk High Schools by 
the Chairman of the Danish Council in London. It is pointed out that this experiment 


in popular education has a bearing on future educational policies in the democratic 
countries. 


E. S. 














—— 
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BeroreE We Go Back. A Pictorial Record of Norway’s Fight against Nazism, 
both Inside and Outside the Country. With a postscript by P. Noel-Baker. 
1944. (London: H. M. Stationery Office, for the Royal Norwegian Govern- 
ment Information Office. 9” <7”. 64 pp. Illus. Maps. 9d.) 


An illustrated account of Norway’s struggle issued to celebrate the 130th anniversary 
of Norway’s Independence Day. 


MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


JupaEa Lives Acain. By Norman Bentwich. (Formerly Attorney-General of 
Palestine.) 1944. (London: Gollancz. 7%” <5”. 191 pp. Biblio. Illus. 
8s. 6d.) 


WE are indebted to Norman Bentwich for many books on Palestine, but this 
is certainly the best he has yet given us. It admirably tells the story of the whole 
growth of the National Home, and gives a sympathetic and, at the same time, 
factual account of its manifold activities, both before and during the war. Agri- 
culture, industry, the social structure of the National Home, its place in Jewish and 
general politics, are successively surveyed. In the concluding chapter Bentwich 
has a good many things to say about the possibilities of Jewish-Arab friendship, 
and gives a valuable survey of the different policies at present pursued by different 
groups. He writes throughout with a breadth of view and a toleration which are 
in themselves no mean contribution to so difficult a subject. 

JaMEs PARKES 


PatesTINE. A Policy. By Albert M. Hyamson, O.B.E., F.R.Hist.S. With a 
Foreword by Sir Ronald Storrs, K.C.M.G., C.B.E. 1942. (London: Methuen. 
7%" X5". xiv+214 pp. 7s.) 

AFTER a sprightly Foreword by Sir Ronald Storrs—which some might even 
call un peu malicieux, for may not a reviewer also display his linguistic erudition ?— 
Mr. Hyaiison gives first a very sober and interesting account of the relations of 
the British and the Jews to Palestine which resulted in the Balfour Declaration in 
1917. Hyamson gives this long historical perspective to correct what he feels to 
be the excessive chauvinism and intolerance of contemporary “political” Zionism. 

To quote from the Preface: 

The earlier Zionism had no political connotation. It was no less successful on that 
account. It was certainly one of the instruments that kept Judaism alive and Jewry in 
existence. That early—it may be termed spiritual—Zionism still exists even though its 
voice is drowned by the more blatant shouts of a nationalism that differs from it in many 
respects. And as the earlier Zionism, which is a large part of Judaism, flourished for 
centuries before political Zionism was conceived, it will not inconceivably survive political 
Zionism as a living force, for centuries. 

Of the period 1917-39 he gives the political history of the Mandate rather 
than the social-economic history of the National Home. Looking forward he sees 
the possibility of much more creative development in the White Paper of 1939% 
than the “political” Zionists have admitted, and believes that it can lead to a free 
bi-national Palestine in a wider Arab Federation. One would like to be able to 
accept his eminently reasonable view as politically realistic. But... so much 
of politics is made up of the fact that human beings—Arabs and Jews among themn— 
are unreasonable. 

JAMES PARKES 


1Cmd. 6019, H. M. Stationery Office, 1939. 
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Jews, ARABS AND THE Mippte East. By Ephraim Broido. 1944. (London: 
Jewish Socialist Labour Party. [Poale Zion] 71%4” X 434". 47 pp. 1s.) 
Tuts booklet, written by a member of the Jewish Socialist Labour Party, 

is devoted to proving the advantages of a Jewish Palestine, governed as a “Jewish 

Socialist State.” Mr. Broido advocates the entry of some five million more Jews, 

for whom he believes there is ample agricultural scope if irrigation from the 

Upper Jordan could be carried out. The Arabs can migrate to Iraq, Transjordan 

or Syria. For all the difficulties of recent years the Mandatory Government is 

held responsible. A one-sided presentation of a complex problem. Mr. Broido 
writes well, but his prejudices outweigh his judgment. 
G, HG: 


Cyprus. Past and Future. By Doros Alastos. With a Foreword by Reginald 
Bridgeman, Hon. President of the Committee for Cyprus Affairs. 1944. 
(London: Barmerlea. Published by the Committee for Cyprus Affairs. 
7%" X5". iv+75 pp. Map. Illus. 5s.) 

Turis little Enosist propaganda pamphlet (in which, when it suits the argu- 
ment, your reviewer finds himself, with mixed feelings, liberally quoted) provides 
the standard summary of Cyprus history up to the end of the nineteenth century. 
Thenceforward it suffers from three main weaknesses: diversion of the main issue 
by Communist theses—“sadly neglected ideological stimuli”; gross distortion of 
the truth; and the conventional rhetoric of “tyranny” and “enslavement” which can 
but provoke the mirth of students of British administration in any part of the 
world. To quote but one example: the co-operative movement, at first most 
unwillingly adopted by the peasants under patient Government indoctrination ever 
since the early nineteen-thirties, is represented as having won through, in the teeth 
of despotic official repression. 

The “Committee for Cyprus Affairs” must “concretize” their case without 
garbling or abuse if they are to attract rather than repel the sympathies of the many 
genuine well-wishers of Cyprus. 

RONALD STORRS 


U.S-S:R. 


Russia AND Britain. By Edward Crankshaw. 1944. (London: Collins. The 

Nations and Britain Series. 834” X 534”. 128 pp. Illus. 8s. 6d.) 

THis volume in W. J. Turner’s “The Nations and Britain” series is an admir- 
able little piece of work. Mr. Crankshaw differs from nearly all recent writers on 
Russia chiefly in having something of his own to say. And what he has to say 
is worth reading and thinking about. “The first thing to do if we wish to under- 
stand a nation is to recognize the differences between that nation and our own: 
the similarities will look after themselves.” It is in this spirit that the author 
analyses the past, present and future of Anglo-Russian relations, not without full 
awareness of the fact that no amount of illumination on this side of the partnership 
will help so long as the Russians remain in ignorance of the whole of life beyond 
their frontiers, the most avid of knowledge of the world’s peoples and also the most 
ill-informed. In dealing with the past, Mr. Crankshaw deliberately concentrates 
on the too little known and quite fascinating Elizabethan aspect of Great Britain’s 
contacts with Russia and leaves aside the “dreary and appalling utilities of past 
imperialistic throat-cutting.” Where the latter are touched upon—George I and 
the great Northern War, the Straits Question—the handling is not in fact very 
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illuminating. In dealing with the present, the author is helped by first-hand 
experience of Russia at war. It is a pity that so well-written and beautifully illus- 
trated a book should, apart from the usual empiricism in transliteration, be marred 
by an unforgivable number of misprints: 1583 for 1683 (p. 35); Charles III for 
Charles XII (p. 76); Rystadt for Nystadt (p. 80); Anhalt-Terbat for Anhalt- 
Zerbst (p. 84); Bospherus (sic) (p. 90); Mikyulov for Milyukov (p. 102); 
Papamin for Papanin (p. 109). Only in the widest sense is this book about 
“International Affairs’—but pedantry apart, the students of that subject have 
everything to gain from reading it, and even the expert may find something to 
learn. 
Max BELOoFF 


Tue ConQguest or SipertA. An Epic of Human Passions. By Yuri Semyonov. 
1944. (London: Routledge. 834" 5%". xi+356 pp. Illus. Map end- 
papers. 21s.) 

Tuis is I think the fullest consecutive account of the Russian conquest of 
Siberia in English. It contains a most useful Table of Dates, is fully indexed and 
has a series of very attractive illustrations of sixteenth- to eighteenth-century 
Siberia. Unfortunately there is no bibliography which would have greatly enhanced 
the value of this publication, especially to serious students of some of the sections 
of the book. The basic historical narrative of the Russian advance from the Urals 
to the Pacific is heavily larded with highly coloured detail of the lives and habits 
of the Russian leaders and marauders and of their atrocities to the natives. It 
is difficult to say whether the extreme facetiousness of style and incidental com- 
ment in the English version is found in the original text (published in Berlin 1937) 
or is a result of highly individual translation. At all events it is a very unattractive 
feature of a book that otherwise contains much that is interesting and important. 

C..G. 


Soviet LIGHT ON THE CoLtoniges. By Leonard Barnes. Maps and diagrams by 
J. F. Horrabin. (Harmondsworth, Middlesex: New York: Penguin Books. 
Penguin Special, No. 131. 7” X 4%". 288 pp. 9d.) 

TuHIs is a preposterous publication, as heavily sententious in style as it is 
tendentious in its advocacy of “the sacrament of the revolution” and Marxism. I 
must leave it to others to assess the value of Mr. Leonard Barnes’ material on 
conditions in British Colonial Africa; I will only concern myself with the “Soviet 
light,” i.e., with the accuracy of the evaluation and description of the Soviet scene, 
from which the whole destructive argument proceeds. Mr. Barnes has devised an 
elaborate framework for his political-sociological study of the African natives: 
an imaginary journey to Africa in the company of one Vova Korolenko, an intoler- 
able windbag and a pseudo-Soviet citizen. Throughout the course of this 
imaginary journey, Korolenko meets a number of colonial officials (none of whom, 
of course, have the wit to call his bluff). He harangues them about a Never- 
Never Land, or Soviet Central Asia (through rose spectacles), while criticizing 
the African administration from the very subjective vantage-point of Mr. Barnes’ 
first-hand knowledge and experience. The spurious element in all this is that 
Mr. Barnes (alias Korolenko) seems to have no closer acquaintance with Soviet 
Central Asia and its problems than he obtained from an undigested course of 
Soviet propaganda and official publications. 

And why such mystification with regard to the Soviet press material (quoted 
in his bibliography) which Mr. Barnes says was collected by “a well-known 
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research institution, which I am precluded from naming”? If such a useful body 
exists (and I am inclined to doubt the existence of an institution continuously 
reviewing the Soviet Central Asian Press in Russian and the native languages), 
it should not hide its light under a bushel. In any case, the first-hand references 
to the Soviet Central Asian Press in this work are almost negligible. 

With regard to the text itself, there are many factual inaccuracies, misleading 
definitions of Communist politico-economic terms and a wholly unreal repre- 
sentation of the doings and functions of the “great intra-organic persuader” of 
the native peoples (the Communist Party). Take Mr. Barnes’ definition of the 
Soviet turn-over tax, for example: “It is hardly a tax in your sense of the term. 
It is really just the outer framework of the reckoning which has to go on between 
the Exchequer and the various State undertakings with regard to the disposal of 
their surplus.” I do not know what the ordinary reader will glean from this. 
But it is hardly clear, I think, that in fact the Soviet turn-over tax represents a 
60 to 75 per cent surcharge on the prices of most essential food-stuffs, like bread. 
This kind of turgid obfuscation of the more unpalatable facts of the Soviet economic 
or political system abounds. One of Mr. Barnes’ strongest lines of advocacy for 
the Soviet administration of Turkistan is its democratic aspect. Here he seems 
to confound the undoubted development of the area under Soviet auspices with a 
democratic structure which in fact does not exist in the Western connotation of 
the term. The reductio ad absurdum of this argument comes on page 237 where 
the “attitude of the mass of Soviet people to such things as the Plan, the anti- 
abortion bill, or the conquest of the Arctic” is described as decisive. Surely it is 
an open secret by now that the result of the Soviet plebiscite in regard to the 
anti-abortion bill, being negative, was entirely igr.ored by the Soviet Government, 
while the Soviet people, as such, have little or nothing to do with the highly 
centralized administration of the Gosplan and the Arctic. Finally, Mr. Barnes 
overrides himself in his analysis of the colonial military position. “In the case of 
Rhodesia,” he says, “it is perfectly clear to me that a couple of Japanese divisions 
would go through the country like a knife through butter.” And, quite forgetting 
the lamentable military unpreparedness of the British and of the Dutch East Indies 
on the eve of the war, he is prepared to ascribe “the ineffectiveness of British 
resistance in the Far East,” in contrast to “the stoutness of Soviet military defence,” 
entirely to social factors. Incidentally, he also either forgets or does not know 
that there were considerable defections among the Caucasian peoples of the Soviet 
Union on the approach of the German armies to their homeland in 1942. The 
latter fact is in no way significant but it happens to be true. 

CE 


I Marriep A Russian. Letters from Kharkov. Edited by Lucie Street. 1944. 
(London: Allen & Unwin. 834” X 534”. 278 pp. Illus. Map. 12s. 6d.) 


These letters relate the day-to-day experiences of a young Englishwoman married 
to a Soviet scientist and living in Kharkov from 1931 to the outbreak of the Soviet-German 
war. They throw considerable light on the difficulties and problems of ordinary domestic 
life in the U.S.S.R. during this period. But sustained interest in these matters is often 
sorely tried by the atrocious lack of style of the writer, her extreme sentimentality and 
embarrassing lack of reticence about personal intimacies. This reader, at all events, 
would have gladly cut the boring banality of most of the elder sister’s editorial comments. 
Incidentally, it is gratifying to know that the great Physical Research Institute in Karkov 
had an Englishwoman (in the person of the writer of these letters) as Gardening Adviser. 


C.G. 
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STALINGRAD Diary. By Erich Weinert. With a Foreword by Major J. Dugdale, 
M.P. Translated by Egon Larsen. 1944. (London: I.N.G. Publications. 
7%" X 5". 48 pp. Illus. 1s.) 

These short extracts give a picture of the Soviet Union’s powerful propaganda arm 

as it came into action in the last month of the Battle for Stalingrad. The diarist is a 


German Communist who lived in the Union for many years; his comments are at times 
rather obtuse, but the material is interesting. 
J.D. 


Tue Russtan Army. Its Men, its Leaders and its Battles. By Walter Kerr. 

1944. (London: Gollancz. 8” 5%”. 140 pp. Maps. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Kerr, who was for nearly two years New York Herald-Tribune corre- 
spondent in Moscow, does not set out to make any “revelations” based on “inside 
knowledge.” But he has studied very carefully the communiqués of the Soviet and 
German Commands, has asked far more questions than he received answers, and 
gives us as much information about the Russian Army and its leaders as a competent 
journalist was able to collect. The book is more frank about Soviet secretiveness 
and suspicion than most of its kind, and the author insists on several occasions 
that no foreigner can know much about Russian military affairs. Mr. Kerr has a 
keen and unprejudiced eye, but his writing is weakened by the journalist’s habit 
of presenting the facts confidentially—‘“I want to tell you what happened in the 
next few months.” 


J. D. 


MANAGEMENT IN RussIAN INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE. By Gregory Bienstock, 
Solomon M. Schwarz, and Aaron Yugow. Edited by Arthur Feiler and Jacob 
Marschak. 1944. (New York, Toronto, London: Oxford University Press. 
8%" X 5%”. xxxii +198 pp. $3.00.) 

An extremely able, well-documented and penetrating analysis of the problems con- 
sidered. It is the first volume in a series of international studies to be published under 
the auspices of the Institute of World Affairs, which was established by the New School 
for Social Research with the support of the Rockefeller Foundation. p> 

Cc. G. 


PEOPLES OF THE SovieT Union. By D. G. Wolton. 1944. (London: Central 
Books. 7%" X5”. 20 pp. Illus. 6d.) 
The section on “History” is given one page, that on “All for the Front” three pages, 
and fifteen other subjects are treated in the remaining sixteen pages. It becomes more 


and more difficult to see what useful purpose is served by these childishly partisan 
pamphlets. 
eth 


CHURCHES IN THE U.S.S.R. By Stanley Evans. 1943. (London: Cobbett 

Publishing Co. 7%" X 5". 160 pp. 5s.) 

THE Reverend Stanley Evans has tried to present an accurate picture of the 
position of religious communities in the U.S.S.R. and has taken some trouble to 
give an account of their origins and history. This is nevertheless a most inade- 
quate book. There is no attempt to relate changes in their legal status to general 
developments within the Soviet Union, nor to assess the changing relative weights 
of religion and nationalism as springs of allegiance. It is odd to find no mention 
of the much-publicized Society of the Godless, and quite staggering to read, as 
an indication of reactions to Soviet policy at a critical time, that “the religious 
peasants of the Polish Ukraine raised no objection to taking over the land of the 
gentry.” 


J.D. 
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Empire IN AFrica. By Alexander Campbell. 1944. (London: Gollancz. 714” X 
5”. 159 pp. 6s.) 

HuNGER AND HEALTH IN THE CoLonieEs. Report to the Fabian Colonial Bureau. 
1944. (London: Fabian Publications and Gollancz. Fabian Research Series 
No. 80. 8%" X5%". 33 pp. 1s.) 

Loox at Arrica. By W. G. and M. S. Woolbert. 1943. (New York: Foreign 
Policy Association. Headline Series No. 43. 7%” X5%". 96 pp. Maps. 
25 cents.) 

Tue GOVERNMENT OF Frencn Nortu Arrica. By Herbert J. Liebesny. Edited 
by H. A. Wieschhoff. 1943. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 
London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. African Handbooks 
No. 1. 8%" X5%". 130 pp. Map. 9s. 6d.) 

Tue Foop Resources or Arrica. By Thomas S. Githens and Carroll E. Wood, 
Jr. Edited by H. A. Wieschhoff. 1943. (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 
African Handbooks No. 3. 8%” X 5%”. 105 pp. Maps. Biblio. 9s. 6d.) 

CoLoniAL Poricies In Arrica. By H. A. Wieschhoff. 1944. (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press. African Handbooks No. 5. 8%” X5%". v+138 pp. 
Map. Biblio. 9s. 6d.) 


NEARLy all these books are concerned, openly or by implication, with criticisms 
of the administration of African territories by European Powers. Mr. Campbell 
turns to colonial Africa the lively, emphatic, readable style, but not the first-hand 
knowledge, that made his book on the Union a best seller. The details that he 
selects for mention are not always typical, but the result is a challenging statement 
of African problems. The essential requisites of a constructive development policy 
are clearly put in a final chapter which ignores the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act. 

The Fabian Colonial Bureau’s pamphlet on nutrition, though not as readable 
as some of their other publications, is as well documented and constructive as usual. 
Based on the recommendations of the Colonial Office Committee on Nutrition and 
the Hot Springs Conference on Food and Agriculture, it sets out some twenty 
proposals for action to improve standards of diet in the colonies. The crux of the 
problem is the employment of expert personnel—not only nutrition experts to co- 
ordinate and advise, but medical, agricultural, veterinary and fishery experts. 

The remaining books are evidence of that sudden growth of interest in African 
problems in the United States which has such important implications for the post- 
war world. Look at Africa is an excellent popular presentation, amply illustrated 
with maps and diagrams. There are a few mistakes, such as the suggestion that the 
tsetse fly is spreading almost unchecked and threatens the existence of the pastoral 
tribes (p. 34), and the description of Eboué’s administrative policy in Equatorial 
Africa as the most important stage in the reform of the concession system (p. 80). 

The University of Pennsylvania series is more ambitious. The aim of filling 
a gap in American knowledge of Africa is an admirable one. But the writers of 
this series have been handicapped by the limited nature of the source material at 
their disposal, and they lack the sureness of touch that comes from familiarity with 
a problem. 

The Government of French North Africa is a useful account, written from 
the point of view of a constitutional lawyer, of the administrative and legal systems 
of Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia. It gives recent legislation up to 1942. 
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Dr. Wieschhoff, the editor of the series, is the author of Colonial Policies in 
Africa. He asks “Do Dependencies Pay?” and answers in the affirmative. He 
allows generously for the advantages usually recognized, including among them 
the value of African troops “in the manpower distribution of a warring nation.” 
In this connection he gives no indication of the proportions in any army of home 
and colonial troops. His most original argument is that consumers in a nation 
which has African colonies obtain goods at specially cheap rates, owing to the 
cheapness of African labour; he does not mention where the nationals of other 
Powers buy the same goods. He fears that the emancipation of colonial territories 
may be opposed by pressure groups even if official opinion is ready to agree to 
it, and proposes that the responsibility for a decision on this point should be trans- 
ferred to an impartial international body. 

The Food Resources of Africa is presented by Dr. Wieschhoff as a study 
which is important because, owing to the inadequacy of existing knowledge, these 
resources have sometimes been over-estimated and “drained too much,” thus pro- 
ducing famines, such as those which recently occurred in East Africa. One cannot 
refrain from the comment that, even if this kind of miscalculation had contributed 
to the Kenya famine, it could hardly have been remedied by studies made some 
thousands of miles away of data collected some years earlier. The authors confine 
themselves in the main to description, but some of their casual comments suggest 
rather hasty conclusions. For instance, in the first few pages the reader finds that 
French colonial officials are more interested than their British neighbours in native 
nutrition. The evidence is the existence of statistics of total production of some 
crops in the French colonies and of exports only in the British. 

Where figures for different years vary widely, the highest are given, as it is 
the declared aim of the authors to indicate the potential maximum of Africa’s 
resources. Although there is a short mention of the difficulties of African agricul- 
ture, the authors do not seem to be aware of the enormous number of variables 
which must make such an estimate useless for any long-term purpose. The maxi- 
mum potential is meaningless in a year of drought and locusts; it is meaningless 
at any time unless one takes the amount of land, labour and skill devoted to food 
production as fixed. It could be raised appreciably by the improvement of farming 
methods, and rapidly in some areas by irrigation. 

In circumstances where first-hand study is impossible, the authors could have 
contributed more to the understanding of the African food problem if they had 
eschewed the parade of. statistics, and given instead an account of the numerous 
factors which have gone to make the present situation and must be taken into 
account in planning for the future. 


L. P. MAtIr 


Tue LANGUAGES AND Press oF ArricA. By Duncan MacDougald, Jr. Edited 
by H. A. Wieschhoff. 1944. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. African 
Handbooks No. 4. 8%” X 5%". 86 pp. Biblio. 7s.) 

Tus small and well-produced book is the fourth of the African Handbooks 
published by the Committee of African Studies of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and is a welcome sign of the increasing interest being taken by America in African 
questions. 

‘The book is in the main a language census of Africa and we are told in the 
editorial introduction: “While . . .. this census is not fully reliable it gives, never- 
theless, an approximation which will for all practical purposes be satisfactory.” 
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This, together with some of the comments on the unification of African languages, 
must be taken with some reserve. As for the literacy statistics, one may well doubt 
whether they will not rather mislead than help the practical man, so inadequate are 
the available data on which to base such estimates. Moreover “literacy” is not 
defined. But the listing of languages under territorial headings, the indicating 
of those languages which are used for official and educational purposes and the 
chapter on African newspapers are all of great practical value as are the linguistic 
map and the tables showing the classification of African languages. 

The essential preliminary to studies of this kind would appear to be collabora- 
tion among all the available experts. War conditions make this difficult. But one 
does not quite grasp why, in the Preface, London is listed with Berlin and Paris 
as being out of range of consultation. Its Africanists, we believe, would welcome 
every opportunity of working together with those of like interests in the United 
States. And the value of the work of both would surely thus be increased. 

M. M. GREEN 


INDIA 


INDIA IN OuTLINE. By Lady Hartog. 1944. (London: Cambridge University 

Press. New York, Toronto, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras: Macmillan. 734” X 

5”. xi+110 pp. Illus. Map. 6s. $2.00.) 

Tuis little book is a model of what such books should be. Lady Hartog set 
out to give non-Indian readers an account of the main features of that country, 
its people and their conditions. She succeeds in her aim, partly because of intimate 
first-hand knowledge, partly because of her gift of clear exposition, partly because 
she brings the eye—through the medium of excellent and skilfully selected photos— 
to the aid of the mind and, by no means least, because there are sympathy and 
imagination in everything she writes. The reader wants facts and figures about 
population, area, literacy, economic conditions and so on. He gets them here. 
He wants to know how India is governed. This he can learn. He wants to be 
able to understand what all this talk of Indian independence, communal antagonism 
and the like, is about. Lady Hartog tells him. Not only that, in the chapter 
“Historic India” he is shown the roots from which all these modern growths have 
sprung. If intrinsic merit weighed in the scales, this book would make many far 
more pretentious volumes kick the beam. 

J. CoaTMAN 


INDIA SINCE Cripps. By Horace Alexander. 1944. (Harmondsworth, Middlesex: 
New York: Penguin Books. Penguin Special, S. 143. 7” X44". 93 pp. 
9d.) 

Tuis little book fills a gap in our knowledge of Indian affairs, dealing as it 
does with the events of the recent past, which have tended to escape notice in the 
clash of world events elsewhere. It is necessary to discount the author’s unduly 
high opinion of Mr. Gandhi, but when that has been done, the book is valuable 
and readable, and, on the whole, scrupulously fair. The opening chapter “The 
Cripps Mission in Retrospect” is a good exposition of the power grouping in 
Indian politics, whilst the chapter on “Mr. Jinnah and the Moslem League” con- 
tains information which will be new to most readers. The gist of Muslim charges 
against the Congress Ministers who held power after the 1937 elections until Mr. 
Gandhi ordered them to resign, is clearly and succinctly given. The chapter on 
the Bengal famine and other troubles in that stormy province shows how terribly 
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complicated are the problems which face the Governments—both provincial and 
central—there. The last chapter “Wavell’s Opportunity” rises in places to real 
heights. 


J. CoatMAN 


A PLAN oF Economic DEVELOPMENT FoR Inp1A. By Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas 
and others. 1944. (Harmondsworth, Middlesex: New York: Penguin Books. 
Penguin Special, S. 148. 7” 414". 52 pp. 9d.) 

INDIAN poverty has at last been recognized as no less gravely perturbing than 
Indian politics. It is a good thing, therefore, that this fifteen-year Plan for tackling 
it, drawn up by a group of leading Indian industrialists, has been made available 
as a Penguin Special. The ideas put forward are not novel; but it is novel to have 
them stated with such brevity and precision. 

The authors aim at expanding agricultural production by 130 per cent and 
industrial production by 500 per cent at a capital cost of £633 million and £3,360 
million respectively. Probably this does not represent any undue emphasis on 
industrialization; for there is certainly more scope in India at present for rapid 
progress in industry than in agriculture. Moreover, further recurring expenditure 
of £300 million per annum on agriculture is provided for. The Plan appears on 
the whole sound in its general conception. But some of the estimates of costs must 
be accepted with caution, and in their proposals for financing the Plan its authors 
appear in places to have indulged in somewhat fanciful optimism. For instance, 
they propose to resort to inflation to the tune of £2,550 million—a figure which 
might well have to be greatly exceeded if their estimates of costs and of available 
savings are incorrect. They say that there is nothing unsound in creating this 
money “because it is meant to increase the productive capacity of the nation”! 
But whatever may be meant, will spending £1,650 million on rehousing most of 
peasant India (as is proposed in the Plan) in fact increase the peasants’ pro- 
ductive capacity at all? 

The Plan is only a rough outline. Many uenian matters, e.g., the question 
of the control to be exercised by the State over economic activities, are not dis- 
cussed at all. On some of these a further report is promised. 

E. P. Moon 


STRANGERS IN InpIA. By Penderel Moon. 1944. (London: Faber & Faber. 

7%" X 43%". 212 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

In form this book is partly a direct narrative by a junior officer of the Indian 
Civil Service, whom the author calls “Greenlane,” giving his experiences in India, 
and partly a series of discussions between Greenlane and a more senior officer 
named Lightfoot. Greenlane leaves India soon after the beginning of the war, 
and the last part of the book centres on the doings and conversations of Lightfoot. 
The book loses much in effect by being cast in this shape. A straightforward 
exposition of Mr. Moon’s own experiences, discussions and reflections, would have 
been far more effective and valuable, for Mr. Moon has deep knowledge of Indian 
history and wide firsthand acquaintance with events in India during the last 
decade and a half. He knows the people of his own Province—the Punjab— 
intimately, and, therefore, his book is valuable because it discusses every side of the 
multi-form Indian problem. It is well written and eminently readable, and Mr. 
Moon’s approach to his subject is an uncommon one for an Englishman and on 
that account is perhaps all the more valuable. 

J. CoatMAN 


10 
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FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


Tue Voice or Cu1na. Speeches of Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek, 
December 7, 1941 to October 10, 1943. With a Foreword by the Chinese 
Ambassador in London. 1944. (London, New York, Melbourne: Hutchinson. 
Published on behalf of the London Office of the Chinese Ministry of Informa- 
tion. 71%4"X5”". 112 pp. 2s. paper. 3s. 6d. cloth.) 

Most readers of these speeches will probably agree with the Chinese 
Ambassador, Dr. Wellington Koo, who contributes a Foreword to them, on one 
of the chief impressions which they make, namely, the persistence of Confucian 
ideas in the Generalissimo’s approach to China’s modern problems. Precisely the 
same impression is left by a reading of his speeches on the New Life Movement, 
a volume which the reviewer had with him on a river-boat journey in Central China 
in 1935. There was only one other passenger in the ship’s little saloon that morn- 
ing, a Chinese general who was also travelling to Changsha. Dressed in muifti, 
there was nothing to suggest that he was anything so modern: he might have been 
an old-time Taotai with scholarly tastes and outlook. Sitting slightly behind me, 
he could not but see what I was reading, and presently he remarked in Chinese that 
there was very little that was new in the New Life Movement: it was in the main, 
he said, a repetition of what was traditional and old. 

While in this volume there is a good deal that is new, the newness adheres, 
in the main, to the problems which modern China is called upon to meet: their 
treatment is moralistic rather than technical in approach. To say that is not to 
suggest that the approach is not a practical one. From the earliest days China’s 
morality has been of an extremely practical kind. Therein, indeed, lies one of the 
chief reasons for thinking that she will reconstruct her life successfully. For the 
clearness with which she perceives her ends leaves little doubt that she will make 
a shrewd selection of means. The latter, she realizes, she must seek in the West: 
her ends were prescribed for her many centuries ago. 

E. M. Guti 


EMINENT CHINESE OF THE CH’ING PEriop (1644-1912), Vol. I, A-O. -[Vol. II 
in the press.] Edited by Arthur W. Hummel. 1943. (Washington: United 
States Government Printing Office. 11” 734”. xi+ 604 pp. $2.25.) 
Tus is the first volume of an important work undertaken by the Asiatic 

Division of the United States Library of Congress. It took fifty scholars some 

eight years to complete. Dr. Hu Shih remarks in his Preface, “This work is 

primarly planned as a biographical dictionary of the last three centuries. As 
such, there is at present no other work of the kind in any language, including 

Chinese, which can compare with it in comprehensiveness of conception, in 

objectivity of treatment, and in general usefulness,” and in this view all students 

of Chinese history must concur. The work is, in effect, a history of China in the 
last three hundred years in the form of the biographies of eight hundred outstanding 

Chinese men and women. 

Those who have had occasion to refer to biographical dictionaries and encyclo- 
paedias in Chinese will be aware of the sparseness of the treatment and the 
indefiniteness of the facts they contain, and more particularly of the absence of 
dates. It is usually thought sufficient to give the dynasty in which the person 
flourished and to leave it at that! Moreover the Manchu conquest greatly 
restricted the freedom of all historical and biographical writing and there was 
much suppression and destruction of biographical truth. The research of the fifty 
scholars under the direction of Mr. A. W. Hummel has sifted and collated a vast 
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mass of source material and has checked it by the work of foreign writers on China. 
The result is a book of reference that will be indispensable to all libraries of 
standing. 

Mr. Hummel and his collaborators are much to be congratulated, but one 
melancholy thought is aroused by the publication. This is that the work could not 
possibly have been produced in England. Quite apart from the money necessary 
to subsidize it, the source material does not exist in this country. There is not a 
single properly equipped Chinese library in Great Britain. The libraries of the 
British Museum and of Oxford and Cambridge are woefully deficient in modern 
Chinese books. In the United States there are at least three first-class Chinese 
libraries, and that of the Library of Congress is better than any outside China or 
Japan. The unfortunate position in Great Britain is one of the results of the 
philistinism of the inter-war years and the starving of cultural institutions. In 
the future of Chinese scholarship the United States is bound to lead—it has had 
the foresight to spend money wisely on the literature of a fifth of the human race. 

Victor PURCELL 


Voices FROM UNoccuPiepD CHINA. By Lin Nai-chen, Tsai Chiao, C. K. Chu, 
J. Heng Liu, Fei Hsiao-T’ung, Wu Ching-Chao, Chin Yueh-Lin. Edited by 
Harley Farnsworth MacNair. 1944. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
London: Cambridge University Press. 734” 5”. Iv +107 pp. Map end- 
papers. $1.50. 9s.) 

THE seven chapters of this small book were given as papers at the 1943 Annual 
Institute of the Harris Foundation at the University of Chicago. The authors, 
several of whom were invited to the United States by the Department of State’s 
“Division of Cultural Relations,” were not official representatives of the Chinese 
Government; but all of them are deeply involved in the hard task of building up 
the backward provinces which chiefly constitute Free China. The chapters on 
Government, Public Health and Reconstruction describe the plan in full, even 
though its realization is far distant. Dr. Fei’s paper on “Some Social Problems” 
is concerned with the inadequacy of the land as a source of full employment for the 
peasants. Perhaps the most useful, certainly the most delightful chapter, is that on 
trends in education by Dr. Y. L. Chin, a product of both the old classical and of 
the modern systems of education, who fears that too much emphasis on intensely 
practical studies may result in knowledge without depth. 

The round-table discussions are admirably summed up in an introduction by 
a competent authority, H. F. MacNair. The concentration of power in the Govern- 
ment, the future of the land development of industry to meet the needs of China’s 
huge domestic market, over-population, the changing status of the scholar, are 
among the subjects discussed. 

ELEANOR ANDERSON 


Cuina, My Cutna. By Harold B. Rattenbury. 1944. (London: Muller. 834” X 

534”. 271 pp. Illus. Map end-papers. 15s.) 

THE carefully observed and recorded detail gives authority to this book. Only 
by living close to the people could anyone see so much of China and judge so fairly. 
There is enough “local colour” for a dozen topical novels, but it is subordinated 
to people in true Chinese fashion. Apart from the amount of information which 
the book contains, perhaps its most useful feature is the account of how many 
Chinese ideas, which at first seemed queer and unreasonable, were discovered to 
be wise and practical by an—at first—unseeing Englishman. The chapter on 
Chinese values is a fine example of comprehension. 
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Mr. Rattenbury’s book gains rather than loses through being a record of one 
person’s experience; it has three dimensions instead of the flat effect left by too 
many generalizations. War lords, bandits, rioting mobs, all figure in the story, 
but they have their proper place in the background. In the foreground are 
individuals, the friends without whom China is either dirt, noise and poverty, or 
pagodas, ideographs and porcelain. 

“We cannot keep our hate” says one of the characters in the book. That in 
itself is enough to make the British people, who have the same characteristic, 
anxious to have China as a friendly ally in building world peace. 

ELEANOR ANDERSON 


Lire AND Lazour In SHANGHAI. A Decade of Labour and Social Administration 
in the International Settlement. By Eleanor M. Hinder. 1944. (New York: 
International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. 9” <6”. viii+ 143 
pp. $1.50.) 

THE author has performed a most useful service in compiling this interesting 
record of ten years’ experience in building up an administrative social instrument 
in the International Settlement of Shanghai. As Chief of the Council’s Industrial 
and Social Division from its establishment until August 1942, Miss Hinder writes 
with exceptional knowledge of the plans that were evolved to improve industrial 
and social conditions in the Settlement. Faced with the difficulty of political 
opposition to the revision of the Land Regulations of 1854, from which the Council 
derived its authority, and the extraterritorial status of many owners of industrial 
enterprises in the Settlement, the Industrial Division was forced to rely mainly 
on reason and goodwill, and to employ educational means to induce employers to 
take steps towards factory improvement. As Miss Hinder shows, much useful 
progress was achieved in this and other directions, and the lessons, if applied, 
should prove valuable when peace returns and Shanghai takes on its new status 
under complete Chinese control. 


F. W. Gray 


CuINESE IDEALS oF Lire. By Lin Yutang. 1944. (London: Watts. The Thinkers’ 

Forum, No. 31. 7” X 434". 32 pp. 6d.) 

THis is a reprint from My Country and My People. It is an acute, witty and 
sometimes cynical account of China’s three religions, the Confucian humanism, 
the Taoist romanticism and the Buddhist other-worldliness. It leaves the reader 
somewhat puzzled to know what is the cement that has held the Chinese people 
together for three thousand years. 

ELEANOR ANDERSON 


CHINA AND JAPAN. By Sir John T. Pratt, K.B.E., C.M.G. 1944. (London: 
King & Staples for the Historical Association. Historical Association 
Pamphlet, No. 129. 81%" X 5%". 30 pp. 1s. 1d.) 

THE development and interpenetration of China’s and Japan’s recent history 
are set out with great clarity and valuable critical comment, several neglected facts 
of importance, such as the Black Dragon Memorandum of 1914, being brought 
to the fore. In the case of Japan, emphasis is laid on the “strange amalgam of 
efficiency and command of technique . . . with the naiveté and ferocity of the 
primitive savage” and, in the case of China, on the fact that her power springs 
less from political organization and efficient administration than from the remark- 
able homogeneity of her people and their capacity for co-operative action. Chinese 
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action and policy are subjected by the author to less critical analysis than those 
of Japan. It is not wholly accurate to say that “there have been no defections from 
Chungking to Nanking.” 

G. E. H. 


TRADITION AND TRANSITION IN CHINESE Ponitics. No. 3. By R. Ormsby 
Martin. 

Fact AND FICTION IN JAPANESE IMPERIALISM. No. 2. By A. H. McDonald. 

DEVELOPMENT AND WELFARE IN THE WESTERN Paciric. No. 1. By Ian H. 
Hogbin, M.S., Ph.D., and Camilla Wedgwood, M.A. 

CoLONIAL TRUSTEESHIP IN TRANSITION: No. 4. By Julius Stone, B.A., LL.M., 
S.J.D., D.C.L. 1943 and 1944. (Sydney, Melbourne and Canberra: Australian 
Institute of International Affairs. Australia in a New World Series, Nos. 1-4. 
7%" X 43%". 32 pp. 6d.) 

DESIGNED “to promote informed discussion of the issues with which Australia 
will be faced” this series sets a high standard in post-war pamphlet literature, and 
is a very useful and thoughtful contribution. 

Mr. Ormsby Martin deals with the pervading influence of Chinese traditional 
thought upon present-day Chinese politics. A sketch of Chinese ethics and State 
Philosophy from earliest times leads, through “Confucian-Sinism,” to the doctrine 
of Sun Yat-sen, founder of China’s modern ideology and the “synthesizing link” 
between the old philosophies and the demands of the modern world, and thence on 
to Chiang Kai-shek, “combination of-moralist and man of action,” and imple- 
mentor of Sun Yat-sen’s political theories. The place of Communism in Chinese 
politics receives, perhaps, rather less attention than its importance deserves. 

Mr. McDonald’s pamphlet, already reviewed in the April issue of this Journal, 
gives a condensed, but well-balanced, history of Japanese imperialism in action. 

Development and Welfare in the Western Pacific is an analysis by two 
anthropologists of some of the main problems connected with land, labour, edu- 
cation and local administration in New Guinea and the Solomon Islands. The 
authors conclude that the economic and political progress of the natives can be 
secured only if European commercial enterprise is rigidly controlled. 

In dealing with Colonial Trusteeship in Transition Professor Stone takes as 
his starting point the principles embodied in the League of Nations Mandates 
system and its actual working; it shows the weak points in the experiment which 
will need to be remedied if the Mandatory method is re-adopted and expanded. 
The real test of the sincerity of Government declarations of support of the trustee 
principle is, the writer says, their readiness to recognize unequivocally the para- . 
mount claim of native welfare as the objective of policy. He shows what this means 
in the matter of limiting colonial “exploitation,” and he particularly emphasizes 
the inseparability of colonial progress from mondial conditions, such as the 
stability of world markets and the control of civil air routes. He concludes that 
a settlement of the colonial problem can, therefore, only be reached if there is to be 
international economic collaboration and if the more powerful nations—presumably 
the United States in particular—“share . . . the heavy cost of world reconstruction, 
as well as that of the development of economically backward areas so far as such 
development is desirable.” With reference especially to the more primitive and as 
yet little “exploited” Pacific islanders, Professor Stone sets high priority on the 
need to carry out without delay demographic surveys as the preliminary to scien- 
tifically based measures of social improvement. 

G. E. H. and P. M. K. 

1Vol. XX, no. 2, p. 303. 
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NETHERLANDS INDIES AND JAPAN. Their Relations, 1940-1941. By Dr. H. J. 
van Mook. 1944. (London: Allen & Unwin. 7%” X5”. 114 pp. 6s.) 

In 1940-1 Dr. van Mook was Director of Economic Affairs in the Netherlands 
East Indies and dealt with the Japanese delegations which were sent to Batavia 
to present Japan’s successive demands. When war came, Dr. van Mook fortunately 
escaped from Java and became later Netherlands Minister of the Colonies; hence 
this illuminating record of the negotiations with the Japanese. The record will 
rank, together with that of the “Washington Conversations” published some time 
ago by the American State Department, among the leading documentary evidence 
of the nature of the designs and ambitions of Japan which brought about the Pacific 
War; we require only, to round off the picture, a similar record of the Franco- 
Japanese negotiations over French Indo-China. 

Reduced to their prime elements, the Japanese demands amounted to this: 
“Vou [the Netherlands East Indies Government] have a vast, thinly populated, 
underdeveloped property which, being nearer to Japan than-to either Europe or 
America, falls within our orbit; we must therefore be allowed to enter and exploit 
it as part of our co-prosperity zone.” If the war had not intervened, it is as 
certain as anything can be that what the Japanese said to the Dutch they would 
in due course have said to every country in the Pacific area, including Australia 
and New Zealand. 

Dr. van Mook then shows how the Dutch dealt with a threat which, although 
heavily veiled by diplomatic procedure and verbiage, they realized from the start 
to be a matter of life and death for the Netherlands East Indies. Like ourselves, 
they stood firm on a few fundamental principles, (the “welfare, progress and 
emancipation of the population” being at the top of the list) and for the rest, 
played for time. The documents (which are reproduced mostly in full) and Dr. 
van Mook’s commentary give a clear conception of the successive stages and of the 
curious alternations of hectoring and suavity on the Japanese side. 

An introductory chapter supplies background by describing shortly the earlier 
relations of the Netherlands East Indies with Japan, and the last chapter contains 
Dr. van Mook’s retrospect, seen as he puts it, “across the valley of shadows.” Here, 
in particular, he stands on the defensive against real or imaginary charges of 
Dutch appeasement of Japan and of military unpreparedness. If, as one doubts, 
such criticism ever had any root in Great Britain, it must long since have been 
blotted out by whole-hearted British admiration of the heroic record in the Pacific 
War of Dr. van Mook’s compatriots. 


G. E. H. 


From ILLITERACY TO UNIversIty. Educational Development in the Netherlands 
East Indies. By Raden Loekman Djajadiningrat. 1944. (New York: 
Netherlands and Netherlands Indies Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Bulletin No. 3 of the Netherlands and Netherlands Indies Council of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 9” X 6”. 68 pp. Illus. Charts. 50 cents.) 
Tuts Bulletin contains a clear and objective account of the development of 

the complex system of education in the Netherlands East Indies. The author, the 

director of Education and Public Worship, throws much light on the difficulties 
created by limited financial resources, a rapidly increasing population and diversity 
of races, languages and cultures. In view of these factors, the advance achieved 
since 1907 has been marked, but, as the writer points out, much remains to be 


1Peace and War: United States Foreign Policy, 1931-1941. (Washington and London, 
1943.) 
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done. As yet no provision has been made for Oriental secondary education; and 
it may also be necessary to adapt the European schools to Indonesian conditions if 
race discrimination is to be eliminated and mutual understanding is to be fostered 
among all sections of the population. 

P.M. K. 


HOUSEKEEPING AMONG MAtay PEASANTS. By Rosemary Firth. Published for 
the London School of Economics and Political Science. 1943. (London: 
Lund, Humphries. Monographs on Social Anthropology, No. 7. 934” X 74". 
viii +198 pp. Maps. Illus. 10s.) 

NowaDAyYs an increase in the income of native peoples is apt to be regarded 
as the panacaea for most, if not all, colonial ills. It is not always realized that 
such a change, if it is to secure an effective improvement, must be scientifically 
controlled and based on a knowledge of native standards of living, of native 
evaluations of money, time, leisure, hospitality, display and initiative. As yet, 
few intensive surveys have been made, and therefore Mrs. Firth’s study of House- 
keeping among Malay Peasants is an outstanding contribution in this field. The 
material includes a detailed account of household expenditure, consumption of 
food, shopping and marketing, illustrated by charts and graphs, and is the result 
of anthropological research carried out from 1939 to 1940 in a small fishing village 
on the coast of Kelantan. 

Her generalizations in their quantitative aspect are obviously valid for only 
a small area, but qualitatively they are capable of much wider application. She is 
able to refute the idea that the Malays are lazy, thriftless, lacking in business sense 
and too individualistic to co-operate. Her analysis of ceremonial feasts reveals 
the fact that, if from one point of view they appear an extravagance, from another 
they are closely bound up with the maintenance of social position and therefore 
fall within the Malay concept of an adequate standard of living. Again, she is 
able to show that in spite of a small cash income, as compared with that obtaining 
on the west coast, a considerable range of choice is exercised in the allocation of 
expenditure; hence, mere size of earnings is no index to nutritional standards or 
to social and economic security. 

It is impossible to do full justice to this excellent monograph in a short review, 
but it should be read by all those concerned with problems of colonial development, 
for it serves as a model for the type of investigation which must be made and the 
kind of material which must be obtained if standards of living are to be raised 
without dislocating social structure and economy. 

Puytiis M. KABERRY 


Tue Civit DereNcE oF MAtaAya. A Narrative of the Part taken in it by the Civil 
Population’of the Country in the Japanese Invasion. Compiled by a Committee 
under the Chairmanship of Sir George Maxwell, K.B.E., C.M.G. Published 
under the auspices of the Association of British Malaya. 1944. (London, 
New York, Melbourne: Hutchinson. 7%” <5”. 128 pp. Map end-papers. 
7s. 6d.) 

SINGAPORE SEQUEL. By Captain L. D. Gammans, M.P. 1944. (London: Sign- 
post Press. Signpost Booklets. 814” X 514”. 32 pp. Maps. 6d.) 

It is an irony of history that Malaya, which up to the hour of the Japanese 
invasion was a showplace of the empire, should have become in the short space of 
ten weeks the popular symbol of decadence, tardiness and inefficiency. But already 
the minority that takes the trouble to inform itself is aware that this character for 
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Malaya was wholly false and was merely the child of perplexity and the revulsion 
of feeling consequent on the loss of the much-talked-of Naval Base of Singapore. 
The ill-informed and the interested seized on Malaya, its administration and its 
peoples as convenient scapegoats. 

The temporary loss of Malaya was, as Lord Cranborne has stated in the 
House of Lords, “a purely military disaster.” It was the inevitable consequence 
of our unpreparedness as an empire for war. 

Sir George Maxwell has compiled from information supplied by persons who 
were in Malaya at the time an impressive narrative of the measures taken by the 
civil Government for the civil defence of Malaya. It covers every aspect of its 
subject from the Volunteers, A.R.P., and other auxiliary services to the conduct of 
the people in the time of crisis. The peoples of Malaya as a mass are proved to 
have acted with loyalty and devotion. Any fair-minded person reading it must 
ask himself what there was that the Government should have done that it did not 
do, and find himself hard put to it to find an answer. 

Captain Gammans, who served for years in the Malayan Civil Service, was 
one of the few who defended Malaya’s good name during the days of darkness. 
He has produced a short but admirably balanced account of Malaya and of the 
invasion. 

Those who seek a short, readable exposition are recommended to read Captain 
Gammans’ book; those who ask for more detail of the civil defence will find it in 
the work of Sir George Maxwell. 

Malaya will live again! Victor PURCELL 


BurMA SurGEON. By Lieut.-Colonel Gordon S. Seagrave, M.C., United States 

Army Forces in China, Burma, India. 1944. (London: Gollancz. 8” X 54". 

159 pp. Illus. Map end-paper. 9s.) 

Tus is a book from which all men and women of goodwill, Eastern or 
Western, may take heart and hope. It is inspiring, and deserves to be read and 
digested, widely. 

The author is an American Baptist medical missionary who did great work 
for twenty years, from 1922 to 1942, among the Mongolian frontier races in the 
north-east of Burma, and in adjoining China. With the Japanese invasion, he 
became a military doctor, first in British and then in American service, ministering 
under fire and terrible handicaps to the Chinese Fifth and Sixth Armies in Burma. 
He retreated with General Stilwell across the Naga Hills into India, just ahead 
of the Japanese invaders. 

His greatest work was to train a body of nurses, chiefly Kachin and Shan, 
and so inspire them with his own enthusiasm and selflessness that in the supreme 
test of war they behaved with magnificent skill, courage and loyalty, working till 
they dropped, and then beginning again. 

He is an American and proud of it, but so great a mn that he rises and 
inspires others to rise above colour, nationality and all other prejudices. No work 
is too dirty or hard for him to tackle, and to inspire others to tackle, too. The 
world has need of Dr. Seagrave’s spirit, in facing the problems that lie ahead. 

C. W. Scotr 


Tue Paciric Recron. A Bibliography of the Pacific and East Indian Islands, 
exclusive of Japan. By Evans Lewin, M.B.E. 1944. (London: Royal Empire 
Society. Royal Empire Society Bibliographies No. 11. 814” X 514”. 76 pp. 
4s.) 


A guide to material, published in the main since 1900, for the study of the present 
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political situation and the problems arising from European and American contact with 
primitive civilizations in the Pacific; an index of islands and authors makes reference 
easy. The bibliography includes references to official publications and articles in 
periodicals as well as books and pamphlets and is annotated where necessary. The last 
section consists of references to other bibliographies, including those published in books. 
The Royal Empire Society and the compiler are as usual to be congratulated on a most 
useful aid to study. 


UNITED STATES 


Tue U.S.-CANapIAN NortH West. A Demonstration Area for International 
Post-war Planning and Development. By Benjamin H. Kizer. Published in 
co-operation with the American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. 1943. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press. Toronto: Ryerson Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 834” 5%”. xvi+71 pp. 
Maps. 6s. 6d.) 

Mr. Kizer’s timely book is of much greater significance than its slim bulk 
might indicate. “Never before” (writes Mr. John Hughes in a brief introduction) 
“have two sovereign States reached so high a degree of mutual trust and of effective 
co-operation.” The little volume might well provide an excellent guide to post-war 
behaviour for other less happily-situated nations, for the United States and Canada 
present the world with a unique example of international co-operation, past and 
present. Mr. Kizer gives an excellent summary of this happy relationship, and 
subjoins in an interesting appendix a careful geographical summary of the area and 
its future requirements for economic development along enlightened international 
lines. His vision offers a high challenge to the world emerging from the cloud of 
war. Four interesting maps deal with population; major transportation routes, 
present and proposed; global air routes (showing Chicago and Shanghai 4,300 
miles nearer to each other across Alaska than across Hawaii) ; known resources. 

It is much to be desired that other areas would take Mr. Kizer’s far-sighted 
study as a model, and plan their own post-war development on similar lines of inter- 
national goodwill. 

IsopEL W. HuTCHISON 


A Mopern Foreicn Poricy For THE UNITED STATES. By Joseph M. Jones. 1944, 

(New York: Macmillan. 73%" X54". viii+94 pp. $1.35.) 

THE three sections of this book first appeared in the August, September and 
October 1943 issues of Fortune’ of which the author is now associate editor. Mr. 
Jones stresses the fact that Americans can no longer indulge in a feeling of com- 
plete security made possible because others, notably Great Britain, provided that 
security for them. He accepts completely the view that in the future the United 
States must assume a gigantic responsibility for world peace-keeping. To assume 
this responsibility the nation must develop new attitudes and new machinery almost 
over-night which, Mr. Jones points out, is the most difficult task to confront any 
nation. 

In the first section of his book Mr. Jones suggests certain principles basic to 
a successful American foreign policy. Some Americans may feel he is asking them 
to do the impossible in assuring the elementary conditions of freedom throughout 
the world in order to maintain peace. They may not entirely agree with the author 
that “the only accepted principle of government in this age is democracy,” while 
wishing that it were so. 

Mr. Jones speaks with particular authority when he discusses the State Depart- 


1New York, Time Incorporated, $1.00. 
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ment where he was employed between 1937 and 1943. This is a remarkable section 
of the book. He severely criticizes the Secretary and the Department for their 
excessive caution and antiquated methods of organization which, he contends, 
sacrifice policy planning to day-by-day operation. It is significant that the solu- 
tions Mr. Jones advocates have stimulated much current thought on the subject 
and some action. 

Mr. Jones concludes that the requirements of the times must overtake tradi- 
tional machinery and procedures, and he makes proposals which are a challenge to 
the courage, brains and spirit of his own people. He would have the Secretary 
of State give a semi-annual accounting to Congress and appear once each month 
before a joint session of the Senate and House of Representatives. In discussing 
the role of the President and Congress the author states that there is no instance 
in history of a Government with a division of powers playing a world role. In 
the United States today the President is not responsible to the legislature, but his 
actions can be checked by the legislature. This fundamental constitutional con- 
sideration is of concern to the world because on it may depend the success or failure 


of a new system of international security. 
CAROLINE C. MACADAM 


Tue AMERICAN CHARACTER. By Margaret Mead, Ph.D. (Originally published 
under the title Keep Your Powder Dry, 1942, New York, William Morrow) 
1944. (Harmondsworth, Middlesex: New York: Penguin Books. Pelican 
Books, A. 138. 7” X4%4". 173 pp. Biblio. 9d.) 

THE author of this book is an American and wrote for Americans. Since 
writing it, in 1942, she has lived and worked in England and still thought fit to 
permit its publication in England, unaltered. It is a frank, objective analysis by 
one whose standard is high and who clearly holds that the way to high achievement 
is full recognition of strength and weakness and the individual conscience. 

As an anthropologist Dr. Mead deals with social traits and the society produced 
by people possessing those traits. Her analysis of the many peoples of America and 
the outcome of their commingling is most illuminating. The later chapters deal 
in the same penetrating fashion with the services to be rendered by the American 
people in an international environment; and with the attitudes of mind essential to 
success in making their contribution to the future. Many of the usages suggested, 
combined with equally objective self-analysis, would go far to aiding non- 
Americans to make their own contributions. 

Ths 


Our Two Democracies AT Work. By K. B. Smellie. With a Foreword by D. W. 
Brogan. 1944. (London, Toronto, Bombay and Sydney: Harrap. America 
and Britain Series, No. 2. 634” 9”. 64 pp. Illus. Charts. 6s.) 

Tuts book is the second in a series “America and Britain,” designed to pro- 
mote mutual understanding. It consists of well-chosen pictures and charts setting 
forth incidents and facts in the political development and state of government in the 
United States and Great Britain and a careful verbal comparison of democratic 
government in each country. The graphic and verbal accounts may well be “read” 
separately, while combined, they give in small and readable compass as clear a 
picture of salient features in both systems as has yet been set forth. 

The author describes a form of government that has grown through the cen- 
turies and another that sprung from revolt and was a noteworthy effort to profit 
by experience and example. The one prevails in a small, well-knit country; the 
other serves to hold together a continent. Both have endured—with a single civil 
war as extreme test in each case. 
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The services rendered by parties and conventions are shown in relief afforded 
by their very differences, while the analysis of the work of government in maintain- 
ing freedom, civilization and the peace in which they can be preserved is par- 
ticularly helpful. The book is a most useful and readable addition to the libraries 
of those who seek to understand the two most outstanding forms of popular 
government. 


“bi Se 


A Hanpbsoox oF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. Pertinent Information about 
the United States and the War Effort. Produced by the Features Division 
of the News and Features Bureau, Overseas Branch, United States Office of 
War Information. 1944. (London, New York and Melbourne: Hutchinson. 
8144" X 5%". 255 pp. Map end-papers. Illus. 10s. 6d.) 

Tuis is a useful reference book for teachers, lecturers, journalists and others 
who need information about American government and its various organs at the 
present time. Much general information about the country, its social, cultural and 
economic life is also given in an extremely condensed form. It is usefully arranged 
and indexed, and should prove of considerable value. 


DocuUMENTS ON AMERICAN ForEIGN RELATIONS, July 1942 to June 1943. Vol. V. 
Edited by Leland M. Goodrich and Marie J. Carroll. 1944. (Boston: World 
Peace Foundation. 914" X6%4”. xxxv+735 pp. $3.75.) 


INCLUDES general statements in the United States on principles and policy, 
defence and the war effort, Lend-Lease collaboration with the United Nations and 
policy towards enemy States, together with statements on trade and finance, trans- 
port and communications and papers on the organization and activities of the 
Department of State and Foreign Service. 


Is THERE ENouGH MANPOWER? By Harold W. Metz. 1942. (Washington, D.C.: 

The Brookings Institution. London: Faber & Faber. 8” x 514”. 25 pp. 

25 cents. 1s. 6d.) 

A statistician’s contribution to the American debate of 1942 on the desirable size of 
the American armed forces. The author came to the conclusion that a programme of 
increasing the United States armed forces to a maximum of 12 million by 1945 would be 
possible, if at all, only by exploiting United States man-power resources to a degree which 
he considered improbable, if not impossible. The pamphlet incidentally assembles a 
good deal of relatively up-to-date statistics on the American man-power position. 


H. W. A. 


LATIN AMERICA 


INTER-AMERICAN ArFarrs, 1942. An Annual Survey: No. 2. Edited by Arthur P. 
Whitaker. 1943. (New York: Columbia University Press. London: Humph- 
rey Milford, Oxford University Press. 9144” x 6144”. x +252 pp. Maps. 
Biblio. $3.00. 20s.) 

Tuis is the second annual survey in a series which it is hoped to continue per- 
manently. It is concerned primarily with the political and economic relations of 
the American States with one another, and, more especially, of the Latin-American 
States with the United States. There are brief discussions of Canada’s relations 
with the other American countries and of Canadian economic developments in 1942. 
There are sections on social welfare, public health and labour legislation in Latin 
America, on inter-American technical co-operation and on “cultural” relations; and 
the volume includes nineteen statistical tables, a list of Chief Executives and Foreign 
Ministers and a chronology of events. 
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All this is most useful. The editor’s own chapter on ‘‘The Inter-American 
System’”’ is of value as an essay in contemporary history as well as for purposes of 
reference; and Mr. George Wythe’s account of the economic relations of the United 
States and Latin America brings together a variety of information not conveniently 
accessible elsewhere. Future volumes, however, might well be both more selective 
and more inclusive. The chapter on “cultural’’ relations, for example, contains 
much which is trivial and ephemeral (though the record, no doubt, has its uses). 
There is, on the other hand, all too little on internal political developments in the 
several Latin-American States, and nothing at all on those in the United States. 


H. A. R. 


SoutH AMERICAN JOURNEY. By Waldo Frank. 1944. (London: Gollancz. 8” x 
5”. 215 pp. -10s. 6d.) 


FOLLOWING acceptance of invitations to deliver lectures in Brazil, Uruguay, 
Argentina, Chile and Peru, the author describes his travels through those countries, 
mostly by air, and recapitulates the historical and ethnological background of their 
peoples, but the precise purport of the lectures is seldom disclosed. The reader is 
left with the impression that the principal objective was the dissemination of the 
principles of democracy as the most suitable foundation upon which to base the 
union of the twenty-one republics of the Western Hemisphere under the leadership 
of the United States. The author’s programme for the attainment of such union 
includes the return of Latin-American wealth, such as mines and oil, to the peoples 
of the respective countries; the guarantee of basic democratic government for all 
republics by refusal to recognize dictatorships; the teaching in United States schools 
of comparative civilizations and cultures of the other American republics and the 
Portuguese and Spanish languages, as well as the teaching of English in the schools 
of all Latin-American States. Evidently, the views expressed did not meet with 
widespread approval, particularly in Argentina, where the author was the unfortunate 
victim of an act of violence perpetrated by fascist extremists and was undoubtedly 
lucky to escape with his life. From time to time, the attention of the reader is drawn 
to reasons which, in the opinion of the author, have prevented whole-hearted co- 
operation in the war against fascism, notably in Argentina. 


C. E. W. DULEY 
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